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TRAVELS 


| | AW --;: 
SWITZERLAND, 
Abd IO 
WILLIAM COXE, 
M.A. F.R.S. F. A. S. & c. &c. 


MONG the various ſcientific travellers that 
this country has produced, few rank higher 
in the public eſtimation, or have gained more ex- 
tenſive celebrity than Mr. Coxe. He who reads 
for amuſement, and he who reads for informa- 
tion; the man of leiſure, the man of buſineſs, 
and the politician, will all be in ſome degree gra- 
tified by an attentive peruſal of his works. 
His travels in Switzerland, a country favour- 
able for local deſcription, and where freedom, 
independence, and competence are the lot of al- 
moſt every rank, as they are certainly his moſt 
popular publication, ſo we have ſelected them to 
grace our volumes. But while we are anxious to 
preſent our readers with a fair view of their prin- 
cipal contents, it is a duty we owe the amiable 
author to confeſs, that we feel ourſelves incapable, 
within the limits preſcribed, to do juſtice to the 
multifarious matter they contain; and we are ra- 
ther ambitious to excite curioſity to peruſe the ori- 
inal, than to ſatisfy it by our preſent abridgment. 
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It would, indeed, be an ill compliment to one 


of the moſt perfect books of travels in the Engliſh 


language not to include it in our plan; and we 
are ſure, the author is too liberal minded to ſup- 
poſe that we with to infringe on his rights and 
his labours. 

"Theſe travels are addreſſed, in the form of et- 5 
ters, to William Melmoth, Eſq. a gentleman of 
equal diſtinction in the literary world; and were 
performed in company with Lord Herbert, now 
Earl Pembroke, and Colonel Floyd;. and the ſame 
ſcenes were afterwards reviſited with the preſent 
Mr. Whitbread, &kc. 

The firſt letter is dated from Doneſchingen, 
July 21, 1776. This town is the principal reſi- 
dence of the prince of Furſtenberg ; and in the 
court yard of his palace the Danube takes its rife. 
Some ſmall ſprings, bubbling from the ground, 
form a baſon of about thirty feet ſquare, and from 
this ſmall beginning iſſues the mighty Danube, 


which ſoon after receives ſeveral tributary ſtreams 


of greater conſequence than the original. 

Next day, they arrived at Schaffhauſen in 
Switzerland. The cleanlineſs of the houſes, and 
of the people, is peculiarly firiking ; and there 
are ſeveral other ſtrong outlines which diſtinguiſh 
this happy race from the neighbouring nations. 

Schatthauſen is fituated on the northern bank 
of the Rhine. It is a tolerably well built town, 
and owes its origin to the interruption of the na- 
vigation of that 1 river, by the cataract at Lauffen. 
It is the capital of a canton, and has been a mem- 
ber of the Helvetic contederacy ever fince 1501. 
Though of ſmall extent, its population is ſup- 
poſed. to amount to thirty thouſand ſouls. 

The bridge over the Rhine, at this place, is of 
2 ſingular 
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foguter architecture. The river here is extreme- 
ly rapid, and ſeveral ſtone bridges had been car- 
ried away; when a carpenter of Appenzel offered 

to throw a wooden bridge acroſs the ſtream, 

which 1s near four hundred feet wide. The 
diftance of the middle pier from the ſhore to- 
wards the town is one hundred and ſeventy-two 
feet, and from the other fide one hundred and 
ninety-three, apparently making two arches of 
ſurpriſing width, and forming a beautiful diſtant 
perſpective. The weight of a man makes it vi- 
brate under him, and yet waggons, heavily laden, 


paſs without danger. Its mechanifm, though | 


ſimple, is moſt extraordinary; and is a proof of 
the abilities of the man who projected and exe- 


cuted it. This bridge was finiſhed in leſs than 


three years, at an expence of about eight thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling. 


Soon after their arrival, they ſet out to viſit the 


fall of the Rhine at Lauffen. It is about a league 
diſtant, over a pictureſque and agreeable country. 

Having advanced to the edge of the precipice, 
they looked down on the cataract, and ſaw the 


river tumbling over the ſides of the rock with 


amazing impetuoſity. They then deſcended, 
and ſtood cloſe to the fall. A ſcaffolding is 
erected in the very ſpray of this tremendous cata- 
ract, and upon the moſt ſublime point of view. 
The ſcene exceeds deſcription. About one hun- 


dred feet from the ſcaffolding, two crags riſe in 


the middle of the fall, the neareſt of which is 
perforated by the conſtant action of the water, 
and allows a vent for a port of the tumultuous 
waves. 


Having croſſed the river, at a place where it 


was extremely agitated, they enjoyed another 
| B2 
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perſpective of this grand ſcene. The moſt ſtrik- 
ing objects are the caſtle of Lauffen, erected on 
the very edge of the precipice, a church and ſome 
cottages, and a cluſter of the latter near the fall. 

In the back ground, are rocks ſkirted with vines, 
or tufted with pendent woods, a beautiful little 
hamlet, the great maſs of water, and the two 
crags already mentioned, having their tops 


ſprinkled with ſhrubs, and dividing the cataract 


into three principal parts. 

Below the fall; the river widens ont ent : 
at the ſpot of precipitation, it appears to be about 
three hundred feet broad. As to its perpendicu- 
lar height, travellers vary much ; but Mr, Coxe 
thinks, that between fifty and ſixty feet may be 
near the truth. 

It is certain, this aſtoniſhing cataract has un- 
dergone ſeveral important changes; and, it is 


probable, that, in the lapſe of years, the two 


crags, which now riſe in the middle of the ſtream, 
will be undermined and carried away. 

After quitting Schaff hauſen, they croſſed the 
Rhine at Dieſſenhoffen, and having continued 
their route to Stein, along the bank of that river, 


they hired a boat from thence to carry them to 


Conſtance. 

A fine breeze wafted them to the iſland of 
Reichenau, about three miles long and one broad; 
and containing about one thouſand ſix hundred 
inhabitants, ſubject to the biſhop of Conſtance. 
In the evening, they arrived at the laſt- named 
City, whoſe ſituation is moſt delightful, between 
the two lakes on the Rhine. 

Mr. Coxe ſays, he was much affected at the 
ſolitary appearance of a town, once ſo flouriſhing 
and celebrated. A dead ftillneſs reigns through- 
Out: 
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out: graſs grows in the principal ſtreets; and, 
in a word, it is only the ſhadow of what it once 


was, though it ſtill contains about three thouſand 


inhabitants. 

They paid a viſit to the chamber where the 
council of Conſtance was held in 1415; and 
gratified themſelves by fitting down in the ſame 
chairs which were once occupied by Pope John 
XXIII. and the Emperor Sigiſmond. By a ſen- 
tence of this council, that celebrated reformer, 
John Huſs, was burnt as a heretic, though he 
had the emperor's fafe conduct. The honſe is 


_ Mill ſhewn in which he was ſeized, on which is 


fixed his head, carved in ftone, with a German 
inſcription under, but now almoſt defaced. From 


the top of the cathedral is a ſuperb view of the 


town, and of the two lakes, with the rugged Alps 
of Tyrol and Appenzel, topped with everlaſting 


ſnow. 


Our author thinks it probable, that Conftance 


may again become a commercial town, from the 


permiſſion, granted by the emperor, to the emi- 
grants of Geneva, of ſettling there, with conſider- 
able privileges. He juſtly conſiders this as the 
triumph of reaſon and religion over bigotry and 
intolerance. 


On the 25th, they ſet out from Conflance. The 


Superior Lake, or Boden See, is about fifteen 
| leagues in length, and fix in its greateſt breadth. 


The environs conſiſt of gently rifing hills, ſprin- 


| Kled with a variety of towns, villages, and mo- 


naſteries. The form of the lake is ſomewhat 
oval, and the water has a greeniſh hne. 

Some writers affirm, that the Rhine paſſes 
through the lake without mingling their waters ; 
but Mr. Coxe ſees no reaſon for the adoption of 
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6. coxx's TRAVELS. 
this opinion. 'This lake, like all others in Swit- 


zerland, is deeper in ſummer than in winter, a 
circumſtance originating from the melting of the 
ſnow on the neighbouring mountains. It abounds 
in various kinds of fiſh; ſome of which are very 
valuable, and of great magnitude. 

Next day, they reached St. Gallen, and from 
thence walked to Appenzel. The country is 
ſingularly wild and romantic, confiſting of a con- 


tinued ſeries of hills and dales, valleys, and moun- 


tains, the tops of which are crowned with luxu- 
riant paſturage; and the whole track is populous 
to an inconceivable degree. 

The abbot and town of St. Gallen are both al- 
lies of the Swiſs cantons, and each enjoys the 
privilege of ſending deputies to the genera] diet. 
The abbot has an extenſive territory, chiefly peo- 
pled with Catholics; but the town, over which 
his influence once extended, is now entirely Pro- 
teſtant. It is in a flouriſhing ſtate, from the in- 
duſtry of its inhabitants, and their ſucceſsful ap- 


| plication to trade and manufactures. 


The library belonging to the abbey contains 
ſeveral valuable manuſcripts, principally relative 
to the reformation in Germany and Switzerland. 
To this library we owe Petronius Arbiter, Silius 
Italicus, Valerius Flaccus, and Quintilian, copies 
of which were firſt diſcovered in 1413. It was 


formerly extremely rich in literary treaſures; but 


many of them are now loft or removed. 

Appenzel is an independent ſtate, though for- 
merly ſabje& to St. Gallen. It was admitted 
into the Helvetic confederacy in 1513, Its in- 
habitants are partly Catholics, partly Proteſtants, 
under ſeparate juriſdictions, but united for gene- 
ral purpoſes of policy and defence, 


The 
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The flouriſhing ſtate of the cotton manufactory 
has rendered many perſons, in the Proteſtant diſ- 
tricts, eaſy, if not affluent, in their circumſtances. 
Our author, however, chinks the machinery uſed 
in Switzerland, for ſpinning and preparing cot- 
ton cloth, far inferior to that in England. 
Appenzel contains no fortified town; but only 
two or three open burghs, of which Appenzel | is 
the largeſt in the Catholic diſtrict; and Trogen, 
Undevil, and Heriſau in the Proteſtant. The 
Whole canton, however, is almoſt one continuous 
village, each cottage being ſurrounded by a little 
domain, which generally contains every rural 
convenience within itſelf. 

The original ſimplicity of the paſtoral life is 
Rill viſible among a majority of the inhabitants; 
and Mr. Coxe ſays, he ſaw ſeveral venerable fi- 
gures, with long beards, that reſembled the pic- 
tures of the ancient patriarchs. The natives of 
this canton, as is common in democracies, poſſeſs 
a natural frankneſs, and peculiar tone of equality, 
which ariſe from a conſciouſneſs of independence, 
They alſo diſplay a fund of original humour, a 
quickneſs of repartee, and rude ſallies of wit, 
which enliven their converſation. 

Near Appenzel they obſerved an old man, with 
venerable white hair covering his ſhoulders, in 
the dreſs of a ſubſtantial farmer, who enquired, 
in the tone of civil authority, who they were 
and upon their aſking of their guide who this 
perſon was, they fonnd he was Landamman, or 
chief of the republic. Happy people, exclaims 
our author, the nature of whoſe country, and the 
conſtitution of whoſe government are equally ini- 
mical to the introduction of luxury ! 


As 
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As there was a ſcarcity of horſes on their leav- 
ing Appenzel, Mr. Coxe preferred walking. 
Having traverſed the canton for about a league, 
over a continued range of mountains, dotted with 


_ cottages and cultivated ſpots, they arrived at its 
boundary, when the ſcene ſuddenly changed to a 


wild foreſt of pines. The road was ſcarcely three 


feet broad, and, in general, difficult to pals. 


At Oberied they engaged a cart for Salets. The 
roads being rough and ftony, in ſuch a vehicle 
they could not be much at their eaſe; but the 
evening being fine, and the moon ſhining exceed- 
ingly bright, their journey was not altogether un- 
pleaſant. n 

Next morning, they d their route in 
the ſame carriage, which was ſo ſmall, that they 
were completely wedged in; and having once 
taken their places, it was impoſſible to ſtir. The 


day was hot; but the country through which 


they paſſed, at the ſlow rate of three miles an 


hour, was ſtill ſo pictureſque and beautiful, that 


they forgot the partial inconveniences of equi- 


page and heat. 


From Trivaback, a ſmall village on the Rhine, 
they walked to Sargans, the capital of a bailliage 
of the ſame name. They arrived late at Wallen- 
ſtadt, a town incorporated with it, but enjoying 
ſeveral diſtin privileges. It forms a link of the 
communication between Germany and Italy, 


through the country of the Griſons ; and is fre- 


quently reſorted to by merchants. 

The lake of Wallenſtadt is about twelve miles 
long and two broad, and is environed by high 
mountains, except towards the eaſt and welt. 
From this expoſure, a breeze generally blows from 
thoſe two quarters at different periods of the dy, 
7 whic 
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- which much facilitates the tranſ portation of mer- 
cChandiſe. 

The ſcenery of the lake afford an endleſs va- 
riety of beautiful and romantic views. On the 
ſide of Glarus, the mountains are chiefly culti- 
vated, and enriched with woods; while the Alps 

behind are covered with ſnow. On the other 
fide, for the moſt part, the rocks are groteſque, 
craggy, and inaccefſible; yet even here are ſome 
fertile ſpots of land, reclaimed by human induſ- 
try from original ferility. Numberleſs water- 
falls, occaſioned by the melting of the ſnows, de- 
8 volve from the ſides of the hills, and enter the 
lake by different courſes, and with different de- 
grees of velocity and noiſe. 
Glarus is the laſt in rank of the eight ancient 
cantons, which enjoy ſeveral ſuperior privileges 
to the five remaining ones, that afterwards court- 
ed their alliance. The people of this canton 
were invaded by the Auſtrians in 1388, with 
ſuch a force, as it was ſuppoſed would render re- 
fiftance vain. It was then that three hundred 
and fifty troops of Glarus, aſſiſted by thirty Swit- 
zers, oppoſed the whole Auſtrian force, conſiſt- 
ing of fifteen thouſand men. The former were 
advantageouſly poſted on the mountains, and 
having compelled their invadeys to retreat, by a 
ſhower of ſtones; the inhabitants ſeized the mo- 
ment of confuſion, and' fell on them with ſuch 
impetuoſity, that they broke their ranks, and af- 
ter an immenſe ſlaughter, drove the remainder 
from the canton. 

Such unequal combats are not e in the 
Helvetic annals, and they render the claſſical 
engagements of Marathon and Platœa perfectly 
credible. The ſame love of independence, the 


ſame 
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ſame dread of ſlavery, the ſame attachment to 
their country, animated the reſpective nations to 
fimilar efforts bf heroiſm. _ 

The government of Glarus is wholly democra- 
tical : every perſon at the age of ſixteen has a 
vote in the general aſſembly, which is annually 

held in an open plain. This aſſembly ratifies 
new laws, impoſes contributions, enters into al- 
liances, and makes peace or war. The Landam- 


man is the chief of the republic, and is choſen 


alternately from the Proteſtants and Catholics. 
Cattle, cheeſe, and butter conſtitute the prin- 
cipal wealth of the canton. It is computed that 


ten thouſand head of large cattle, and, four thou- 


ſand ſheep are paſtured in the mountains, belong- 
ing to this diſtrict, during the ſummer ſeaſon, 
Among the exports, ſlates are no inconfiderable 
article. Theſe quarries once ſupplied Great Britain 


with ſchool and counting-houſeſlates, but our own . 


country is now found to be ſufficiently rich in 
this kind of produce. 

On the 30th of July they made an excurſion 
towards the extremity of the canton, It is en- 
tirely enclofed by the Alps, except towards the 
north; and this is the only entrance, unleſs dur- 
ing the ſummer months. At this pats, the can- 


ton reaches from the banks of the Linth, to the 


fartheſt extremity of its Alps, about thirty miles; 
forming a valley, which gradually narrows till it 
is ſcarcely more than a muſket ſhot in breadth at 
the burgh of Glarus. It afterwards opens in the 
ſame manner, and about a league farther, it is 
divided by the Freyberg mountains. 

The ſcenery of this narrow, populous valley, 
through which they paſſed, reminded Mr. Coxe 
of Matlock, in Derby thire, It is of the ſame caſt, 

but 
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but infinitely more wild, more varied, and more 
ſublime. The Linth is much broader, and more 
rapid than the Derwent, and the higheſt emi- 
nences of the peak are only mole- hills, compared 
to the Alps of Glarus. 

They ſeveral times croſſed the Linth, which 
ruſhes with the impetuoſity of a torrent, and at 
length arrived at an amphitheatre of mountains, 
where the valley terminated. The view here was 
awfully grand, every feature that entered into the 
compoſition of the landſcape was vaſt, and wholly 
Alpine. 'They admired the ſublime horror of 
the ſcenery for ſome time; and then made a 
hearty meal on ſome excellent bread, honey, but- 
ter, and milk, which a neighbouring cottage ſup» 

lied, | 
gr” Nothing,” ſays Mr. Coxe, © delights me ſo 
much as the inſide of a Swiſs cottage : all thoſe I 
have hitherto viſited, convey the livelieſt image 
of cleanlineſs, eaſe, and ſimplicity ; and cannot 
but ſtrongly impreſs, on the obſerver, a moſt 
pleaſing conviction of the peaſants happineſs, 
The houſes are generally built of wood, large, 
ſolid, and compact, with penthouſe roofs, that ex- 
tend far beyond the area of the foundation, 

Their landlord, at Glarus, was an open-heart- 
ed honeſt Gs. who brought his pint of wine, 
and ſat down to converſe with his gueſts, with- 
out the leaſt ceremony, This freedom, being 
neither the effect of impertinent curiofity, nor 
fawning officiouſneſs, but the impulſe of a mind 
conſcious of its natural equality, and unconſtrain- 
ed by arbitrary diſtinctions, was highly pleaſing. 
For who would not prefer the ſimple demeanour 
of unſophiſticated nature to the falle refinements 
of artificial manners! | 1 
| t 
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It was Impoſſible for travellers of taſte, when | 
In this vicinity, not'to make a pilgrimage to the 
| abbey of Einſidlin, which contains the miracu- 


lous image of the Virgin Mary, ſo much the ob- 


ject of devotion among good Catholics, The ri- 
diculous tales which are ſpread of the origin and 


riſe of this abbey, are ſo many melancholy in- 


ſtances of the credulity of the darker ages; and 


if they are ſtill in credit, it is becauſe prejudice 


has become habitual, and ſuperſtition gains ſuch 


ſtrong hold in the minds of men, 
The church of the abbey is a large and magni- 


ficent building, but loaded with ſuperfluous or- 
In an aiſle, near the entrance, is a 


naments. 
ſmall elegant marble chapel of the Corinthian 
order, which forms the ſhrine of thewirgin. On 
the outſide, an angel ſupports the following com- 
Fortable inſcription : 


| Hiceſt plena remiſſio peccatorum omnium a culpa et pzn3. 


Within is the image of the Virgin, which vies 


with the lady of Loretto, in beauty of counte- 
nance,—her face, as well as that of the child, be- 
ing back. 
changes her veſtments every week. 


The: valuables in the treaſury are immenſe, 


confiiting of the rich offerings of devotees, and 
many relicks ſumptnouſly ornamented. The 
miracles which the virgin has performed are ſaid 
to be infinite; and they are as well atteſted as 


Catholic miracles generally are. 


in. this place there is a conſiderable traffic in 
roſaries, croſſes, and images; but amidft this ſu- 
perſtitious trumpery, which are an inſult on hu- 
man reaſon, our author was pleaſed to find a 


good 


She is richly apparelled, however, and 
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good library, containing ſome fine editions of the 
elaſſics. 

The ſame evening they walked to Rapperſ- 
chwyl. By the way they had a fine view of the 
lake of Zuric, and of the adjacent country, 'The 
proſpe& was heightened by the ſolemn ſtillneſs 
of the evening, the pellucid ſurface of the lake, 
and the tints of the ſetting ſun. As they ap- 
proached the lake, the riſing moon formed ano- 
ther ſcene indeed, but not leſs affecting than the 
former. | 

'A bridge, one thouſand ſeven hundred paces 
long, is thrown over the narroweſt part of the 
lake. The town 1s pleaſantly fituated on a neck 
of land, and is under the protection of Zuric, 
Berne, and Glarus. Over the gates is the ſubſe- 
quent inſcription : Amicis Tutoribus floret libertas. 

Next day they were ſumptuouſly entertained 
at dinner, by the Capuchin friars at Rapperſ- 
chwyl. It was one of their great feſtivals, and 
they regaled them with every variety of fiſh, 
which the lake and the neighbouring rivers ſup- 
plied. 'The convent enjoys a romantic fituation, 
Jon the edge of the water; and the cells of the 
monks, though ſmall, are not inconvenient ; but 
cleanlineſs, which gives a charm to the humbleſt 
accommodations, 1s here as much diſregarded, as 
it religion and filth were inſeparable. What a 
ſtrange idea of ſanity ! as if. dirt could be ac- 
ceptable to the Deity. 

After dinner, they ſet out for Zuric by water. 
The lake is about ten leagues long, and one 
broad. Its borders are thickly ſtudded with vil- 
lages and towns; and the adjacent country is in 
a high ſtate of cultivation. To the ſouth of th 
lake riſe the ſtupendous mountains of Schweits 
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and Glarus, which preſent the moſt lively and di- 


verſified ſcenery. 
Zuric, to its honour, was the firſt town in 


Switzerland that ſeparated from the church of 


Rome, being converted by the meek and mode- 
rate Zuinglius, a man who did credit to Chriſti- 


anity, by his love of peace and hatred to ſtrife. 
Far from ſupporting his peculiar dogmas with an 


intalerant zeal, he was perſuaded, that, provided 
Chriſtians could agree in the moſt eſſential arti- 
cles, they ought meekly to bear with any differ- 
ence on points controvertible, and which do not 
neceſſarily influence morals. 

The canton of Zuric abounds in corn, wine, 
and excellent paſture. The population amounts 


to nearly one hundred and ſeventy-five thouſand 


ſouls, of whom more than ten thouſand reſide in 


the capital. This great number of inhabitants, 


in proportion to the ſize of the canton, is owing 
to its trade; from which two-thirds of the peo- 
ple derive a ſubſiſtence. Thread, ſilk, and linen, 
are the principal manufactures. 

The ſovereign power reſides excluſively 3 in the 
burgeſſes of the town, who conſiſt of about two 
thouſand ; and into this number, a new citizen 
has not been admitted during theſe laſt hundred 
and fifty years. 

The burghers, beſide the advantage of eleQng 


their magiſtrates, and of conducting the admini- 
ſtration of affairs, enjoy the ſole right of com- 
merce. All ſtrangers, and even ſubjects, being 
excluded from eſtabliſhing manufactures in any | 


part of the canton. 


It is juſt ſubject of regret, that in Berne, as in | 
moſt other ſtates of Switzerland, there is no preciſe | 
code of criminal law. The inſtitutions of Charles V . 

| or | 
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or the Caroline code, are oſtenſibly followed; but 
on account of their obſolete uſages and extreme 
ſeverity, the ſentence is ultimately left to the de- 
termination of the magiſtracy. Hence, with the 
moſt perfect integrity, and the moſt upright in- 
tentions, it is almoſt impoſſible to avoid being 
biaſed by friendſhip and family connections. 

Every judge, of delicacy and honour, would 
undoubtedly be pleaſed to adminiſter juſtice ac- 
cording to known laws, and to be reſtrained from 
liſtening to party ſolicitations, and the impulſes 
of private feelings. 

The legiſlative authority is veſted by the 
burghers in the council of two hundred, who are 
drawn from the thirteen tribes into which the 
burghers are diſtributed, and compriſe the ſenate, 
or little council. Thĩs ſenate, including the two 
burgomaſters, has juriſdiction in all civil and cri- 
minal caſes. In the latter there is no appeal 
from their deciſion; nor any poſſibility of ob- 
taining any reverſal or mitigation. Such an in- 
ſtitution ought neceſſarily to preclude ſeverity of 
puniſhment ; and could never be admitted in a 
ſtate, where very diſproportionate crimes are ob- 
noxious to the ſame puniſhment. 

The canton of Zuric is divided into diſtricts or 
bailliages, governed by bailiffs, nominated by the 
ſovereign council. Theſe ſubordinate ofhcers 
have conſiderable power; but the improper exer- 
ciſe of it is*controuled by their ſuperiors. 

The city of Zuric is ſeated at the northern ex- 
tremity of the lake, and occupies both fides of 
the rapid and tranſparent Limmat. Its environs 
are moſt delightful ; conſiſting of an amphithea- 
tre of hills, gradually floping down to the water, 


oF embelliſhed with plantations of vines and paſ- 
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tures, intermixed with innumerable villas, cot- 
tages, and hamlets. On the weſt is a bold and 


gloomy ridge of hills, ſtretching towards the Al- 
bis, and that chain of mountains which gradual- 
ly unites with the Alps. | 

The town is divided into two parts, the moſt 


ancient diviſion being ſurrounded with the ſame 


battlements and towers, which exiſted in the 
thirteenth century. The ſuburbs are enten 


ed by modern fortifications, 


The public walk is pleaſantly fituated on 
lawn, at the junction of the Limmat and the Sil, 
and is ſhaded by a double row of lime trees. 

The inhabitants carry on various manufactures, 
the principal of which are thoſe of linens, cot- 
tons, muſlins, and filk handkerchiefs. The 
ſtreets are generally narrow; and the houſes and 
public buildings accord rather with the fimple 
and plain manners of the people, than with our 
ideas of a capital. 

The environs are extremely populons, and are 
the principal reſidence of manufacturers and their 
Jabourers. This is no leſs conducive to health 
than pleaſure; for it cannot fail to be injurious 
to both, to have numbers of artizans cooped up 


within the narrow limits of cities. 


The manners of the citizens are generally ſim- 
ple. Dinner is uſually ſerved at twelve; in the 
afternoon the gentlemen aſſemble in ſmall ſocie- 
ties in the town, during winter, and at their re- 


ſpective villas in ſummer. They frequently 


ſmoke, and partake of wine, cake, fruit, and 


other refreſhments, 
The women, for the moſt part, are engaged in 


domeſtic vocations, or devoted to the inſtruction 


of their children. They are not fond of viſiting; 


and 
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and when they go out, they aſſemble in ſelect 


parties, to which only a few men, and thoſe 
chiefly the neareſt relations, are admitted. This 
reſerve, however, among the ladies, begins to 
give way to a more ſocial intercourſe. 

Sumptuary laws, as well as thoſe againſt immo- 
rality, are here well obſerved. The former may, 
indeed, be carried into execution among a peo- 
ple far gone in vicious refinement ; but the ſe- 
vereſt penalties will be incapable of reſtraining 
the latter, without ſome. degree of moral purity 
in the people. 

At Zuric, the original Swiſs ſpirit of independ- 
ence prevails more than in any of the other large 
towns in the confederacy ; and this is ſtill conſi- 
dered as the moſt patriotic and upright of all the 
thirteen cantons, 

The militia of Zuric, of every deſcription, 
amounts to about thirty thouſand effective men, 
The arſenal is well ſupplied with arms and am- 
munition. Here is to be ſeen the two hundred 
ſwords and maſſy armour of the old Swiſs war- 
riors; and the bow and arrow with which Wil- 
liam Tell is ſaid to have cleft the apple placed on 
the head of his ſon. 

The ecclefiaftical affairs are under the Supreme 
direction of the ſenate, aſſiſted by fourteen deans, 
choſen by a ſynod compoſed of the whole clergy 
of the canton. The principal miniſters and pro- 
feflors in the town conſtitute, in conjunction with 
ſeveral magiſtrates and aſſeſſors, an eccleſiaſtical 
and academical council. To this committee the 
deans have recourſe in all arduous circumſtances ; 
and it often determines leſſer affairs, or refers 
Caſes of importance to the ſenate, 
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The benefices in this canton are, in no in- 


ſtance, higher than one hundred and forty pounds 
per annum, and often as low as thirty; but a 
clergyman of learning and merit, who reſides in 
the town, has commonly a pen added 
to his function. | 

There are ſeveral excellent public eſtabliſh- 


ments, ſuch as an orphan-houſe, and a chirurgical 


ſeminary, both extremely well conducted. 

The public education is under the immediate 
protection of government. The office of a pro- 
feſſor gives rank and eſtimation; and is often 
held by a member of the ſenate, or of the great 
council. The learned languages, divinity, natu- 
ral hiſtory, mathematics, and in ſhort, every ſpe- 
cies of polite learning, as well as the abſtruſe 
ſciences, are here taught at a ſmall expence, and 

with abundant care. 

In conſequence of this laudable attention 
to form the minds of youth, and to elicit the 
flame of genius, no town in Switzerland has pro- 
duced more eminent men than Zuric. Among 
others, ſince the reformation, may be enumerated 
Zuinglius, and Bullinger, Conrad Geſner, Ho- 
tinger, Simler, Spon, Scheutzer, Heydegger, 
Breitinger, Bodmer, Hertzel, and Solomon Geſ- 


ner. The latter is the well-known author of the 


Death of Abel, and ſeveral paſtorals; which, for 
delicate and elegant ſimplicity, are univerſally ad- 
mired. They diſplay a mind of the niceſt ſenſi- 
bility, and warmed with the fineſt ſentiments in 
paſſions and morals. 

But in this literary galaxy, none have 3 
more extenſive reputation than Lavater, a cler- 
gyman of Zuric, and a famous phyſiognomiſt. 
Our author viſited this celebrated man, and was 

charmed 
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charmed with the vivacity of his converſation, - 


the amenity of his manners, and the ſingularity 
and animation of his ſtyle, which have contribut- 
ed more to ſpread his principles than ſound rea- 
ſoning and depth of learning. 


That particular paſſions have a certain effect 


on particular features, is evident to every ob- 
ſerver; but that, by contemplating the counte- 
nance, we can infallibly diſcover the mental qua- 
lities, is an hypotheſis liable to many exceptions. 
Nevertheleſs, Lavater, like a true enthufiaſt, car- 
ries his theory much farther ; ; for he not only 


pretends to diſcover the characters and paſſions 
by the features, the complexion, the form, and 


motion; but he alſo draws ſome inferences, of the 
ſame kind, from the hand writing. 


Lavater, however, has not confined himſelf 


merely to phyſiognomy. He has compoſed hymns 
and national ſongs, which are much admired for 
their ſimplicity. He has alſo publiſhed numerous 
works on ſacred ſubjects; but it muſt be confeſſ- 
ed, that the ſame fanciful turn, which diſplays it- 
ſelf in his phyſiognomical theories, is likewiſe 
viſible in what ought to be under the influence 
of ſober rea ſon, or the guidance of revelation. 

Mr. Coxe makes honourable mention of ſeve- 
ral other literary characters he met with at Zuric, 
The library and cabinet of John Geſner, profeſſor 


of phyſics, and a deſcendant of Conrad Geſner, 


particularly pleaſed him. The proficiency of this 
gentleman, in the ſtudy of nature, has been amply 
teſtified by the repeated acknowledgments of 


Haller, whom he accompanied in ſeveral botanj- 


cal excurſions through Switzerland, .. . 5 
The public library at Zuric contains about 
twenty-five thouſand volumes, and a few curious 
manuſcripts. 


— Woo 
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manuſcripts. Among the latter, the following 
chiefly attracted the attention of Mr. Coxe. The 
original copy of Quintilian, found in the library 
of St. Gallen, from which the firſt edition of that 
great rhetorician was publiſhed ; the Pſalms in 
the Greek tongue, written on violet-coloured 
parchment, ſuppoſed to have come from the Va- 
tican at Rome; ſeveral manuſcripts of Zuinglius, 
which evince the indefatigable induſtry of that 
celebrated reformer ; and three Latin letters from 
Lady Jane Grey to Bullinger, in 1551, 2, 3. 
Theſe letters, written with her own hand, breathe 
a a ſpirit of unaffected piety, and prove the uncom- 

mon progreſs which this unfortunate, but aecom- 
pliſhed, woman had made in various branches of 
literature, though only fixteen years old. 

The library is alſo rich in the beſt editions of 
the claſſics, and particularly i in the eatly impreſ- 
fions. 

Our author likewiſe mentions the library of 
the cathedral, belonging to the Caroline college, 
which contains ſeveral manuſcripts, and ancient 
printed books of great rarity ; the collections of 
Simler and Heydegger, which no lover of learn- 
ing would paſs without notice. | 

From Zuric our author made an excurſion 
round the lake, in company with ſeveral gentle- 
men of the place. They paſſed through vineyards 
and corn- fields to Kuſſnach, a ſmall village on 
the eaſtern fide of the lake, which contains about 
one thouſand ſeven hundred ſouks. 

Having rępoſed themſelves here, and accepted 
ſome refreſhments from a gentleman of the place, 
they continued their walk through fimilar ſcenes, 
and enjoyed, during the greateſt part of the way, 
the moſt agreeable ſhade of foreſt trees, while the 

ſcattered 
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ſcattered cottages, villages, and pictureſque vil- 
las and churches, added to the beauty of the ever- 
changing ſcenery. _ 4 

At Meile they embarked and croſſed the lake, 
when new beauties arreſted their attention; but 
it is impoſſible to do them juſtice in our deſerip- 
tion. They landed again at Weddenſchweil, on 
the weſt fide of the lake. Near this laſt place is 
a caſcade, which burſting from ſurrounding trees, 
falls a few feet on the ridge of rock, and then 
precipitates itſelf in mid air for fifty feet, with- 
out touching the ſides of the precipice. The ef- 
fect was peculiarly ſtriking ; nor could they ſuf- 
ficiently admire the amphitheatre of rock, the 
beeches ſuſpended on its top and fides, the ſun- 
beams playing on the falling waters, and the 
noiſe of the torrent, contraſting with the mild 
and tranquil beauties of the lake they had juſt 
quitted, 

They paſſed the night at Richliſwick, moſt 
agreeably ſituated. The road ſometimes conduct- 
ed through meadows, ſometimes lay cloſe to the 
water's edge, and ſcarcely could they advance 
one hundred ſteps without paſſing the habitation 
of man. They found good accommodation at 
the inn; and next morning embarked and ſailed 
for the iſland of Ufnau, which they reached in 
two hours. This is a pleaſant iſland, belonging 
to the abbey of Einfidlin, It has only a fingle 
houſe, two barns, and a chapel, in which mais is 
ſaid twice a year, Within is the tomb of St. 
Alderic, who built a hermitage here, to which 
he retired. He died in 1473, and, according to 
an inſcription, © was fed with bread from heaven, 
and walked on the ſurface of the waters,” 


This 
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This iſland is ſometimes named from Hutten, 
who, after a life of almoſt unparalleled viciſſitudes, 
died in this obſcure ſpot, in 1523, in the thirty- 
ſixth year of his age. He was as remarkable for 
his genius and learning, as for his turbulence and 
prefumption, To 
__ Having reimbarked, they ſoon landed again at 
Rapperſchwyl, already mentioned; and continued 
aſcending amidſt hanging incloſures of paſturage 
and corn, commanding the moſt enchanting views. 
About mid day they arrived at Grunengen, a 
 fmall burgh, and capital of a bailliage. The 
bailiff reſides in the caſtle, which ſtands on an 
elevated rock, with an extenſive proſpect, of va- 
rious features, BE ; 
From Grunengen they purſned their courſe 
through lanes, fields, and incloſures, midf a fer- 
tile track. As the ſetting ſun was finking below 
the horizon, they frequently looked back upon 
the diſtant Alps, whoſe lower parts were no 
Jonger illumined by the orb of day, while their 


v 


ſummits were 


Arrayed with reflected purple and gold, 
And colours dipt in heav'n. M11TON, 


They took up their lodgings for the night at Uſ- 
tar, and, with the riſing ſun, walked to the caſtle. 
It is proudly ſeated on an elevated rock, planted 
to its very ſummit with vines; and commands a 
moſt extenſive view, in which Jura, and the 
mountains of the Black Foreft, are prominent 

features, | | 
From Uſtar they croſſed the fields to Grieffen, 
pleaſantly fituated on a ſmall promontory, embo- 
ſomed in a wood; and landed at the northern 
extremity of the lake of Grieffen. Proceeding 
through 
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through a country uniformly delightful and pic- 
tureſque, they ſtopped at the parſonage of a ſmall 
village. The clergyman's two daughters, about 
fifteen or fixteen years of age, politely brought 
milk and cherries for their refreſhment, The 
were neatly dreſſed in ſtra hats, with their ſhift 
ſleeves tied above the elbows, after the ſimple 
manner of the peaſant girls. 

From this retreat of innocence and vplicity ** 
they aſcended about a mile, when the view of 
Zuric, the lake, and environs, burſt on their en- 
raptured ſenſes. 


An expedition to the ſummit of Lagerbety 


was no leſs agreeable than the former. The fields 


were-enlivened with numerous parties employed 
in harveſt work. Oxen were chiefly uſed for 
draught, harneſſed like horſes. This practice 
has been partially introduced into England; and 
were it more general, which, it is hoped in time 
it will become, it would not only leſſen the ex- 
pence of farming, but diminiſh the price of pro- 
viſions. 

A few miles from Zuric, they paſſed through 
the village of Aff holteren, and gently aſcended 
to New Regenſberg, which ſtands on an elevation 
at the foot of the Lagerberg. The caſtle was 


formerly of great ſtrength, and frequently defied 
the attacks of Zuric. 


The rock, on which Regenſberg i is built, forms 


*Itis impotible to record the eaſy manner in which ſtrangers - 
are entertained in thoſe fimple regions, without imprecating 
that vicious and expenſive refinement, which has taken place 
in our own iſland. Here all hoſpital ty is deſtroyed by the in- 


troduCtion of luxury, waich is equaily inimical to oer and 
pullanthropy.. 


the 
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the eaſtern extremity of that vaſt chain of moun- 
tains, known by the general appellation of Jura, 

They now advanced through cultivated inclo- 
ſures, and afterwards through foreſts of pine, fir, 
and beech, till they reached the higheſt point of 
Lagerberg, on which ſtands a ſignal houſe. From 
this ſpot, which overlooks the whole country, is 
one of the moſt extenſive and unimterrupted pro- 
ſpects to be ſeen in Switzerland, _ 

The beauty and ſublimity of the landſcapes 
detained them here till the cloſe of evening, 
when they began to deſcend, and did not arrive 
at Zuric before the gloom of ni isht had overſpread 
the horizon. 

Our author next ſet out for Winterthur, diſ- 
tant about twelve miles from Zuric, a town, 
which, though ſituated in the canton, retains its 
own laws, has its own magiſtrates, and preſerves 
its original independence. It was formerly go- 
verned by its own counts, but at laſt fell under 
the protection of Zuric. 


The principal manufactures of this place are. 


muſlins, printed cottons, and cloths. Some vitriol 


Works are alſo carried on here with conſiderable 


ſucceſs. 'The inhabitants amount to about two 
thouſand. 


In the vicinity 1s the lite of the ancient Vito- 


durum, where a great number of Roman coins 
and medals have been dug up. No other remains 
of its former conſequence ſubſiſt, but the foun- 


dations of the ancient walls. 


The caſtle of Kyburgh, towering on the ſummit 


of an eminence which overlooks Winterthur and 


the adjacent diſtrict, is a pictureſque object; and 
is ſignalized in the hiftory of this country, during 
the turbulent period which preceded and followed 
1 the 


1 
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the interregnum of the empire. Part of this fabric 
is ancient, and part is modern. A bailiff reſides 
here, who poſſeſſes very extenſive powers, 
From Winterthur they travelled to Frauenfield, 
a ſmall town, the capital of Thurgau. It contains 
about one thouſand inhabitants, and is chiefly 
remarkable for being the place where, fince 
1712, the deputies of the Swiſs cantons aſſemble 
in general diet. 

Inſtead of following the uſual route by land, 

from Zuric to Baſle, they proceeded the greateſt 
part of the way by water. 'They embarked in the 
afternoon on the Limmat, the navigation of 
which has been repreſented as dangerous; but 
this can only happen during the melting of the 
ſnows, or after violent rains, unleſs occaſioned by 
the negligence or inexperience of the boatmen, 

The boat in which they ſailed was flat-bot- 
tomed and long, and was rowed, or rather ſteered, 

by three watermen, who advanced at the rate of 
from fix to ten miles an hour. The banks of the 
Limmat were at firſt flat, but afterwards roſe into 
hills, clothed with paſture and wood, or divided 
into vineyards : at laſt they became quite perpen- 
dicular, and were fringed to the w ater 8 edge with 
pendent trees. 

About a mile from Baden, they ſhot under the 
bridge of Wettingen with ſuch velocity, that in 
the moment Mr. Coxe was admiring its bold pro- 
jection on one fide, he in inftantly found himſelf 
on the other. This admirable piece of mechanitm 
is of wood, two hundred and forty feet in length, 
and ſuſpended above twenty feet from the ſurface 
of the water. It was the laſt work of the ſelf- 
26 artiſt, who conſtrued the bridge at Schaff- 

auſen. 
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able and ſylvan country, for ſome way along the 
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They landed at Baden, which derives its name 
from the neighbouring warm baths, mentioned 
by the ancients, under the names of Aqua and 
Thermæ Helveticæ. 

Baden was a Roman fortreſs; and after being 


a member of the Helvetic confederacy. 

The inhabitants elect their own magiſtrates, 
and have their reſpective judicial courts. The 
county, or bailliage, contains about twenty-four | 
thouſand perſons, of both ſexes and all ages. 

From Baden they proceeded through an agree- 


banks of the Limmat, and ſoon after croſſed the 
Reuſs into the canton of Berne. Having traverſed th 


a a plain, they arrived at the warm baths of Schintz- Wes 


nach, celebrated for being the place where the fo 
Helvetic ſociety firſt aſſembled. This ſociety, fr 
compoſed of ſome of the moſt learned men in Mp 
Switzerland, both of the cathohc and reformed- p! 
religion, exerted itſelf to extend the ſpirit of to- 7 
Jeration, and to leſſen that antipathy which ſub- 
ſiſted between the members of the two perſuaſions. MH 
The meetings of this liberal aſſociation are now tt 
transferred to Olten in Soleure. tc 
In the vicinity of the baths, on a lofty eminence, 
ſtand the remains of the caſtle of Hapſburgh, to 
which they aſcended through an ancient beech | 
wood. The ruins confiſt of an ancient tower of 
maſly ſtones, and part of a ſmall building of a 
much more modern date. 1 
This caſtle was erected in the beginning of the 9 
cleventh ceatury, and after being the birth- place 
and property of Rhodolph of Hapſburgh, Who 
Was clevated to the imperial throne, by various 
revolutions, has now gone to decay; and is now W 
only inhabited by the family of a peaſant. 6 


It 
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e It commands a boundleſs view over hills and 
d dales, plains and foreſts, rivers and lakes, towns 
d and villages, mountains and alps, «© emblematic,” 
ſays our author, „of that extent of power, to 
gs W which the talents of one man, who derived his 
e title from this caſtle, raiſed himſelf and his de- 
ſcendants, —alluding to Rhodolph Count of 
s, Hapſburgh, born in 1218, who became emperor 
e and founder of the houſe of Auſtria. | 
ir WM A ſpot fo remarkable could not fail to impreſs 
the mind of a ſenſible traveller with many reflec- 
>- tions on the mutability of fortune, and the eleva- 
e EE tionsanddepreſſionswhich families are often doom- 
e ed to experience. For a fimple Swiſs baron to reach 
d the imperial dignity, was ſuch a tranfition, as 
even ambition could ſcarcely have foreſeen ; and 
ie for the deſcendants of that emperor to be driven 
y, from their hereditary domains by a few ſmall re- 
n publics, in little more than a century after, is a 
-d- phenomenon in the hiſtory of man, that muſt have 
o- happened to be believed. 
b- Having ſatisfied their curioſity at the caſtle of 
Hapſburgh, the cradle of the houſe of Auſtria, 
they deſcended into the plain of Konigsfelden, 
to a convent of the ſame name, built by the em- 
preſs Elizabeth on the ſpot where her huſband 
Albert was aſſaſſinated. This murder was com- 
Maitted on the 1ſt of May 1308, in the open day, 
y the emperor's nephew, in the fight of his ſon 
Leopold and the reſt of his court, who had not 
3 yet paſſed the Reuſs; and who, though witneſſes 
to the horrid deed, could not get up in time to 
Feſcue the emperor. 
Tube convent, or abbey, built on the very ſpot, 
as richly endowed ; but at the reformation, the 
auds were ſecularized, and part of the building 
3 D 2 became 
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became the reſidence of a bailiff, part was con- 
verted into an hoſpital, and the reſt was ſuffered 
to fall to ruin, 

Many of the cells till exiſt in their original 
ſtate, and the chapel is ſtill entire, but no longer 
uſed for divine ſervice. The painted glaſs in the 
windows repreſent various hiſtories of the Old 


Teſtament, with the portraits of Elizabeth, and 


Agnes, her daughter, queen of Hungary, who aſ- 


ſumed the veil, and lived and died here; of the 


emperor Albert, whoſe aſſaſſination gave riſe to 
the endowment, and of his five ſons. | 

Several of the imperial line were buried in this 
chapel; but their bones were a few years ſince 
removed to the Abbey of St. Blaiſe, in the Black 


| Foreſt, where they were depoſited with great 


pomp, under magnificent monuments. 

Near Konigsfelden is the ſmall village of 
Windith, ſuppoſed to occupy the fite af the Vin- 
doniſla of Tacitus; certain it is, from many frag- 


ments of antiquity diſcovered here, that this muſt B 


have been the ſtation ofalarge Roman colony. The 


following quotation from the eloquent author of 


the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire is too 


beautiful and too appropriate to be omitted here. 
e Within the ancient walls of Vindoniſſa,“ ſays 
he, © the caſtle of Hapiburgh, the Abbey of Ko- 
nigsfeld, and the town of Bruck have ſucceſ- 
fively ariſen. The philoſophic traveller may com- 
pare the monuments of Roman conqueſt, of feu- 
dal or Auſtrian tyranny, of monkiſh ſuperſtition, 
and of induſtrious freedom. If he be truly a 
philoſopher, he will applaud the merit and hap- 


pineſs of his own time.” 


Next morning they embarked on the Aar, | 
which, after having received ſome tributary | 


ſtreams, and riſen to a river of ſoine magnitude, 
r falls 
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ills into the Rhine. Its waters, which are of a 
finer hue, are, for a long way after their junc- 
tion, diſtinguiſhed from the ſea-green colour of 
the Rhine. Ts, 

In point of piQtureſque beauty, the banks of 
the Rhine are infinitely ſuperior to thoſe of the 


Aar. They conſiſt of ſteep acclivities, feathered 


with wood, gentle ſlopes bordered with vines, 
foreſt ſcenes or paſture, and exhibit a continued 
ſucceſſion of towns and villages, 
The ſtream carried them eighteen miles in three 
hours, and they diſembarked at Lauffenburgh, 
where the Rhine forms a catara& not deſtitute of 
beauty, though greatly inferior to the fall near 


| Sehaffhauſen, As Mr, Coxe ſtood on the crags 


of the northern ſhore, the principal objects were 
a high bridge, partly open, partly covered ; a row 
of houſes, with an old ruined caſtle, crowning a 
ſummit that overhung the water; a perſpective 
of woods and meadows through the arcades of 
the bridge ; and the river daſhing over its craggy 
bed in a floping cataraR, on 

About half a mile below the fall they re-em- 
barked; and found the waters ſtill ſo much agi- 


tated that it required all the {kill and dexterity 


of the pilot to prevent their little veſſel being 
daſhed againſt the ſhelving rocks. As they ap- 
proached Baſle, the ſtream became gradually 
more tranquil, and they landed, bighly delighted 
with their expedition. | 
When they arrived at Baſle, it was about neon; 
but our author was ſurpriſed to find that all the 
clocks in the town ſtruck one. On enquiry, he 
was informed that they conſtantly go an hour 
tatter than the real time, for which abſurdity va— 
rious reaſons are aſligned. One is, that during 
J.3 | the 
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the council of Baſle the clocks were put forward, 
that the lazy, indolent cardinals and biſhops might 


arrive in time. Others maintain, that a conſpiracy | 


being formed to aſſaſſinate the magiſtrates at mid- 
night, one of the burgomaſters, who had notice of 
the deſign, advanced the town clock an. hour ; by 
which the conſpirators, thinking they had miſſed 
the appointed time, were diſconcerted and induc- 
ed to retire; and as a perpetual memorial of this 
happy deliverance, the clocks were always kept in 
the fame advanced ſtate. The third, and laſt 
reaſon, is the moſt probable, that the ſun dial on 
the outſide of the choir of the cathedral, by which 
the clocks are regulated, not being properly ſet, 

occaſions a variation from the true time of forty- 
five minutes. 

However this may be, the inhabitants of Baſle 
are ſo attached to this whimſical cuſtom of getting 
the ſtart of time, that though various attempts 
have been made to remove the abſurdity, the peo- 
ple have conftantly interfered to prevent an alter- 
ation; as if they thought their liberties would be 
loft, ſhould their clocks agree with thoſe of the 
reſt of Enrope. Indeed, long eftabliſhed cuſtoms, 
however ridiculous or unconſequential, are apt to 
make ſtrong impreſſions on vulgar minds. Even 
in England, it was long before the people could 
be perſuaded to reckon the year according to the 
general mode of computation, received in the 
other nations of Europe. 

Baſle enjoys a delightful ſituation on the banks 
of the Rhine, near the point where that noble 
ftream makes a ſudden bend to the north. It con- 


fiſts of two towns, united by a long bridge. It | 


ſtands very favourably for commerce, an advantage 
which the inhabitants have turned to good ac- 


count, 
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count, by eſtablifhing a number of manufactures, 


and carrying on an extenſive trade. 
The cathedral is an elegant Gothic pile; but 


ſtrangely disfigured by a daubing of roſe-colouretl 


paint, ſpread over the whole edifice, It contains 
the aſhes of ſeveral great and illuſtrious charac- 


| ters; among the reſt, the venerable remains of 


Eraſmus are depoſited under a marble tomb. 
Few men have done more honour to learning than 
Eraſmus, or have met with more diſtinguithed 


| applauſe from impartial poſterity. 


The univerſity of Baſle was formerly diftin- 
guiſhed for the eminent perſons it produced. The 


names of the Baughins, Buxtorf, Wetſtien, the 
| Bernoullis and Euler, are ſufficient to mark its 
conſequence; If it has declined from its original 
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| rank, it may be imputed to the caſual mode of 
electing the profeſſors. . 


The public library, though not very extenſive, 


contains a choice and rare collection of early 
| printed books, and ſome curious manuſcripts. 


In a ſuit of rooms, adjoining to this library, is 
a cabinet of petrifactions, collected in the canton 


of Baſle by Annoni ; ſome ancient medals and 


gems; a few antiquities found at Augſt; a large 
number of prints; and ſome original drawings: 


| aud paintings by Holbein, who was a native of 


this town. | 
Among the works of Holbein, that diſplay the 


WF vivacity of his fancy, may be mentioned the 
8 ſketches which he drew, on peruſing the Eulogium 
of Folly by Eraſmus, on the margin of the preſent 
copy of that work, from the author. This curi- 


ous volume is preſerved in the library; and has 


* lately been publiſhed in French, Latin, and Ger- 


man, with fac-ſimilies of the original deſigns, 


engraved on wood, 
| The 
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The Dance of Death in the churchyard of the 
the predicants of the ſuburbs of St, John, though 
frequently aſcribed to the pencil of Holbein, has 
been proved by good judges to be none of his. It | 
is probable, however, that from this ancient paint- 
ing, he took the firſt hint towards compoſing his 
famous drawings on the Dance of Death, They 
conſiſt of forty-four pieces, and are now in the 
poſſeſſion of Prince Gallitzin, once miniſter from 
the Empreſs of Ruſſia to the court of Vienna. 
Mr. Coxe ſays he frequently ſaw thoſe celebrated 
drawings, during his ſtay at Vienna, and particu- 
larly admired the variety of attitudes and charac- 
ters in which the laſt mortal foe is repreſented. 

Our author viſited a ſmall but pleaſing collec- 
tion of pictures, moſtly of the Flemiſh and Dutch 
ſchools, belonging to M. Faeſch, member of the 


great council. Inthe court-yard, before this gentle- WM n, 
man's houſe, is a wooden ſtatue of Rhodolph I. ſeat- 0 
ed on a throne, and clothed with the imperial in- 8 
ſignia. Underneath is the date of 1273, the era 
of that emperor's coronation. The rudeneſs of the A 
ſculpture renders it probable that it is the original | 


of that great emperor, who was beſieging Baſle, 
when he received the unexpected news of his elec- 
tion. The gates were inftantly thrown open; 
and he was admitted as a friend into that town, 
which had juſt before dreaded him as its moſt 
formidable enemy. 

The ſupreme legiſlative power of Baſle i is veſted 
in the great and little councils, conſiſting of three 
hundred members, and their united voice is with- 
out control. 'The ſenate, or little council, elect- 
ed from the great, is compoſed of ſixty perſons; 3 
and to them the general adminiſtration of govern- 

ment is committed. The collective body of Citi- 
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zens aſſemble only once a year; when the magiſ- 


trates publicly take an oath to maintain the con- 
ſtitution, and to preſerve the Iberties and immu- 
nities of the people. A reciprocal oath of obedi- 


| ence to the laws is adminiſtered to the citizens, in 


their reſpective tribes; 

The meaneſt citizen is legally capaciated to be 
a member of the great council; and by the fin- 
gular mode of election my poſlibly be choſen, 


All ranks of citizens, ſave the members of the 


univerſity, are cligible to fill up vacancies. The 
whole maſs of the people is divided into eighteen 


tribes, each of which appoint twelve delegates | 


to the great council; and upon a vacancy, nomi- 


nate fix perſons, one of whom is choſen by lot. 


The reigning burgomatter and the great tribune 
appointed to be the drawers of this official lottery, 
both at the ſame inſtant draw a ticket from two 
ſeparate bags; and the candidate, whoſe name 
comes out at the ſame time with the ticket on 


which the employment is written, obtains the 


poſt. 


But it is not only counſellors of ſtate and the 
ſeveral magiſtrates that are choſen by lot; z even 
the profeſſors of the univerſity are elected in the 


ſame manner. Hence it has happened, that the 
chair of rhetoric has been aſſigned to a mathema- 
tician ; and the profeſſorſhip of anatomy to an ad- 
mirer of the belles lettres. The allotments are 
certainly ridiculous, and muſt tend to injure the 
credit of the univerſity, not only in the eyes of 
the natives, but alſo of foreigners. Fortune in 


the deſtribution of her favours cannot poſlibly 


ſhew greater caprice than in fimilar inſtances, 

The ſumptuary laws are very ftri at Baſle. 

The uſe of carriages in the town 1s not indeed 
prohibited, 
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prohibited, as in ſome of the capitals of the cone 1 


federacy; but no citizen is allowed to have a ſer- 
vant behind his carriage. Laws of this kind may 
ſometimes be carried to an extravagant length; 
but in ſmall republics, the principle is ſalutary. 
So partial are the lower ranks to the enjoy- 
ments of their own country, that they ſeem to 
think true felicity is centred at Baſle; and 1n- 
deed the lower claſſes are no where more com- 
fortable. Freedom is the equal lot of all, and 
the poorer are not tortured by the fight of luxu- 
ry which they cannot reach, nor rendered miſe- 
rable by an oftentatious diſplay of wealth and 
grandeur, A happy fimplicity of manners 1s 
univerſally prevalent; and it would excite a 
ſmile to enumerate all the articles which paſs un- 
der the opprobrious name of luxuries, 
In general the burghers ſons receive an excel- 
Jent education, which qualifies them for thoſe of- 
fices which fortune may throw in their way. At 
the time our author was here, the treaſurer was 
a baker, and had twice been appointed a candi- 
date for the office of the great tribune. 
The conduct of magiſtrates is no where more 
freely or ſeverely canvaſſed than at Baſle. Per- 
haps this privilege may. be often extended beyond 
its proper limits; but it is the vital principle of 
liberty, not to control it; and without this, no 
free government can long ſuryive, Reſtrain li- 
berty of ſpeech, and freedom is no more | 
Baſle 1s the largeſt, and ſeems once to have 


been the moſt populous of the Swiſs towns. It 3B 
is capable of containing one hundred thouſand MR 
inhabitants, though now they are dwindled away 


to about fourteen thouſand, The diſcourage- 
ments which foreigners are under, who are neither 
| permitted 
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Wermitted to carry on any commerce, nor to fol- 
Wow any trade, and the jealouſy the citizens ſhew, 
to keep all power in their own hands, have been 
the principal cauſes to haſten the decline of the 
place. The magiſtrates, indeed, are ſenſible of 
the impolitic reſtraints under which ſtrangers la- 
bour ; but large bodies of men are ſeldom actuat- 
ed by ſuch a generous ſpirit as to ſacrifice perſon- 
Wal and immediate advantages to the future wel- 
fare of the community. 5 
During Mr. Coxe's ſtay at Baſle, he was 
prompted by curioſity to viſit the hoſpital and 
burying ground of St. James, not far from the 
town, near the ſmall river Birs, celebrated for a 
deſperate combat, in 1444, between the Swiſs 
and the dauphin of France, afterwards Louis XI. 
Never was Swiſs valour and intrepidity more ſig- 
nally diſplayed than on that memorable day.. 
Fifteen hundred of them had the courage to op- 
poſe themſelves to eight thouſand of the enemy's 
Wcavalry ; and though victory at laſt declared for 
the French, it coſt them more than three times 
the number of their oppoſers. "Ss 


Of the whole phalanx of the Swiſs, only fix- 


Ws. 
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randed with infamy, for not having ſacrificed 


hoſe who were deſperately wounded, and left 
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n the field of battle, only thirty-two were found 


n record. 
4 Louis himſelf declared, that ſuch another vie- 
8*ory would ruin his army; and generouſly con- 
eſted, that he derived no other advantage from 

| | it, 
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it, than to know and eſteem Swiſs valour. Ac- 
cordingly this deſperate conflict gave riſe to their 
treaty with Charles II. the firſt they ever con- 
tracted with France. ; 
The Swiſs ill talk of this famous action with 1 
an enthuſiaſtic ardour. Every year the inhabit- | 
ants of Baſle form parties to an inn, near the 
ſcene of the engagement, in order to commemo- 
rate, in a red wine produced from ſome vine- 
yards planted on the field of battle, the heroic 
deeds of their countrymen, who fell in ſuch a 
noble conteſt, This wine, which they call the 
blood of the Swiſs, is highly prized by the Baſi- 
leans, though it has little to recommend it in 
point of flavour. | 
Not far from Baſle are the ruins of Auguaſt 
Rauricorum, formerly a large Roman town, 
now. dwindled away to a ſmall village. Of its 
former grandeur nothing remains, ſave ſome mar- 
ble columns and ſcattered fragments of pillars, 
with a circular range of walls on a. riſing ground, 
entirely covered with underwood. This was pro- 
bably the theatre. Our author obſerved alſo ſome. 
remains of the aqueducts which conveyed the wa- 
ter to the town from the diſtance of twelve miles. n. 
Medals of the Roman emperors, from Auguſtus 
to Conſtantine, are frequently found in turning 
up the ground, amidſt the ruins. Our author 
purchaſed one of Trajan and another of Albinus, —x 
ſrom a labourer. U 
Mr. Coxe made an excurſion to Mulhauſen, a a 
town in alliance with the Swiſs cantons, though 
entirely ſurrounded by the dominions of France. 
It ſtands in a diſtrict of Alſace, about fifteen 
miles from Baſle, in a fertile plain, at the bottom I 
of a ridge of hills, not far from the Voges; and. 
its 
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its whole territory is compriſed within a precinct 
of eight miles. | LOG, \A 
It was received into the Helvetic confederacy | 
in 1515, by which its liberty and independence 
WE have been preſerved, both from the encroach- 
ments of the empire and of France. The govern- 
ment is ariſto-democratical. The ſupreme power 
reſides in the great and little councils, conſiſting, . 
together, of ſeventy-eight perſons, drawn from 
the burghers, whoſe number amounts to ſeven . 
hundred, diſtributed into fix tribes. The inha- 

bitants are of the reformed religion, and the town 
contains about ſix thouſand ſouls, with about two 
t thouſand more in its little territory. „55 
= Though the greateſt part of the dominions ſub- 
ect to the biſhop of Baſle, or, as the Proteſtants . 
ſtyle him, the Prince of Porentru, is not com- 
Wpriſed' within the limits of Switzerland, yet as 
many of his ſubjects are comburghers with Berne, 
Wand under the protection of that republic, his 
erritory is uſually included in all the topogra- 
hical accounts of the cantons, „„ 
Our author made ſeveral excurſions into this 
iſhopric, and informed himfelf as to its politi- 
al and local circumſtances. The ſovereign of 
his country is choſen by the chapter of eighteen 
anons, refident at Arleſheim, and confirmed by 
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ceaſions, to conſult his chapter. His ſubjects 

Þ re partly Proteſtants, partly Catholics. The Pro- 

WEftants are chiefly ſeated in the valley of Munſ- 
Vol. XVIII. 8 ter, 
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ter, and to the ſouth of Pierre Pertuis. Their 
number is calculated at fifteen thouſand; that 
of the Catholics at thirty-five thouſand. | 

Porentru, the capital of the biſhop's dominions, 


and his principal reſidence, is a ſmall, neat town, 


in an oval plain, ſurrounded by well-wooded 
hills, and watered by a meandering ſtream. The 
epiſcopal palace ſtands on an eminence, over- 
looking the town, and the environs are fertile in 
corn and paſture, One of the towers of the pa- 
lace is ſaid to be of Roman workmanſhip, and is 
a monument of its high antiquity. 

The high roads, which lead from all quarters 
to Porentru, have been formed at a conſiderable 
expence, and do honour to the munificence of | 
the ſovereign. 

Bellelay, which Mr. Coxe viſited in his jour- 
ney from Bienne to Porentru, is a rich abbey of 


| BenediQtines, about twenty miles from the capi- 
tal, in a ſequeſtered, but not unpleaſant ſituation. 


This abbey is not con fined ſolely to religious pur- 
poſes; but contains a military academy, provided 


with ſuitable maſters and profeſſors. The whole 
expence of a ſcholar's education and maintenance 


does not exceed twenty pounds per annum, 


On the 14th of Auguſt, Mr, Coxe made an ex- 
curſion, with ſeveral friends, to Arleſheim, about 
four miles from Baſle. They dined with Baron 
de Ligertz, one of the canons. After an elegant 
and ſocial repaſt, their hoſt attended them to a 


garden in the vicinity, called the Hermitage. 
The grounds are very extenſive and plcaſant; 


and form the uſual promenade of the town. 


The walks are carried along the fides of rocks, 


richly wooded, and through a delightful ſemicir- # 


eule plain, bounded by fertile hills. aud watered | 
by | 
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by a ſmall lake. Several natural caverns add to 
the romantic beauty of the ſcenery, while many 
tranſlucent ſtreams, conveyed from a diſtance, 
fall in ſmall caſcades, or bubble from the ground 
like real ſprings. 3 

In another excurſion to Bienne, they paſſed 
through a fertile plain, watered by the Birs, and 
bounded by two chains of the Jura. As they pro- 
ceeded, the plain gradually narrowed, and the 
mountains approached each other. They now 
entered the rich valley of Lauffen, encircled by 
rocks, ſprinkled with groves of oak and beech, 
and exhibiting many romantic points of view. 

About three leagues farther, they came to a 
narrow paſs, which leads to the valley of Del- 
mont, and aſcended to the town of the ſame 
name, pleaſantly fituated on an acclivity, backed 
by a ridge of rocks, embrowned by firs. 

A mile beyond Delmont, they ſtopped at. Cor- 
randelin, to view an iron foundery, The ore is 
drawn from the valley of Delmont, and is taken 
from the ground in pieces generally no Jarger 


| than a pea. 


Soon after, quitting Corrandelin, they entered 
a narrow glen, about four miles long, and, in 
many places, reſembling a ſubterraneous paſſage. 
The road winds by the fide of the impetuous 
Birs, at the bottom of two ranges of white rocks, 
of inacceſſible height, yet agreeably feathered 
with trees, which almoſt exclude the rays of the 
ſun from the narrow vale below. | 

In the midſt of the glen is La Roche, the firſt 
Proteſtant village in the valley of Munſter ; the 
Houſes of which ſtand on both ſides of the Birs. 

Having paſſed this narrow vale, they entered a 
fertile plain encircled by hills, in the centre of 
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which ftands the village of Munſter. Half a 
mile beyond this, they came to another glen, 
more wild, more craggy, and obſcure than that 
which they had lately left, The Birs ruſhes 
through it with great impetuoſity, and the open 

ſpace barely allows room for a carriage road. 


\ This cauſeway, over broken crags and ſteep pre- 


cipices, does honour to the prince under whoſe 
direction, and at whoſe expence it was executed. 

Though our author had frequently heard it re- 
marked in Switzerland, that in all deep valleys, 
which interſe& the mountains, the ſalient angles 
on one ſide correſpond with the cavities of the 


other, and the parallel ſtrata of rocks have a re- 


ſemblance on both ſides; yet he never ſaw the 
fact more ſtrongly exemplified than iu the two 
ridges of limeftone rocks that border this glen. 
They are of ftupendous height ; and the ftrata, 


whether horizontal, inclined, or almoſt perpendi- 


cular, are exactly fimilar, and of the ſame thick- 
neſs on both hands. Hence it is evident, they 


were formerly united, and have been rent aſun- 
der by ſome violent convulſion, or gradually worn 
by the attrition of the waters. EE 
They now entered another plain, well cultivat- M 
ed, and ſpotted with villages; and towards the 


cloſe of the evening arrived at Molleray, where 


they paſſed the night. The greateſt part of the 
inhabitants are employed in agriculture; and 


ſeem a contented, happy, and induſtrious race. 
Two miles farther they reached the celebrated 

paſs of Pierre Pertuis, at the bottom of which 

the Birs burſts from the ground in ſeveral copious 


ſprings, and turns two mills within a few paces 
of its principal {ource, 


Pierre 
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Pierre Pertuis i is a large arched aperture through 

a ſolid rock, about thirty feet long, forty-five 
blogs and thirty high in the loweſt part, It is 

doubtful whether it is formed by art or nature. 
A Roman inſcription over the arch, much defac- 
ed, has exerciſed the ingenuity of ſeveral antiqua- 
ries, It ſeems to imply that a road was formed 
through the mountain by Patermus, a duumvir, 
during the reigns of Marcus Aurelius and Verus. 

The ſouthern extremity of Pierre Pertuis leads 
into the valley of St. Imier. The inhabitants are 

Proteſiants, and are governed by a bailiff, ap- 
pointed by the biſhop of Baſle. The whole diſ- 
trict lies within the Jura mountains, and is fer- 
tile in paſturage. 

On arriving at the extremity of Mount J ura, | 
one of the ſublimeſt views in nature burſts on the 
fight, commanding an undulating line of country 
fertilized by the Aar, and backed by the majeſtic 
chain of Alps, extending beyond the frontiers of 
Savoy. 

. gently into the plain, they croſſed 
the Sure, and finiſhed this Gelightful expedition 
at Bienne. 

This ſmall territory lies between the lake and 

a chain of the Jura mountains, and contains 
ow fix thouſand inhabitants. The town ſtands 
at the foot of the Jura, near the borders of the 
lake, which is here about nine miles in length 
and four in breadth. 

The biſhop of Baſle is ſovereign of this diſtri; 
but the inhabitants enjoy many extenſive privi- 
leges and franchiſes. The revenue amounts only 
to about three hundred pounds per annum ; but, 
mean as his civil liſt is, it is ſtill more confider- 
able than his power. 
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The language of the country is a kind of . 
2 505 German. The people are active and in- 
duſtrious, and ſeveral manufactures are eſtabliſh- 
ed = the town, which carries on a confiderable 
trade. | | EY 
The road from Bienne to Soleure traverſes a 
fertile valley watered by the Aar, at the foot of 
a ridge of Mount Jura, the ſides of which are 
deeply tinged with pendent forefts of pine and fir. 
Soleure is delightfully fituated on the Aar, 
which here expands its banks, and opens into a 
ſpacious river. Some fanciful antiquarians 
aſcribe the foundation of this town to Abraham; 
others with more probability maintain, that it 
was one of the twelve towns which was deſtroy- 
ed upon the emigration of the original inhabi- 
tants into Gaul. But whenever its demolition 
happened, it is pretty clear, from the medals, in- 
ſcriptions, and antiquities, found in the neigh- 
bourhood, that the ſpot was reoccupied by a Ro- 
man colony, as its name, Caſtrum Salodurenſe, 
imports, _ | 
It 1s now a ſmall, but extremely neat, town, 
ſurrounded by regular ſtone fortifications. Its 
opulation amounts to about four thouſand. 
The church of St. Urs is one of the moſt ſtriking 
objects in it. This is a noble modern edifice, of 
whitiſh grey ſtone, which admits of a high po- 
liſh. The lower part of the building is of the 
_ Corinthian, and the upper of the Compoſite or- 
der. The expence amonnted to at leaſt eighty 
thouſand pounds; a very conſiderable ſum to a 
republic, whoſe annual revenues do not exceed 
twelve thouſand ſterling. 
In the priſon houſe, a ſtrong ſtone building, 
the criminals are confined in ſeparate cells. 
1 Though 


* 
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Though the penal laws are apparently ſevere» 

yet the judicial ſentences are ſo remarkably mild 
that we are told a priſoner, on his acquittal, wrote 
on the wall of his cell, He who is inclined to 
rob and eſcape hanging, let him exerciſe his trade 
in the canton of Soleure.” 

The public library is a late erection, and con- 
ſequently cannot boaſt of any conſiderable trea- 
ſares; yet by the induſtry and zeal of the Abbe 
Herman, it has already rifen to fome diſtinction. 
Great praiſe is due to this public ſpirited eccleſi- 
aſtic, who with an income of barely ſixty pounds 

a year, gave birth to the inſtitution, and increaſ- 
ed its ſtores at his private charge. 
The circumjacent country is pleaſantly diverſi- 
fied, and preſents many views, which are as agree- 
able as wild, and as pleaſing as romantic, The 
fitwation of the hermitage, called des Croix, is a 
moſt enchanting retreat, at the extremity of a 
imall wood, not far from the town. This, how- 
ever, is only one of the many ſcenes that invite 
admiration, In a country fo pictureſque as Swit- 
_ zerand, it is impoſſible to par ticularize every 
lovely or imprettive view. 

The canton of Soleure, which holds the ele- 
venth rank in the Helvetic confederacy, ſtretches 
partly through the plain, and partly along the 
== chains of Jura, and contains about NT thouſand 
People. 
= The ſoil is moſtly fertile in 1 corn, and ſome diſ- 
tricts, which lie within the J ura, abound in ex- 
cellent paſturage. 

The trade carried on here is much leſs exten- 
five than the fituation would allow; for few of 


the cantons are more ady antageouſiy placed for 
a flouriihing commerce, 


The 
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The inhabitants are Catholics, excepting thoſe 
in the bailliage of Buckegberg, who are Proteſt- 
ants, In ſpirituals, the Catholics are under the 
government of three biſhops ;—thoſe of Lauſanne, 
Conſtance, and Baſle. 

The Proteſtants, though ſubject to Soleure, are 
under the protection of Berne. This complica- 

tion of political and religious intereſts formerly 


created frequent miſunderſtandings between the 


two cantons; but at laſt matters were amicably 
and finally adjuſted; and Berne never interferes, 


except in regard to eccleſiaſtical matters in the 
Proteſtant bailliage. 


All the male ſubjects in the canton, from the 
age of fifteen to that of ſixty, are enrolled into 
ſix regiments; forming, collectively, eight thou- 
ſand men, excluſive of two hundred and forty 


dragoons, and a corps of artillery. The colonel 


of each regiment is always a ſenator, and the ma- 
jor a member of the great council. The captains 
are either members of the great council, or an- 
cient burghers; the firſt lieutenants are uſually 
ancient burghers; while the ſubordinate officers 
are commonly choſen from among the moſt re- 
ſpectable peaſantry. 
The militia are aſſembled and reviewed every 
May and September; and in ſpring and autumn, 


are exerciſed by the inferior officers in their re- 
ſpective villages. 


The ſovereign power reſides in the great coun- 


cil, which, including the ſenate, or little coun- 
cil of thirty-ſix, conſiſts of one hundred and two 
members, choſen by the ſenate, in equal propor- 
tions, from the eleven tribes or companies, into 
which the ancient burghers are diſtributed ; and 


in 
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in all inſtances, the vacancy is filled np from the 
company to which the lat member belanged. 
The prerogatives of the great council, are to 
enact and abrogate laws, to explain any obſcure 
parts of the conſtitution ; to levy taxes; to declare 
war, and conclude peace; to contract alliances; 
and to receive appeals in criminal cauſes, and in 
civil proceſſes above a certain value. It aſſem- 
bles ordinarily once a month, ; and extaordinari- 
ly on being convened by the ſenate. 

The ſenate or little council, a conſtituent part 
of the great, is compoſed of the two advoyers, or 
chiefs, of the republic, who annually alternate; 
the chancellor, or ſecretary of ſtate, who, how- 
ever, has no vote; and thirty-three ſenators 
drawn from the remaining fixty-fix members of 
the great council, in equal proportions from the 
eleven tribes. 1 6 

This ſenate is intruſted with the executive 
power, and with the care of the police. It bas 
likewiſe ſupreme and final juriſdiction in all cri- 
minal caufes, except where a burgher is concern- 
ed, who has the privilege of an appeal to the 
great council. The qualifications of a ſenator 
are, that he ſhall be twenty-four years of age, a 
member of the great council, and drawn from 
the ſame company to which the laſt ſenator be- 
longed. LETT 

This body aſſembles thrice a week, and as often 
befides as circumſtances require. The reigning 
advoyer has the power of convocation. 

Government draws its principal revenues, which 
collectively do not exceed thirteen thouſand 
pounds a year, from a tax on funds, from tithes, 
tolls, exciſe duties on wine, a monopoly of ſak, 

tubſidies, &c. &c, „ af 
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The burghers are divided into ancient and new. 
The former conſiſt of about eighty-five families, 
the deſcendants of thoſe illuſtrious names who 


laid the foundation of the republic. Theſe poſ- 
ſeſs ſeveral privileges and exemptions above the 
new families; and the diſtinctions are very nicely 
obſerved between the two clailes. 


The burghers, both ancient and new, are diſ- 
tributed into eleven tribes. Every perſon may 
chuſe his tribe; but having once inſcribed his 


name in it, he cannot revoke the deed. For the 


purpoſe of obtaining a place as ſoon as poſſible in 


the government, a young nobleman fixes on that 


company in which there is likely to be a vacancy 
earlieſt; but if he enters into a different tribe 
from his father, he muſt paſs a probation of a 
year before he can be a candidate for admiſſion 


into the great council. 


The general afſembly of ancient and new 
burghers, called Roſengarten, which meets on St, 
John's day, for the purpoſe of electing, or con- 


firming, the advoyer, and ſome other officers of 


the republic, is one of the grandeſt ceremonies in 
the ſtate, 


About fix in the morning, the advoyer out of 
office, the ſenators, members of the great coun- 
cil, ancient and new burghers, aſſemble in their 
reſpective companies. After certain ſignals, the 
reigning advoyer, accompanied by ſome of the 


officers of ſtate, repairs, with drums beating and 
_ trumpets ſounding, from the town-houſe to the 


church of the Cordeliers ; where, after preſent- 


ing his offering upon the altar of the Virgin, he 


ſeats himſelf on a throne near the altar. In a 
ſhort time, the ſenators and remaining members 
of the great council make their appearance, at 

| the 
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the head of their reſpective tribes, and having 
preſented their offerings, keep their ranks, except 
the ex- advoyer, who places himſelf near his col- 
league on the throne. 

Maſs being ſaid, all the burghers retire, and 
the doors of the church are cloſed, The advoyer, 
with his ſceptre in his hand, pronounces a ha- 
rangue, then delivering up the inſignia of office, 
he receives the thanks of the aſſembly by the at- 
torney general. 

This ceremony being finiſhed, the advoyers 
retire to another part of the church, when the 
chancellor ſummons the ſenators into the choir, 
and having obtained their confirmation to the 
advoyers remaining in office another year, after- 
wards demands the approbation of the whole aſ- 
ſembly of burghers. 

The election being confirmed, with the cuſtom- 
ary formalities, the advoyers take an oath of of- 
fice ; and the proceſſion returns, headed by the 
reigning advoyer. 

From the conſideration of this detail, it is eyi- 
dent, that the government of Soleure is ſtrictly 
ariſtocratical, the lower claſſes of the people hav- 
ing little ſhare in it. But under whatever deno- 
mination it may be clailed, it is certainly mild 
and equitable, and the people Are tranquil and 

ntented. 

The French ambaſſador to the Helvetie body | 
reſides at Soleure, and diſtributes thoſe annual 
ſubſidies which are ee * treaty to be paid 
to the cantons *. 


* This muſt be reag with a reſerence :o the time when Mr. 
Coxe wrote. The former relations between France and fore yn 
nations are now totally changed; but certainly lenz with Swit- 
acrlend than other cohntties. I | 
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Switzerland gains or loſes by hiring out her troo 
to foreign nations in alliance with her. That the 
fidelity of theſe troops is univerſally allowed, is a 


circumſtance that redounds to the honour of the 


national character; but, on the other hand, to traf- 
| ie in blood, and for paltry ſubſidies to engage in 
any cauſe, ſeems to betray a mercenary ſpirit, and 
a diſregard of juſtice and humanity. Tt has been 
urged that, were it not for thofe drains of the 
people, Switzerland would be overſtocked with 
inhabitants, and find a difficulty in procuring 
ſubſiſtence; but in reply to this reaſoning, it 
may juſtly be alleged, that the Swiſs do not uſe 


all the reſources in their power; and that com- 


meree, in particular, is far from being generally 
encouraged or attended to. 

In ſhort, it ſeems, that the only 2dvantage the 
cantons derive from engaging their ſubjects in 
foreign ſervice, is to keep up a knowledge of the 
art of war and a martial ſpirit, which might be 
loft, or evaporate, during the long periods of 
peace which the Swiſs enjoy. In other views, 
they are certainly loſers; for the population is by 
no means ſo large as might be defirable : in moſt 
of the great towns, there is a manifeſt deficiency 
of inhabitants; and even in the country, hands 
are frequently wanted for the e of agri- 


culture. 
Having finiſhed his account of goleurg, we 


next find our author at Zuric, from which he 
proceeded to Albis, a ſmall village about three 
leagues diſtant, ſeated on the ſummit of a moun- 
tain, and commanding a delightful proſpect. 
Farther on they patied. over the field of battle 
at Cappel, where Zuinglius was ſlain. While 
15 they 


It TH long been a diſputed point, whether 
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they regretted this inſtance of diſunion between 
the Swiſs cantons, they could not refrain their 
unavailing concern at the contemplation of the 
premature death of that great reformer, who fell 
in the forty-eighth year of his age. 
They purſued their journey to Zug through a N 
moſt delightful country, ſo thickly covered with _ } 
fruit trees, that the whole reſembled a continued a | 
orchard. * 
Zug, the capital of > canton, — gly fi- q 
tuated on the edge of a beautiful lake, in a fertile. 
valley, abounding with corn, paſture, and wood. y 
This canton preſerved its fidelity to the houſe of ; 
Auſtria, when the neighbouring ſtates had formed 
themſelves into independent republics; but as it 
afforded frequent opportunity of invaſion to their 
grand enemy, the allied ſtates, in 1351, laid ſiege 
to Zug, and as the Duke of Auſtria was in no 
condition to relieve it, the town, at length, was 
obliged to ſurrender. The generoſity of the oon- 
querors was equal to the courage and magnani- 
mity of the vanquiſhed; for, in conſequence of 
this ſubmiſſion, the canton of Zug was delivered 
from a foreign yoke, and was drr NaN ow the: 
| Helvetic confederacy. «++ 

The government of this little canton is ex- 
tremely complicated; and the inhabitants of the | 
IT town have ſomewhat more influence than thoſe } 
in the other democratic cantons. The general ad- | 
ZE miniftration' of affairs is intruſted to the council 
of the regency, compoſed of forty members. The 
council, as well as the landamman, reſide always 
in the capital, 
== Olwald, one of our old Britiſh kings, i is the ti- 
WE tular ſaint of Zug. In the church ſtands his ſla- 
due, with the ſubſequent ann c 
Vol. XV III. F Sanctus 
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| Sanftus Ofwaldus Rex Angliz Patronus hujus Ecclefiz. 


This Oſwald was a king of Northumberland, in 
the ſeventh century, and was much renowned for 
his chaſtity, and the fancied miracles he perform-. 
ed. Why, or by what means, he became 1o high- 
ly honoured at Zug, would be vain to enquire. 
Superſtition has nothing to do with argument 
or reaſon ; and Oſwald, it muſt be confeſſed, is 
Juſt as valuable a patron as any ſaint in the ca- 
Jendar. | 
Having got into a boat at Zug, they rowed 
acroſs the lake, about three leagues long and one 
broad, and landed in the canton of Schweitz. 
From thence they walked to Kuflnacht ; and in 
the way paſſed by a ſmall chapel ſacred to Wil- 
liam Tell, and ſaid to be erected on the ſpot 
where he ſhot the Auſtrian governor, 
At Kuſſnacht they embarked on the lake of 
Lucerne, and as they approached the fine town 
of that name, they were enchanted with the 
views which preſented themſelves on all ſides. 
Lucerne revolted from the honſe of Auſtria, 
and joined the confederacy which had been par- 


tially formed. In 1386, however, Leopold invaded 


the canton with a numerous army, determined 
to bring the people back to their allegiance, The 
combined troops of the Swiſs, engaged the ene- 
my at Sempach, and gained a bloody victory, in 
which Leopold loſt his life. When his troops 
began to waver and fall back, he might have 
eſcaped; but determined not to ſurvive ſuch an 
ignominious day, he ruſhed into the thickeſt 
ranks of the foe, and was lain. His armour is 
ſill preſerved in the arſenal of the place, toge- 
ther with a quantity of cords, with which, ac- 
33 cording 
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cording to tradition, he intended to have bound 
the citizens of Lucerne, | Tg 
The government of this republic is ariſtocrati- 
cal, or rather oligarchical. The ſovereign power 
reſides in the council of one hundred, compriſing 
the ſenate, or little council. The former is no- 
minally paramount, but the whole power aQual- 
ly refides in the latter, conſiſting of thirty-ſix _ 
members, | | 85 
The chiefs of this republic are two advoyers, 
who are choſen from among the members of the 
ſenate, by the ſovereign council, and annually 
confirmed. In all elections, the relations of the 
candidate, to the third degree, are excluded from 
voting; and neither the father and the ſon, nor 


two brothers, can be members of the ſenate at 


the ſame time. This is apparently an excellent 
regulation, to prevent the too great influence of 
family connections; but, however ſpecious in 
theory, it is found to be uſeleſs in practice. 

Lucerne being the firſt in rank and power 


among the Catholic cantons, is the reſidence of the 


pope's nuncio. The town ſcarcely contains three 
thouſand inhabitants; it is almoſt deſtitute of 
manufactures, and has little commerce. Nor is 
this all there is neither taſte nor encouragement 
for learning; yet, under thoſe combined diſad- 
vantages, ſome few have rendered themſelves 
eminent by their literary acquirements. Our au- 
thor mentions M. Balthaſar, a member of the ſe- 
nate, and a man of great intellectual energy. 
The population of the canton has conſiderably 
increaſed within the laſt century, a proof of the 
mild equity of the government, and the progreſs 
of the people in agricultural purſuits ; for they 
haye little elſe to depend on, 
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Sox Es TRAVELS. 
The cathedral and the Jeſuit's church are 1 


| _ public buildings worthy of notice; and they 


are laden with falſe ornaments, and diſgraced b 


paltry paintings. In the cathedral is a fine-toned 
* of large dimenſions. 


The bridges, which 1kirt the town, round the 


| edge of the lake, are the faſhionable promenades. 


Being covered atop, and open at the fides, they 
afford a pleaſing view of the ſurrounding ſcenery. 
They are frequently decorated with coarſe paint- 
ings. : 
On the arrival of Mr. Coxe and friends at Lu- 


cerne, they were introduced to General Pfiffer, 
an officer in the French ſervice, and a native of 
this town. He ſhewed them his topographical 
repreſentation of the mountainous part of Swit- 


zerland, which is extremely curious. It is a mo- 


del in relief, about twelve feet long and nine 
and a half broad, as ah. about lixty ſquare 
leagues. 


The compoſition is principally a waſtic of 
charcoal, lime, clay, pitch, and a thin coat of 


wax; but ſo hard, that it may be trode on with- 


out damage. ' The whole' is painted to nature; 


and repreſents the vegetable productions, the 


ftrata, Jakes, towns, villages, and every object 
that can deſerve the leaſt attention. 
The fine repreſentation of à great part of 


Switzerland is taken from actual examinations 


on the ſpot, and has employed the general for 
many years, He takes his elevations from the 
level of the lake of Lucerne, which, 2ccording to 
Sauſſure, is about one thouſand four hundred and 
eight feet above the level of the Mediterranean. 

The general was extremely polite, and took a 


pleaſure in explaining eyery circumſtance con- 


netted 
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need with his model. He began this elaborate 
work when he was fifty years of age, and though 
in his ſeventieth, when Mr. Coxe laſt ſaw him, 
continued his annual expeditions to the Alps, 
with a ſpirit and ardour that would fatigue the 
moſt active youth. _ . | 

Among the phenomena of nature, he particu- 
larized the Rigi, an inſulated mountain near the 
lake of Lucerne, twenty-five miles in circumfe- 
rence, and riſing to a perpendicular height of 
more than four thouſand feet, It is entirely com- 


poſed of gravel and pudding ftones, and muſt 


have been formed by the waters. bs 
Another fingular curioſity is Mount Pilate, in 
the ſame vicinity, formerly called Mons Pileatus, 


from its top being generally covered with a cloud, 


or cap. This word has been corrupted into Pilate, 
and a thouſand ridiculous ſtories have been in- 


vented to account for the name. Among others, 


it is ſaid, that Pontius Pilate, being ſeized with 
remorſe, made an excurſion into Switzerland, and 
drowned himſelf. in a lake at the top of that 
mountain. 3 | 

At the elevation of five thouſand feet, and in 
the moſt perpendicular part of Mount Pilate, is 
obſerved in the middle of a cavern, hollowed in 
a black rock, a coloſſal ſtatue of white ſtone. It 
is the figure of a man, in drapery, ſtanding, lean- 
ing his elbow on a pedeſtal, with one leg crofſed 
over the other, and ſo regularly formed, that it 
cannot be ſuppoſed to be a laſus nature, To this 


ſtatue the peaſants give the name of Dominic, 


and frequently accoſt it. By whom, or in what 
manner, it could be placed in ſuch a fituation, 
which has hitherto proved inacceſſible to all, it 
1s difficult to conceive. About the beginning of 
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54 1 COXE'S TRAVELS; 
the preſent century, one Huber, a native of 4 


neighbouring village, attempted to deſcend into 


the cavern by means of ropes let down from the 
ſummit of the rock. He ſucceeded ſo far as to 
gain a near view of this ſingular phenomenon, 1751 
and was again drawn up in ſafety. 
On a ſecond trial he was ſuſpended in the air, 
and was endeavouring to draw himſelf into the 
cavern by fixing a graple to the ſtatue—At this 
inſtant the cord broke, and he was daſhed to pieces. 
Since that dreadful accident, no one has ven- 
tured to repeat the experiment from the ſame 
quarter, In 1756, however, General Pfiffer, and 


eight others, made a trial to penetrate to this ſta- 
tue by a ſmall opening on the. oppoſite fide of 


the mountain, which was ſuppoſed to communi- 
cate with the cavern, They crept on their hands 
and knees, one behind the other, and winding in 
the bed of a ſmall torrent, through ſeveral nar- 
row paſſes, they, at length, diſcovered the light 


of the ſun through a remote chaſm; but as the 


diſtance ſeemed very conſiderable, and as the fall 
of a ſingle ſtone would have precluded their re- 
turn for ever, they deemed it prudent to defiſt, 
and returned without effecting their purpoſe. 

In his different viſits to Lucerne, our author 
traverſed the interior parts of the canton, by ſe- 
veral routes. In one, he proceeded to the valle 
of Entlibuch, not often viſited by travellers, 
which is one of thoſe diſtricts that unites the mild 
and cultivated with the more wild and rugged 
ſcenery of Switzerland. 

On quitting this valley, they croſſed the Emme, 
over a covered bridge. The romantic fituation of 
Wertentlein, a convent of Cordeliers, overhang- 
ing the per pendicular banks of that torrent, at- 

tracted 
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rracted their attentjon by its fingular beauty. At 


Malters, being fair day, they ſtopped, and dined 
at the table d'hote, in company with ſeveral gen- 


tlemen from Lucerne. In walking through the 


fair, they obſerved ſeveral booths for the ſale of 
artificial lowers, which were eagerly purchaſed 
3 country girls, and ſtuck in their hats with 
egree of ruſtic elegance not unbecoming. 
Near Zoffingen, they paſſed through a narrow 
valley, bounded by a chain of hills, which pre- 


ſented a charming ſylvan ſcene. As they de- 
ended towards Surzee, the valleys expanded; 
and coaſting the lake of Sempach, they came to 


the town of that name, celebrated tor the battle 


which eſtabliſhed the liberty of the Swiſs. The 
anniverſary of that memorable conflict, which 


happened on the 9th of July 1386, is till com- 
memorated with great ſolemnity, both at Sem- 


pach and Lucerne and ſupplies an inexhauftible 


ſubject for poetry and muſie. 
On that anniverſary, a large body of nerd, 


of all ranks, aſſemble on the ſpot where the bat- 
tle was fought. A prieſt aſcends a pulpit, in the 


open air, and delivers a thankſgiving ſermon on 


the ſucceſsful efforts of their anceſtors on that 


happy day, which enſured to their country liber- 
ty and independence. 


Another prieſt reads a deferipiion of the battle, 
and enumerates the names of thoſe brave Swils 


' who ſacrificed their lives in the defence of free- 


dom. They then repair to a ſmall chapel, where 
matles are ſung for the fouls of' the deceaſed, in 
which as many as can be admitted join; and the 


reſt perform their devotions without, or on the 


field of battle, before four ſtone croſſes. 


The 
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The lake of Lucerne, from the ſublimity, as 
well as variety, of its ſcenery, is perhaps the fineſt 
body of water in Switzerland, It is bounded, 
towards the town of Lucerne, by cultivated hills, 
gradually ſloping to the water, contraſted on the 
oppoſite bank by an enormous maſs of fteril 
craggy rocks, Mount Pilate riſes boldly from the 
Jake, and, according to General Pfiffer, its eleva- 
tion is not leſs than fix thouſand feet. Another 
branch of the lake, called that of Schweitz, is en- 
vironed by more lofty and more varied moun- 
tains; ſome covered to their very tops with the 
moſt vivid verdure; others perpendicular and 
craggy ; in one place forming vaſt amphitheatres 
of wood, in another Jutting into the water in bold 
promontories. 

On the eaſtern fide lies the village of Geifs, 
forming a republic of itſelf, Its whole territory 
is about two leagues in length and one in breadth; 
and the number of its inhabitants about one 
thouſand two hundred. Our author was inform- 
ed, that there was not a ſingle horſe in the ſtate; 
and, indeed, it is almoſt impoſſible he could be 
uſed in it. This little republic, in which peace 
and comfort ſeem to reſide, is under the protec- 
tion of Lucerne, Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden. 

To the ambitious, who judge of governments 
by power and extent of dominion, Geriſau may 
appear contemptible ; but the ſmalleſt ſpot on 
earth, where civil liberty flouriſhes, cannot fail to 
intereſt thoſe who know the true value of inde- 
pendence, and are convinced that happineſs does 
not conſiſt in grandeur and extenſive empire. 

Near the end of this branch of the lake lies 
the village of Brunnen, celebrated for the treaty 
concluded in 1315 between Uri, Schweitz, and 
Underwalden. 
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Underwalden. Here they landed, and walked to 
Schweitz, which ſtands on the ſlope of a hill, at 
the bottom of two high and rugged rocks. = 
lite is extremely delightful. The church is 
large magnificent building 1 in the centre of the 
town. 

Reimbarking at Brunnen, they ſoon entered 

the third branch of the lake, or that of Uri, the 
ſcenery of which is ſtill more grand and impreſ- 
ſive. During a navigation of nine miles, the 
rocks were ſo ſteep and cloſe, that they did not 
obſerve above four or five places where a landing 
would have been practicable. The rocks are 
wholly compoſed of ftones of the thape and ſize 
of bricks, ſo as to appear quite artificial. They 
riſe to the height of ſixty feet, and are frequent- 
1y clothed with underwood and ſhrubs. 
At Sceliſberg they obſerved a ſmall chapel, 
apparently inacceſſible, and below it the little vil- 
lage of Gruti, where the three heroes of Switzer- 
land are ſaid to have taken reciprocal oaths of fi- 
delity, when they planned the revolution that ſet 
their country free. 

Ou the oppoſite fide is a chapel, ca in ho- 
nour of William Tell, on the ſpot where it is 
ſaid he leaped from the boat, in which, he was 
_ conveying as a priſoner to Kufinacht, It is built 
upon a rock, projecting into the lake, under a 
hanging wood; a ſituation amid ſcenes fo pecu 
liarly ftriking and awful, as muſt roaſe the mo 


dull and torpid imagination. On the infide of 


this chapel, are coarſely painted the ſeveral ac- 
tions of the deliverer of his country. As they 
ſtood viewing them, they obſerved the counte- 
nances of the watermen gliſtening with exulta- 
tion; and they related with much ſpirit and ſen- 
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fibility the cruelties of Geſler, and the tatrepidl- 
ty of William Tell. Such a natural enthuſiaſm 


3s highly honourable, and ought to be encourag- 
ed, when reſpect is paid to virtue. 


Having landed at Fluellen, they walked to 


Altdorff, the capital burgh of the canton of Uri, 
ſituated in a narrow valley, almoſt wholly ſur- 


rounded by ſtupendous mountains. It contains 


ſeveral neat and comfortable houſes, the tops of 
which are covered with large ſtones, in order to 

prevent their being carried away by thoſe hurri- 
; canes, which are ſo frequent in mountainous re- 


gions. 


is given to the whole country, is purely democra- 
tical. The ſupreme power refides in the inha- 
bitants at large, who are divided into ſeveral 
communities, from which are choſen the councils 
of regency. 

In the cantons of Uri and Underwalden, every 


burgher has a right to vote at the age of fourteen, 


and i in Schweitz at fifteen. The councils of re- 
gency of Uri and Schweitz conſiſt each of ſixty 


members, and refide at the capital burghs. In 


this council the executive power is reſted, and 


from this body the principal magiſtrates are 


choſen, 
+ The two cantons contain about fifty thouſand 


ſouls, and can furniſh about twelve thouſand 


militia, The ſame kind of ſoil and productions 


are common to both; the whole track is rugged 
and mountainous, conſiſting chiefly of paſture, 


and affording but little corn, Yet to the native, 


Dear 


The government of Uri and Schweitz, from 
the latter of which, as being one of the firſt aſ- 
ſertors of liberty, the appellation of Switzerland 
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Dear is that ſhed to which his ſoul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the ſtorms ; 
And ak a child, when ſcaring ſounds moleſt, 
Clings cloſe and cloſer to the mother's breaſt ; 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar, 
But bind bim to his native mountain more, 
Os N | . GoL.nsMiTH, 


Every ſtep they now took was, as it were, on 


ſacred ground: monuments continually occurred 


of thoſe memorable battles, by which the Swiſs 
reſcued themſelves from oppreſſion, and ſecured 
the enjoyment of their invaluable freedom. 
On quitting Altdorff, they paſſed at firſt 
through a fertile grafly plain, in which the pea- 
ſants were mowing their ſecond crop of hay ; and 
in about nine miles, began aſcending. The road 
winds continually along the fteep ſides of the 
mountains; and the Reuſs in many places entire- 
ly fills up the bottom of the valley, which is ve- 
ry narrow. They were obliged to paſs the river. 
ſeveral times over wooden bridges of a ſingle 
arch, and beheld it tumbling under their feet in 
channels which it had formed through the ſolid 
rock, Innumerable torrents roared down the 
fides. of the mountains, which in ſome places 
were bare, in others tufted with wood. The 
darkneſs and ſolitude of the foreſts, the occaſion- 
al recurrence of verdure; immenſe fragments of 
rock, blended with enormous maſſes of ice, ren- 
dered the ſcene at once ſublime and awful. 
They paſſed the night at Waſen, a ſmall village, 
and next morning advanced for ſome way on a 
rugged aſcent, through the ſame romantic coun- 
try as before. Scarcely could they walk a 
hundred yards without crofling ſeveral torrents, 
1 : e 
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that devolved themſelves from the tops of the 
mountains. 


This being one of the great paſſes into Italy, 


they met many pack- horſes, laden with merchan- 


diſe; and as the road is in particular places very 
narrow, it required ſome dexterity to make the 
horſes paſs without joſtling. 

Theſe roads, impending over precipices, cannot 


fail of inſpiring terror into travellers unaccuſtom- 
ed to ſuch a country. Hitherto, however, they 


had paſſed through a track tolerably populous; 


but continuing to aſcend, the country ſuddenly 
aſſumed a more ſteril and inhoſpitable aſpect; 


the rocks were bare, craggy, and impending ; 
and neither the veſtige of a habitation, nor 
ſcarcely a blade of graſs was to be feen. 

In a ſhort time, after entering on this ſcene, 
they came to a deep chaſm over the Reuſs, which 
here forms a. conſiderable catarat down the 
ſhaggy fides of the mountain, which it has under- 


mined. The ſaperſtratum is called the Devil's 
Bridge; and when the cataract is viewed from 
this ſpot, neither painting nor poetry can do juſ- 


tice to the ſublime horror it inſpires. 


Not far from this deſolate landſcape, the road 
conducted to Urner-loch, a ſubterraneous paſ- 
ſage, cut in a granite rock, which opened at the 


oppolite entrance into the calm and cultivat- 
ed valley of Urſeren. 
Switzerland, there is a regular gradation from 


extreme wildnets to high cultivation; but here 
the tranſition is abrupt, and the change inſtanta- 


Neous. 

In this valley are four villages, forming a mall 
republic, under the protection of Uri, Tbe ter- 
ritory is about nine miles long and two broad, 

„ 
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and contains about one thouſand three hundred 
people. The chief magiſtrate is called the,Talam- 
man; and there is a permanent council of fifteen 
members, who aflemble in each of the different 
diſtricts. The inhabitants enjoy many privileges; 
but are not abſolutely independent, as appeals 
lie, in ſome caſes, to Altdorff and Uri. 

Urſeren is ſurrounded by high mountains, co- 
vered with paſturage to a conſiderable height, but 
capped with ſnow. Near the middle of this 
beautiful plain, they turned to the left, and en- 


| tered the valley of St. Gothard, filled with the 


ruins of broken mountains, and wathed by the ra- 


pid and furious Reuſs, which rolls through blocks 


of granite, with irrefiſtible impetuoſity. | 
The valley of St. Gothard is remarkably dreary. 
It contains no veſtige of a human habitation, nor 
does it produce a ſingle tree. The extremity is 
cloſed by the ſtill ruder and naked rocks of the 
Feudo, ſupporting in its hollows, vaſt mizfles of 
ſnow, while the ſuperb glacier of the Locendro 
towers above the adjacent heights, 5 a 
They took up their lodging at a houſe inhabit- 
ed by two Italian friars, from the convent of Ca- 
puchins at Milan, who afford hoſpitality to all 
ftrangers who pals that horrid track. One of the 
friars being abſent, they were accommodated 
with his chamber, and after the fatigues of their 
journey, enjoyed as ſound repoſe. as if they had 
ſlept in a palace. They were ſupplied with deli- 
cious trout, eggs, milk, butter, and cheeſe, the 


produce of the vicinity. 


Though it was the middle of ſummer, the 
cold was become ſo intenſe, from the elevation of 


Ine place, that a fire was highly acceptable. They 


paſſed a boy at work, who was blowing his fin- 
— gels 
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gers to warm them; yet a few hours before, the 


climate was mild and pleaſant. 
From thence they made an excurſion to the 
ſources of the Teſino and the Reuſs. The for- 


mer has three principal ſources in the chain of 


St. Gothard. The firſt is a ſpring which riſes to- 


wards the bottom of the Proſa, and is entirely 
covered with frozen ſnow ; the Lake of la Sella 
ſupplies the ſecond ſource; and the third is fur- 
Nithed by the melted ſnows of Mount Feudo, 
Theſe three ſources uniting with another 
branch, that flows from the Furca, through the 


valley of Bedreto, from one great torrent that, 
ufter quitting the Alps, traverſes part of the Mi- 


laneſe, and falls into the Po. 

The Reuſs riſes from the lake of Locendro, 
an oblong piece of water, about three miles 
in circumference, emboſomed by the moun- 
tains Petina and Locendro. The ftream iflu- 
ing from this Jake, pours through the valley of 
St. Gothard, and joining in the vale of Urſeren 


' a branch from the Furca, and another from the 


Griſon mountains, flows towards the north into 
the lake of Lucerne, and from thence throws it- 
ſelf into the Po. 


Within a day's journey, 18 the ſource of the | 
Rhine in the Griſons, and about the diftance of | 
three leagues, that of the Rhone in the Furca. 
They were ſtill ſurrounded with high rugged , 


rocks and inacceſſible glaciers, ſo that their view 
was very much confined. According to Saufſure, 


they were now ſeven thouſand feet above the le- 
ve] of the fea ; or; according to the calculation of | 
General Pfiffer, 9075; yet this is not due higheſt 


unt, even in 6 


A few | 
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A few years ago, the elector of Bavatia ſent to 
the friars, who inhabit this dreary ſpot, ſeveral 
barometers, thermometers, and other meteorolo- 
gical inſtruments, from which the following ob- 

| ſervations on the atmoſphere have been made. 

In the moſt extreme degree of cold, the mer- 
cury in Reaumur's thermometer fell 19 deg. be- 
low the freezing point, or 10 of Fahrenheit, The 

reateſt heat was 13, or 614 of Fahrenheit. 

M. de Luc's barometer never roſe higher than 
22. 3. 1. nor fell lower than 20. 9. 9. In the 
year that the above obſervations were made, it 
ſnowed on one hundred and eighteen days, rain- 
ed ſeventy- eight, cloudy two hundred and ninety- 
three, tempeſt with hail two, thunder and light- 
ning twenty-two, ſerene days eighty-ſeven. 

Taking leave of their kind hoſt at St. Gothard, 
they walked down the valley, and again entered 
Urſeren at Hopital, where the ſublime views 
continued to charm the ſenſes. 

Paſſing through the ſmall village of Zundorf, 
| they ſtopped at Realp to refreſh. From thence 
they ſoon arrived at the extremity of the valley 
of Urſeren, when they began aſcending a nar- 
row, ſteep, and rugged path, where a horſe, with 
ſome dexterity, could barely put one leg before 
another. To magnify the danger, the path ſome- 
times lay on the edge of a precipice, ſo craggy 
and ſtony, that a falſe ſtep muſt have been fatal. 
Our author, however, gave full rein to his ſteed, 
and derived ſome ſafety from this confidence. 

At length they came to a torrent, which they 
paſſed with ſome difficulty on a plank. A little 
way farther, they arrived at another, ſtill deeper 
and more violent, without any bridge; and to in- 
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creaſe their difficulties, their guide was unac- 


quainted with the road. 

After ſome obſervation, they diſcovered that 
part of the mountain had lately fallen down and 
deſtroyed the path, leaving only a faint narrow 
track on the fide of the precipice. Some of the 
party paſſed this on their hands and knees, while 
Mr. Coxe plunged into the torrent on horſeback. 
One of, the ſervants being ſeized with a panic, 
had nearly fallen down the precipice; but by 
ſome aſſiſtance, he got over ſafe. - 

Being collected on the other ſide, they regained 
a kind of path, but ſo ſteep, that it was thought 
prudent to diſmount, and ſuffer the horſes to 
make their own way. At length, with ex- 
treme hazard, they reached the ſummit of the 


PFurca, which receives its name from a num- 


ber of rugged and forked rocks, piled one upon 
another. 


The country round is as dreary and deſolate as 


poſſible. All vegetation ſeemed to have ceaſed, 


and nothing preſented itſelf to their view, but 
tne moſt aſtoniſhing and ſublime ſcenes of rude 
nature. | 

Beginning to deſcend, they came to a clear 
ſtream of water, by the fide of which they ſat 
down to a repaſt of bread, cheeſe, and hard eggs, 
the only proviſions they could procure at the laſt 
habitable place. Jn full view before them was 
the glacier of Furca, an immenſe valley of ice, at 
leaſt three miles long and one broad, 

The ſun ſhining in an oppoſite direction, it 
gliftened like cryſtal, and reflected a number of 
beautiful tints. The ice ſeemed to be breaking 
in ſeveral places, from the cracks they heard; 
While the torrent of the Rhone, that riſes chiefly 


from 
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from this glacier, was roaring beneath. The 
range of mountains on .which they were fitting 
was overſpread with underwood and rb, oh 
and ſome cattle were feeding on the heights; a 
pleaſing contraft to the ſterility of the e 
chain. 

After finiſhing their banquet, and taking time 
to contemplate the ſingularity of the ſcene, they 
deſcended to the bottom of the glacier, where they 
viewed the Rhone burſting with violence from 
its bed of ice, near the huge fragments of a fallen 


rock. 


Following the courſe of that fiream, they pro- 
ceeded down a mountain ſo ſteep, that the ſeve- 
ral parts of the road winding along its ſides, were 

frequently parallel to each other. The Rhone 
foamed with amazing rapidity through the valley 
below, and fell in ſucceſſive cataraQs. 

They had now travelled fifteen miles from Ur- 
ſeren, without ſeeing a fingle dwelling ; but at 
this ſpot they came in ſight of a few cottages on 
the other fide of the Rhone, which announced 
their approach to the Vallais, In a ſhort time 
that beautiful vale opened to their enchanted 
view, preſenting ſeveral ſcattered villages. 

They wiſhed to take up their abode for the 
night at a very mean inn, the maſter of which, 
een to a large cheeſe, told them it was all 

is proviſion; his bread, his fiſh, and his meat. 
Anxious for better fare and more comfortable ac- 
commodations than this place ſupplied, they 
puſhed on to Munſter, where they arrived late at 
night, and found good entertainment, for the 
country they were in. 

On quitting Munſter, next morning, they 
were joined by a PR, who wiſhing to know 


their 


the night. 
_ cheeſe, butter, and milk; 


mer on the circumjacent mountains. 
let out every morning to feed on the paſtures, 
and return every evening before ſun-ſet, to be 
milked and houſed. To a perſon fond of nature, 
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their opinion of his dear country, pointed to the 


mountains with rapture, and exclaimed, © Be- 
hold our walls and bulwarks : Conſtantinople i is 


not ſo ſtrongly fortified,” 


'This part of the Vallais ſeems not to be much 
frequented by travellers, as the inhabitants ſhew- 


ed more ſigns of curioſity than is uſual where 


ſtrangers are often ſeen. 


Leaving the plain, they began to aſcend the 


Grimſel, one of thoſe Alps which ſeparate the 
Vallais from the canton of Berne. 'They were 
four hours in reaching the ſummit. The lower 


parts were pretty fertile, higher up were foreſts 
of larch and pine, and on the top grew nothing 
but lichens and moſſes. 


From the top of the Grimſel, they deſcended 
about two miles, and arrived at a ſmall plain, 


ſurrounded by mountains, on which ſtood one 


miſerable hovel. Here they were obliged to paſs 
They were ſupplied with excellent 
ſome good wine, a 
Portion of kid, and a boiled marmot. 


The landlord is ſtationed in this forlorn region 


by the canton of Berne, and he reſides here nine 


months, on purpoſe to receive all travellers that 


can pay for their accommodations. When he 


quits the place, during the three winter months, 


when the road this way is almoſt impaſlable, he 


leaves a certain quantity of cheeſe, hard bread, 
ſalted proviſions, and fuel, in caſe any unhappy 
wanderer ſhould accidentally come that way. 
Numerous herds of goats are kept during ſum- 
They are 


l it 
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it is a pleaſing fight to obſerve them marching 
homewards in the ſame herd, following each 
other along the broken precipices, and clamber- 
ing up the almoſt inacceſſible rocks *. 

The ſources of the Aar lie in theſe mountains. 
Near the hovel, where our traveller lodged, are 
three lakes that ſupply water to that impetuous 
river, which rolls from the neighbouring glaciers. 
Mr. Coxe walked ſome way along the fide of the 
Aar, ſearching for cryſtals, which are common in 

theſe parts, and found pieces of various colours. 
It is certain that veins of gold and other metals 
abound in the mountains; and a conſiderable 
quantity of gold-duſt has been found in the bed 
of the Aar. But perhaps nothing could be more 
fatal to the intereſts of Switzerland, or more ob- 
noxious to the liberties of the people, than the 
ſudden influx of wealth, from opening mines of 
the precious metals. The induſtry of every wiſe 
nation is more eſtimable than its wealth; and 
happineſs conſiſts rather in an ignorance of wants, 
than in a capacity of gratifying them. 

Though it was the 12th of Auguſt, our author 
found the cold on the Grimſel more piereing than 
he could well ſupport, in ſo much, that it de- 
prived him of ſleep. 

Having quitted their wretched abode, they 
traverſed the valley of the Aar, through an un- 
broken chain of wild, rugged, and uninhabitable 
Alps. 
The road along this valley was much narrower 


/ 


* The chamois goat is common on theſe mountains. They 
uſually keep in herds of twenty or thirty, one of which is al- 
ways ſtationed as ſentinel, while the reſt are feeding, The 


lichen rangiterinus, or rein-dcer lichen, is a favourite FR of its 
ood. 


than 
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than that from Altdorff to St. Gothard, and was 


formed in a ſimilar manner along the ſteeps and 
declivities, with arches and bridges over the 
chaſms, and acroſs the tremendous precipices. 
It is paved with flat pieces of granite, ſo ſmooth 
and flippery, that horſes muſt be rough ſhod to 


be able to keep their feet. 


This valley exhibited the uſual Alpine ſcenes, 
except that the Aar ruſhes with more than com- 
mon impetuolity, and frequently, when ſwollen 
with torrents, ravages the adjacent country. 
They crofſed it ſeveral times over ſtone bridges of 
a fingle arch. In one place they ſaw the river 


falling from a conſiderable height into a dee 


and narrow gulph, and then lofing itſelf in the 


midſt of the foreſt, The body of water is very 


conſiderable, and the perpendicular fall, as far as 
our author could judge by the eye, was at leaſt 
one hundred and fifty feet. The ſurrounding 


ſcenery was majeſtic and ſolemn ; the grey rocks 


riſing to a great height on both ſides, with their 
tops fringed with pines. 


In their way to Meyringen, they traverſed large 


foreſts of beech and pines, and at laſt, paſſin 


ſeveral ſmall villages, which formed a delightful 
contraſt with the deſolate country they had juſt 
left, they entered a beautiful little valley, where 
all was calmneſs and repoſe, 


From this filent and ſequeſtered ſpot, the 05 


ſcended to a larger valley, on the banks of the 


Aar, pickureſque in the higheſt degree, from the 
agreeable and ever-varying colour of the rocks 
that bound it, whoſe tops are broken into Irregu- 


lar and fantaſtic forms, Here, indeed, every cot- 


tage, every fragment, uy ſurub, is a picture 


in itſelf. 
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Having now viſited the ſources of the three 
great rivers in Switzerland, and traced their im- 
petuous progreſs, through a track of country, in 
which nature has exhibited the moſt grand and 
moſt auguſt of her works, our author confeſſes 
his inability to deſcribe the impreſſion which the 
ſcenes made on his mind, Every river, every 
rock, mountain, cataract, and precipice is re- 
ſpecti vely diſtinguiſhed by an infinite diverſity of 
modifications, and by all the poſſible forms of 
beauty or magnificence, of ſublimity or horror. Yet 


theſe deſcriminating variations, which cannot 


eſcape the moſt incurious eye, elude every attempt 


at delineation, and defy the ſtrongeſt powers both 


of the pen and the pencil. 

Meyringen, to which they were now advanced, 
is a large and neat village, and the capital burgh 
of Halliland, a diſtrict in the canton of Berne, 
which enjoys conſiderable privileges. The peo- 
ple are governed by their own magiſtrates, and 
only take an oath of fidelity to the ſovereign coun- 
cil of Berne. They are a fine race of men; and 
ſeem to poſſeſs ſuperior ſtrength and beauty to 
many of their neighbours. The women are tall 
and handſome, and wear their fine brown hair 
in the moſt bewitching ſtyle. 


Meyringen ſtands on the Aar, in a very roman- 


tic vale, ſurrounded by meadows of the moſt lux- 
uriant vegetation, and dotted with cottages. 
Cloſe to the village, the torrent of Alp-bach falls 
from Mount Houſh, in two perpendicular caſ- 
cades, and in ſuch a large volume as to occaſion 
frequent inundations. Near this torrent, another 
fall of water, called the Dorf-bach, glides gently 
down the bare rock, and farther on, the Millebach 
liſtens through a hanging grove of pines, 1 
n 
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In the more mountainous parts of Switzerland, 
where there is little but paſture, meat 1s very rea- 
ſonable, but bread comparatively dear. How- 
ever, as money is very ſcarce here, when we are 


told that beef ſells at two pence halfpenny a a 


_ we are not to ſuppoſe that the poor can 
live better than in England, when it is ſold at 
five pence, In eſtimating the price of commo- 
dities, the comparative value of money muſt al- 
ways be taken into conſideration. 

They left Meyringen on the 13th of Auguſt; 
and mounted the Sheidec, through a beautiful 
foreſt of beech and pines. About two miles on 
their way, they diſmounted, to view the fall of 
Reichenbach, deſervedly celebrated for its variety 
and beauty. 


The Reichenbach riſes at the foot of the Wet - 


terhorn, and rolls in numerous cataracts down the 


ſteep ſides of Mount Sheidec, till it unites with 
the Aar at Meyringen. Its falls may be divided 
into three parts, each of which has its appropri- 
ate features of ſublimity or beauty. Its greateſt 
elevation may be about two hundred feet perpen- 
dicular. The ſpray, the foam, the roar, at once 
delight and aſtound. 

After having aſcended about three hours from 
Meyringen, they halted to refreſh in a delightful 
vale, ſtrewed with cottages, and environed by 
woods, glaciers, and mountains; among which, 
the Wetterhorn, or Stormy Peak, lifted its . 
midal top, capped with eternal ſnow. 

As they were taking their repaſt, they were 
ſtartled by a noiſe like "thunder, occaſioned by a 
large body of ſnow falling from the mountain, 
which, in its precipitate deſcent, had the appear- 
ance of a torrent of water reduced to ſpray. 

Theſe 
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Theſe avalanches, as they are called, are ſometimes 
attended with the moſt fatal conſequences; the 
beſt preſervativeagainft their overwhelming force, 
is a barrier of trees towards the mountains, with 
which the generality of the villages are furniſh- 
ed. 

Continuing their courſe at the foot of the 

Wetterhorn, which, in this part, appeared ſs ta- 
pering and perpendicular, as to reſemble half of 
an immenſe pyramid, they conceived it impoſſi- 
ble that any ſcenes could be more rude and ma- 
jeſtic than thoſe before them; but on reaching 
the top of the Sheidec, they burſt upon a view, 
which, in wildneſs and 105 exceeded all they 
had yet ſeen. 

« The deſcent from hence to Grindelwald is gen- 
tle, but tedious. That village, conſiſting of nu- 
merous detached cottages, exhibits an agreeable 
and pictureſque ſcene. Two valleys of ice which 
extend into the plain of Grindelwald, are called 
the Superior and Inferior Glaciers. The former 
lies between the Wetterhorn and the Mettenberg; 
the latter between the Mettenberg and the Eger- 
horn. 

On the 14th of Auguſt, they ſallied forth, full 
of impatience to view theſe glaciers. They arriv- 
ed firſt at the bot tom of the Inferior, forming a 
majeſtic arch of ice, from whence iflued a torrent 
of ſnow water, juſt melted. This glacier is com- 
poſed of numerous pyramids, about forty or fifty 
feet high, gradually thortening till they terminate 
in a broad ſurface, broken into deep and wide 
chaſms. 

This glacier is ſeveral miles in length, and is 
ſuppoſed by many, but without reaſon, to join 
25 glacier of the Aar. After employing about 


two 
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two hours in aſcending a very difficult path, at 


the edge of this frozen region, they were prevent- 
ed from proceeding farther, by rugged rocks and 
a riſing hill of ice. They returned, as our author 


confeſſes, rather diſappointed in their ex pecta- 


tions, though certainly it was a curious and ſu- 
blime fight, yet below the ideas they had formed. 


It was afterwards diſcovered, that had they 
taken another route, they might have penetrated 


to the Superior Glacier, and have reached the 
baſe of the Schreckhorn. Probably the knowledge 
of this circumſtance, when it was too late, put 


them out of humour with what they had ſeen. 


Not far from the glacier of Grindelwald, ſeve- 
ral kinds of foreſt trees arrive at perfection; and 
near the verge of the ice, our author gathered 
ſtrawberries and wild cherries, and obſerved ha- 


zel-nuts, barberries, and mulberry trees. Indeed 


the valley of Grindelwald is extremely fertile, 


and produces abundance of in as well as paſ- 


turage. 


From Grindelwald, they proceeded i in a cart to 


the valley of Lauterbruennen, emboſomed in the 
midit of the Alps. The weſtern boundary of the 
valley, from which the Staubbach falls, would in 


any other country, be called an enormous moun- 


tain; but here it appears only a trifling hill, in 
compariſon with the oppoſite chain, of which the 
higheſt point is Jungfrau-horn, that riſes to a 
ſtupendous height. 


They lodged at the houſe of the clergyman of 
Lauterbruennen, a collection of cottages, ſprin- 


kled about the valley and the acceſſible parts of 


the hills; Near this is the celebrated fall of 


Staubbach. This torrent rolls perpendicularly 
from fo vaſt a height, as to reſolve itſelf into fine 


ſpray, 
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ſpray. The greateſt: part of it falls clear of the 


overhanging mountain, during its whole deſcent ; j 


but the remainder daſhes about half way againſt 


a projection from the rock, and flies off with 
great violence. The perpendicular height, as 
aſcertained by the clergyman, 1s about nine hun- 
dred and thirty feet. When the ſun ſhines in an 
oppoſite direction, a ſmall rainbew is reflected 
towards the bottom of the fall, which diminiſhes 
as the ſpectator approaches. 


On looking up to the torrent, quite under the 


fail, it reſembled a cloud of duſt, and from this 
appearance it takes its name, which means a 


1 of duſt. 


Next morning they rode to the extremity of 


the vale, and aſcended to the glaciers, which 
ſtretch from the feet of the Breit- born and Groſs- 


born. After mounting about three hours, they 


came to a hut inhabited by herdſmen, where they 
feaſted on cold chamois and delicious cream. 
From thence they advanced to the borders of the 


glaciers, entirely ſurrounded by rugged and al- 


moſt impaſſable rocks; and having contemplated 
this grand view with rapture and aſtoniſhment, 
they returned to their former quarters. 

The neareſt route, from the charming g valley of 
Lauterbruennen to the baths of Leuk, is acroſs 
the mountains to Kanderſteig; but this is only 
practicable on foot; having therefore determined 
to viſit the baths, they took the uſual road through 
a fertile plain, between the lakes of Thun and 
Brientz. 


About two leagues from 1 ber n they 


arrived at the Aar, and followed its courſe till it 
entered the lake of Thun. The body of water 


is about four Jeagues long and one broad. The 
Vol. XVIII. H borders 
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borders are richly variegated, and preſent ſeveral 


charming landſcapes. 


Having coaſted this lake, through a delightful 
country to the ſmall village of Leiſingen, they 
aſcended to Aiſchi, and afterwards entered the 


fine valley of Frutigen, and enjoyed, for a conſi- 


derable way, a proſpect of thoſe glaciers they had 
viſited the day before. 

The road continued good as far as Kanderſteig, 
from whence travellers, who are too delicate to 
mount a rugged aſcent on foot or on horſeback, 
are carried in an arm chair, on men's ſnoulders. 
Our author and friends, however, proceeded on 
horſeback, and after riding an hour and a half, 
they arrived at the ſummit of the Kander, where 


a wooden croſs marks the entrance into the Val- 


lais. 

The chain of mountains, which here ſeparates 
the canton of Berne from the Vallais, is called 
the Gemmi, from the point of which, overhang- 


ing the Vallais, they had an extenſive proſpe&_ 


over that fertile country, and the rugged Alps of 
Savoy. 

The mountain they deſcended is, in many 
places, almoſt perpendicular; yet a horſe road has 
been hew in the hard rock, at the joint expence 
of the Vallais and the canton of Berne. More 
than a league has been blown up with gunpow- 
der; and a way formed with incredible labour, 


which, though ſafe, wonld fill a perſon, not uſcd 


to ſach ſcenes, with horror to tread. 


Leuk is famous for its hot medicinal ſprings, 


and is much frequented by invalids, who either 
bathe or drink the waters, according to their va- 
rious caſes, In gout, ednet, obſtructions, 

3 1755 | and 
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eutaneous diforders, theſe waters are nearly of the 
ſame efficacy as thoſe of Bath. 

The ſprings are of different warmths and qua- 
ties. According to the moſt accurate experi- 
ments, the mercury in Fahrenheit's thermometer, 

when plunged into the principal ſource, ſtood at 
115. | 

The accommodations for the company are very 
indifferent. Formerly they were tolerably good; 
but, in 1719, an avalanche fell with ſuch impetu- 
ofity from a neighbouring glacier upon the village, 
as to overwhelin the greateſt part of the houſes and 
the baths, and to bury many of the inhabitants. 

Since that period, no farther attention has been 
paid to the baths or the accommodations, than 
barely to render them uſeful to the fick. Mr. 
Coxe, contraſting Leuk with Bath, gave his ideas 
on the advantages which might be derived from 
improving the former. A ſenſible gentleman of the 
Vallais informed him, that it had frequently been 
in contemplation to erect buildings for the com- 
fortable reception of ſtrangers; but that ſome 
perſons of great credit and authority oppoſed all 
improvements, on a principle ſimilar to the poliey 
of Lycurgus; juſtly conceiving that a concourſe 
of ſtrangers would only introduce luxury among 
the inhabitants, and inſenſibly deſtroy the fimpli- 
City of their manners, at once their pride and their 
happineſs. 

From Leuk they travelled to Sion, the capital 
of the Vallais, through a foreſt of firs, croſſing the 
Rhone twice in their Journey, 'The Vallais is 
divided into two diſtricts, the upper and lower. 

The biſhop of Sion was formerly abſolute ſove- 
reign over the greateſt part of this track; but his 
power is now extremely circumicribed, and he 
H 2 has 
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has only a conjoint authority with ſeven nine 
The republic of the Vallais is an ally of the thir- 
teen cantons; and has formed a particular league 
with the Catholic ones, for the defence of their 
common religion. 

The inhabitants of this track are very ſubject 
to goitres, or large excreſcences of fleſh under 
the throat; and what is more remarkable, idiocy 
is frequent among them. 

The air is ſo very hot in this vale, that it na- 
turally renders the people indolent; and the ſoil 
is ſo rich, that they have little occaſion to labour. 
Their naſtineſs is diſguſting beyond expreſſion; 
and has by ſome been aſcribed as the cauſe of their 
goitres. This, however, cannot be the caſe ; nor 
can drinking ſnow water occaſion them; for, on 
the laſt ſuppoſition, they would be frequent in 
other parts of Switzerland. Mr. Coxe, from the 
moſt particular enquiries, and the moſt exact 

obſervation, thinks that theſe horrid excreſcences 
ariſe from the uſe of ſpring water, highly im- 
pregnated with a calcareous matter, called tuf, the 
porus of old authors, and the tophus of modern. 
In every country, he obſerves, where this ſub- 
ſtance abounds, and the natives drink the waters 
in which it is imperceptibly diſſolved, goitres are 
more or leſs common. At Matlock, in Derby- 
ſhire, he noticed goitrous perſons, and there mach 
tuf is found; at Friburgh, Berne, and Lucerne, 
he ſaw ſimilar effects from the ſame cauſe, Hence 
though there are many fanciful hypotheſes, which 
refer goitres to other cauſes, we may rationally 
conclude, from uniform experience, that where 
they are very general, it muſt originate from the 
nature and qualities of the water. 


The 
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The ſame cauſe which generates goittes, pro- 
bably operates in the caſe of idiots; for where 
ever the former abound, the latter are alſo found. 
During our author's expedition through the Val- 
lais, he obſerved ſome of all proportions, from the 
fize of a walnut to almoſt the bigneſs of a peck 
loaf. The ſame gradation may alſo be obterved 
in the degree of idiocy, Some poſſeſs the dawn- 
ings of reaſon, while others are totally deaf and 
dumb, and give no proof of exiſtenoe, but mere 
animal ſenſation. 

Such is the nice and inexplicable conneRtion 
between our bodies and our minds, that the one 
airways ſympathizes with the other; and there- 
fore it is by no means an ill- founded conjecture, 
that the ſame waters which create obſtructions and 
goi tres, ſhould allo occafion mental e 
and derangement. 

Sion, the capital of the Vallais, is Atwated near 
the Rhone, at the foot of three inſulated rocks, 
that riſe above the plain. The higheſt, called 
Tourbillon, ſupports the ruins of the old epiſco- 
pal palace. On the ſecond, named Valeria, are 
ſeen the remains of the old cathedral; and on 
 Mayoraa, the third rock, ftands the preſent epiſ- 
copal palace, the apartments of which are fitted 
up with the greateſt ſimplicity, 

Sion was formerly the principal town of the 
Siduni, who inhabited this part of the country in 
the time of Julius Cæſar. A few inſcriptions, 
ſtill remaining, prove its antiquity. One, which 
Mr. Coxe oblerved, is in honour of the emperor 
Auguſtus, in bis eleventh conſulſhip. 

At Sion they diſcharged their horſes and guides, 
which had attended them from Altdorff, and hired 
a coach, a piece of luxury to which they had been 

33 long 
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long unaccuſtomed, Our author, however, ſtill 
preferred riding, as it gave him a more unob- 
ſtructed view of the country. 

- They ſtopped at Martigny, ſappoſed to be the 
ancient Octodurum; and indeed, from Cæſar's 
deſcription, that town could not be far diſtant 
from the preſent Martigny. 

_ Martigny is much frequented by Wa in 
their way to the Valley of Chamouny, to St. Mau- 
rice, and the Lake of Geneva, and is the paſſage 
of the merchandiſe conveyed over the Great St. 
Bernard to Italy. 

Having croſſed the Trient, a turbid torrent iſ- - 
ſaing from a narrow and obſcure glen, they 
arrived at Pifle Vache, a famous cataract. The 
characteriſtic beauty of this fall is, that it ſeems 
to burſt from a cleft in the middle of the rock 
through pendant ſhrubs, and forms a perpendi- 
cular column of water, about two hundred feet 
high. The volume being very ample, and the 
elevation not ſo conſiderable as to reduce it into 
ſpray, render the effect very grand. 

Formerly travellers paſſed cloſe to Piſſe Vecbez 
but ſome years ago, part of the rock tumbling 
down, totally obſtructed the old road, which is 
now carried over the middle of the valley. 

At the extremity of the lower Vallais, the 
mountains ſeem to meet, and allow little more 
than a paſſage to the Rhone between them. In 
this ſpot ſtands the town of St. Maurice, almoſt 
entirely built upon the rock, at the foot of ſome 
ſteep mountains near the river. Its ancient ap- 
pellation was Agaunum, and it deri ves its preſent 
from the the Abbey of St. Maurice, erected in the 
beginning of the ſixth century, in honourofaſaint, 
_ whois ſaid to have ſuffered martyrdom in this 11 
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This ſaint was commander of the famous Theban 
legion, which is recorded to have been maſſacred 
by order of the emperor Maximin, for not re- 
nouncing Chriſtianity. 

A few Roman inſcriptions, chiefly ſepulchral, 
and two defaced columns, are the only genuine 
remains of the antiquity of. St. Maurice. It is 
principally diſtinguiſhed as being the grand en- 
trance from the canton of Berne into the Vallais. 
This paſs is very narrow, and ſo ſtrongly fortified 
by nature, that a handful of men might oppoſe 
an army. 

The ſtone bridge over the Rhine is of very bold 
projection; its ſpan being one hundred and thirty 
feet. 

From hence they travelled to Trient, a village 
in the road to Mont Blanc and the Alps of Savoy. 
From the mountain of the Furca, the eaſtern 
boundary of the Vallais, two vaſt ranges of Alps 
incloſe that country. A track, thus entirely en- 
circled by ridges, and conſiſting of plains, valleys, 
and hills, muſt neceſſarily preſent many various 
features. Accordingly, in the Vallais, the travel- 
ler is entertained with a quick ſucceſſion of pro- 
ſpecs, as beautiful as they are diverſified. Vine- 
yards, rich paſture grounds, covered with cattle, 
corn, flax, fruit, and foreſt trees, at intervals en- 
liven the landſcape. This ſtrong and ſtriking 
contraſt between the paſtoral and the ſublime, 
the cultivated and the wild, cannot fail to affect 

the mind with the moſt pleaſing emotions. 

The Vallais ſupplies more than ſufficient wine 
and corn for internal con ſumption; and the reſt 
is exported. In the plain, where the heat is very 
intenſe, harveſt 1s uſually finiſhed in July ; where- 
ey in the more elevated parts, barley is the only 

| productive 
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productive grain, and the crop is ſeldom cut be- 


fore November. 


There are no manufaQures in this diſtrict of 


any conſequence ; and, indeed, the general igno- 


Trance of the people is no leſs remarkable than 


their indolence; ſo that, compared with the Swiſs 
in general, they may be conſidered as ſome cen- 
turies behind hand in knowledge and improve- 
ments. Having few wants to gratify, and being 
ſatisfied with the ſpontaneous gifts of nature, 
they enjoy her ready bleſſings without ſtudying 
to improve them. 


After quitting Trient, they traverſed narrow 


valleys, through foreſts of pines, along the courſe 


of a ſmall but impetuous torrent. The road, 
which is very rugged, is carried over ſome fteep 


_ crags of a mountain, called La Tete Noir. As 
they approached the valley of Chamonny, the 


vaſt mountains and glaciers of Savoy roſe majeſ- 


_ tically before them. 


Mont Blanc is diſtinguiſhed from other moun- 


tains by a deep mantle of ſnow, which not only 


clothes its ſummit, but reaches a conſiderable 


way down its ſides. To form ſome idea of this 
gigantic mountain, conceive that the ſnow, which 


appears to cover its top and fides, exceeds an al- 
titude of four thouſand feet perpendicular, and 
nine thouſand in a horizontal direction, from the 


Dome of Goute to the ſummit; and that the 


height of the ſnow and ice, cſtimated from the 
bottom of the glacier of Monanvert to the ſum- 


mit of Mont Blanc, cannot be leis than twelve 


thouſand feet. 


Five glaciers extend into the vale of Chamou- 
ny, ſeparated from each other by foreſts, corn- 


fields, and meadows ; ſo that large tracks of ice 


are 
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are blended with cultivation, and ſucceed each 


other in ſingular viciſſitude. Theſe glaciers, 
which lie chiefly in the hollows of the moun- 
tains, unite at the foot of Mont Blanc, which, 
according to M. de Luc, is fifteen thouſand three 


hundred and four Engliſh feet above the level of 


the ſea*; and is inconteſtibly the higheſt moun- 
tain of Europe, and probably of the ancient 


world. Etna is only ten thouſand nine hundred 


and fifty-four feet, and Veſuvius three thouſand 


nine hundred; ſo that the elevation of Mont 


Blanc exceeds them both united. The Peak of 
Teneriffe has been calculated, by Fenille, at thir- 
teen thouſand two hundred and forty-eight feet: 


the height of the Mountains of the Moon, in 


Africa, the Taurus, and the Caucaſus, have never 
been aſcertained with any degree of exactitude; 
but there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that either of 


them exceed or equal Mont Blanc. The Andes, 


however, in South America, are unqueſtionably 
higher than it. 

On the 23d of Auguſt, has mounted by the 
fide of the glacier of Boſſon to what are called 
the Walls of Ice, forming large ranges of prodi- 
gious thickneſs and ſolidity, ſome of which ap- 
peared to be one hundred and fifty feet high +. 


From the glacier, which they croſſed without 


much difficulty, they enjoyed a fine view of the 
vale of Chamouny. 


* Sir George Shuckborough makes it fifteen thouſand ſix 
hundred and fixty-two feet, which gives a difference of three 


hundred and fifty-eight, of little conſequence in ſuch an im- 
menſe calculation. 


+ In 1783, theſe walls no longer exiſted, 


Next 
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Next morning, they ſet out, with three guides; 
in order to viſit the Valley of Ice in the glacier 
of Montanvert. After advancing three miles on 
horſeback, they were obliged to diſmount, and 
ſcrambled up a ſteep and rugged path to the ſum- 
mit of Montanvert. From hence they deſcend- 
ed to the edge of the glacier, and made a refreſh- 
ing meal on ſome cold proviſions, employing a 
large block of granite, called the Stone of the 
Engliſh, for their table. An Engliſh gentleman 
has ſince built a wooden hut in this vicinity, 
called, from his name, Blair's Cabin. The ſcene 
around them was moſt magnificent and ſublime: 
many of the rocks roſe boldly above the clouds, 
ſome covered with ſnow, and ſome bare. Several 
of the peaks gradually diminiſh towards their 
ſummits, and theſe have obtained the appellation 
of Needles. Between theſe rocks, the Valley of 
Ice ftretches ſeveral leagues in length, though 
the greateſt breadth does not exceed a mile. 
_ Having refreſhed themſelves, they prepared for 
their adventure acroſs the ice. Each of them 
was furniſhed with a long pole, ſpiked with iron, 
and other precautions. The chief difficulty ef 
croſſing theſe valleys of ice, ariſes from the im- 
menſe chaſms, ſome of which are of inconceiv= 
able depth. 
They began their walk with ſome degre of 
caution and deliberation, but gradually gaining 
courage and confidence as they advanced, they 
had ſoon reached almoſt the oppoſite ſide; when 
they were ſtopped by a broad chaſm, which 
obliged them te take a circuit of above a quarter 
of a mile, in order to get round it. 

A ſtorm threatering every moment, they were 
glad to haſten off the glacier, as rain renders the 
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ice exceedingly ſlippery; and in caſe of a fog, 
their fituation would have been highly dangerous. 
- Scarcely had they quitted the ice before the 
lightning began to flaſh and the thunder to roll, 


whoſe peals being re-echod within the hollows of 


the mountains, increaſed the ſublimity of the 


ſcene. | | 
After eſcaping ſeveral dangers, and combating 


many difficulties in this expedition of curioſity, 


they gained the valley of Chamouny, and return- 
ed to their inn, quite drenched with the ſtorm ; 
but well pleaſed with the novelty they had ſeen. 

Our author made another excurſion from 
Chamouny to the Couvercle. They arrived at 


the foot of this mountain, after walking about 
fix miles on the ice. They now aſcended by a2 


narrow path, carried along the ridge of the pre- 
cipice. The ſcenery around them was ſo ſublime 
as to baniſh all ideas of fatigue and apprehenfion, 
Having taken ſome refreſhment by the fide of 


a fountain, and the clouds beginning to gather, 


they were warned to haſten to the top of the 
_ Convercle. From that ſtation they had a view 
of three ſtupendous valleys of ice, all uniting in 


one grand track, called the Glacier de Bois, 


which ſtretched under their feet, and was ſur- 
rounded by rugged needles. 

The dead filence which reigned in this place 
was only interrupted by the bounding of the diſ- 
tant chamois, and the cries of alarm which the 
marmots gave to warn their tribes. 

The Couvercle is a moſt extraordinary rock, 
having the appearance of a large irregular build- 
ing, +. Ke on a mountain, The rock is of gra- 
nite. Near its bottom they found a bottle, con- 
taining the names of two Engliſhmen, who had 
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proceeded ſo far a fortnight before. The preſent 
party wrote their names on the reverſe of the pa- 
per, and carried the bottle to the top of the Cou- 
vercle. 


The precipice was ſo immenſe, that they did 


not dare to meaſure it with their eyes; and a 
thunder ſtorm coming on, they were glad to take 


ſhelter under an impending rock. 


Reflecting that they had the ſame * way to mea- 


ſure back, and the ſame difficulties to encounter 
in their return, they were not quite exempt from 
apprehenſion; but collecting themſelves, they 
became more tranquil, Though entirely ſur- 


rounded between ice and ſnow, and barren crags, 


their eyes repoſed on a triangular rock, clothed 
with graſs and Alpine plants. It is known by 


the name of the garden, and exhibits a brilliant 


contraſt to the ſurrounding deſolation. 
The ſky appeared a deeper blue than they had 


been uſed to behold; and they were informed, 


by a perſon accuſtomed to Alpine ſcenes, that, on 
conſiderable elevations, he had ſeen the ſtars at 
noon day. 'They deicended in ſafety, and reach- 
ed their lodging about ſeven in the afternoon, 


without the leaſt accident; and wrapt in aſto- 


niſhment on the regollection of ſcenes, which 
ſurpaſs imagination, and defy deſcription *. 


* Our author here gives a hiſtory of the various attempts to 


reach the ſummit of Mont Blanc, by James Balma, Dr. Pac- 


card, M. de Sauſſure, and others; J but as this does not properly 


enter into his own travels, we omit it. It is well known, that 
M. de Sauſſure not only ſucceeded, bu: favoured the world with 


many phyſical obſervations made on the ſpot. A few days after 
M. de Sauſſure's expedition, Mr. Beautoy, an Engliſh gentle- 


man, an early acquaintance of the writer of this note, ſucceed- 
ed in a fimilar attempt, but encountered greater danger, from 


the enlargement of the chaſms of ice. 
Having 
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' Having quitted the delightful vale of Chamou- 


ny, and its magnificent ſcenery, they continued 
their route towards Geneva. As they advanced, 
the mountains gradually diminiſhed, and the ſe- 


yeral valleys through which they paſſed, preſent- 
ed more varied features. 


Following the courſe of the ſounding Arve, 
near Salenche, they came to a deſcent; and on 
their right hand deſcried a ſmall lake, whoſe ſi - 


tuation is extremely pictureſque. Soon after they 
entered the plain, which continues almoſt a per- 
fect level to Geneva. 


Salenche lies at the bottom of a broad valley, 


which here contracts to a narrow paſs, Tradi- 
tion ſays, that this little plain was once a lake, 


and, indeed, its figure and toil ſeem to Juſtify the 


opinion. 


Not far from Magland, they Gopped to admire 


the caſcade of Arpenas, which ruſhes from an 
impending rock, with a fall of, at leaſt, one hun- 
dred yards perpendicular, It is divided into an 
almoſt imperceptible ſpray; and afterwards col- 
lecting itſelf, trickles down the ſides of the moun- 
tains in a thouſand little ſtreams. The body of 
water is much more conſiderable than that at 
Staubbach, and the fall appeared to our author 
quite as high. | 


They next viſited the cave of La Balme. Hav- 


ing ſcrambled along a precipice, they mounted a 


ladder, and by the aid of the branches of a hazel, 
growing on the rock, they pulled themſelves into 


a natural cavern, more than a quarter of a mile 


in length, and forming various ramifications, that 
led into lofty vaults and ſpacious openings, | 
They paſſed the night at Cluſe, and next morn- 


ing reached Bonneyille, anding on the Arye, at 
Vor. XVIII. L- the 
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the bottom of a chain of rocks. This track, 
which lies in Faucigny, produces corn and wine 
in abundance, but is neither populous nor culti- 
vated to the utmoſt. _ 

By the little village of Chene they entered into 
the territory of Geneva; and the ſudden tranſi- 
tion from Savoyard poverty and miſery, to the 

neatneſs and comfort of the Geneyans, ſenſibly af- 
fected the imagination. 

Geneva lies on the narroweſt part of the lake, 
whence the Rhone iſſues in two large and rapid 
ſtreams, that ſoon afterwards unite. That river 
divides the town into two unequal parts. The 
adjacent country is uncommonly pictureſque, and 
is replete with magnificent views. 


Geneva, which lies partly in the plain on the 


borders of the lake, and partly on a gentle aſcent, 
is irregularly built. The houſes are lofty ; and 
many have arcades of wood, which are raiſed 
even to the upper ſtories. Theſe arcades give a 
gloomy appearance to the ſtreet; but protect the 
inhabitants from the ſun and the rain. 'The po- 
pulation is computed to amount to twenty-four 
thouſand ſouls, which renders it the beſt peopled 
town in Switzerland. This ſuperiority of num- 
bers is unqueſtionably owing to induſtry, com- 
merce, liberty, and an encouragement to foreign- 
ers to ſettle there. 


The members of this city are divided into citi- | 


Zens and burgeſſes, inhabitants and natives. The 
citizens and burgeſſes are alone admiſſible to of- 
fices of government: the inhabitants are ſtrangers 
who are allowed to ſettle in the town with cer- 


tain privileges; and the natives are their ſons, 


who are allowed till farther advantages. The 


two laſt claſſes form a large majority of the peo 1 
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The liberal policy of this government, in re- 
eciving ſtrangers, and conferring the burgherſhip 
on them, is the more praiſeworthy, as it is con- 
trary to the ſpirit and uſage of the Swiſs. The 
ſmallneſs of the ſtate, indeed, may render this 


the more neceſſary, as its very exiſtence depends 


on the number and induſtry of the people. 

The reformed doctrines, firſt preached at Ge- 
neva in 1533, owed their final reception and eſ- 
tabliſhment to John Calvin. That celebrated re- 
former was born at Noyon, in 1509, and being 
driven from” France by the perſecutions raiſed 
againſt the Proteſtants, under Francis I. made his 
firſt appearance in this city in 1536, | 

By degrees he prevailed on the government to 


eſtabliſn a public academy; but, with ſingular 
diſintereſtedneſs, declined the offer of being made 
perpetual preſident, and obtained that office for 


his friend and fellow labourer, 'Theodore Beza, 
In this new ſeminary, Calvin, Beza, and others, 
read lectures with ſuch uncommon reputation 
and ſucceſs, as attracted ſtudents from all quar- 


ters. 


This is the brighteſt part of Calvin's character; 
but it was not without its ſhades; for though he 
was ſtriving againſt perſecution, his ſpirit was 
not ſufficiently mild and tolerant to renounce 
perſecution himſelf, His treatment of Servetus, 
though it may be palliated, cannot be excuſed, 

Nevertheleſs, the republic of Geneva is, at 
preſent, the moſt tolerating of all the reformed 
ſtates of Switzerland; it being the only govern- 
ment in this country, that permits the public ex- 
erciſe of the Lutheran religion. 

To the lovers of literature, Geneva is particu» 
larly intereſting, Here learning is diveſted of 

12 pedantry 


than in moſt cities of Europe. 
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pedantry, and philoſophy united with a know- 
ledge of the world. The pleaſures of ſociety are 
not thought incompatible with the purſuits of 
ſcience; and urbanity gives a zeſt to the pro- 
foundeſt diſquiſitions. 

Nor are letters confined to thoſe merely who 


cultivate them as a profeſſion, or who enjoy the 


means of following the bent of their genius; even 
the lower claſs of people are better informed 
But the wonder 
ceaſes, when it is known, that all of them are edu- 
cated at the public academy, where the children 


of citizens are taught under the inſpection of the 


magiſtrates, and at the expence of government. 


The citizens enjoy the advantage likewiſe of 
free acceſs to the public library. 


This owes its 
origin to Bonivard, prior of St. Victor, who was 


twice impriſoned for having aſſerted, againſt the 


Dukes of Savoy, the independence of Geneva; 
and who, becoming warm by perſecution, and 


more firmly attached to this place by the ſuffer- 


ings he underwent in its defence, at laſt conſider- 
ed it as his own. 


ble means of inſtruction; and cloſed his benevo- 
lent labours in favour of Geneva, by the gift of 
his valuable manuſcripts and books, and by be- 


. queathing his fortune towards the eſtabliſhment 


and ſupport of the ſeminary. 

The library contains about twenty-five thou- 
fand volumes, and many curious manuſcripts, of 
which an accurate and learned catalogue has been 


publiſhed by M. Sennebier, the librarian. 


Among the diftinguiſhed literary characters 
that Geneva has produced, in the preſent century, 
Bonnet, Sauſſure, Mallet, and M. de Luc, deſerve 


particular 


| He was a principal promoter 
of the reformation, by the gentle and commenda- 
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particular commendation. Theſe are ſo well 
known by their works, that it is unneceſſary to 
enlarge concerning them. 

The city of Geneva and its adjacent territory : 
were formerly united to the German empire, un- 
der the ſucceſſors of Charlemagne. By degrees 
they fell under the power of the dukes of Savoy 
but when the Swiſs cantons emancipated them- 
ſelves into liberty, the Genevans were inſpired 
with the glorious ardour of independence, and 
in 1584 were admitted into the Helvetic confe- 
deracy. 

Various revolutions, however, have ſince taken 
place in this famous city, and ſome of them at 
no diſtant date. On ſuch ſcenes it is unpleaſant 
to expatiate, What may be the ultimate ſitua- 
tion of Geneva, even at this moment, cannot be 
determined; but we cannot refrain expreſſing 
our ardent wiſhes, that it may ever enjoy that li- 
berty which ſeems ſo dear to it; and with the 
holy flame of independence, preſerve that venera- 
tion for religion and morals, without which na 
ſtate can long be proſperous or reſpectable. 

Geneva is ſtrongly fortified on the fide of Sa- 
voy, and a garriſon conſtantly maintained; but 
though theſe might guard them from any ſudden 
attack, they would be ineffectual to ſecure them 
from a reſolute and perſevering enemy. 

The great ſecurity, indeed, of the republic, 
conſiſts in its alliance with the Swiſs cantons; 
and the jealouſy that the neighbouring powers 
would feel at ſeeing it become ſubject to either. 
Geneva is the only ſtate in Switzerland that has 
no regular companies in any foreign ſervice, wiſe- 
_ ly prohibiting the enliſting of mercenaries in 

every part of its territory. 
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From Geneva our traveller proceeded to Craſh, | 
a ſmall village in the Pays de Vaud; where they 


foptt a day with one of their countrymen, who | 


had taken up his ſummer reſidence in this de- 
lightfal ſpot. In their way to Craſſi, they paſſed 
through the French village of Verſoi, or Choi- 
ſeul's Folly ; ſo called, becauſe he attempted to 
ruin the trade of Geneva, by raifing this place 
into conſequence at. an immenſe expence. The 
ſcheme, however, proved abortive ; and the ſtateſ- 
man's name is a ſtanding jeſt to the Genevans. 
Of the Pays de Vaud all travellers ſpeak with 
rapture, particularly of that diſtrict which bor- 
ders en the lake of Geneva. Indeed, no country 
can be more delightful, more populous, or pictu- 
reſque. It chiefly belongs to Berne. 
They paſſed ibrough Noyon, the Colonia 
-Equeſtris N oiodunum, which ſtill contains un- 
doubted veſtiges of its antiquity. Here the lake 
forms a beautiful curve, to which Lucan alludes, 
where he mentions the army of Julius Cæſar on 
its borders. ä 


They ſtrike their tents, "a quit the hee bend 
Of Lemar's Lake, 


Morges, ſituated at the extremity of a beauti- 
ful bay, is the fineſt town in theſe parts. The 
environs are extremely pleaſant; the banks of 
the lake riſe in amphitheatric pride to the Jura; 
and Mont Blanc preſents itſelf through an im- 
menſe opening in the oppoſite chain of rocks, in 
all the majeſty of ſublimity. 

Near this town are ſome extraordinary large 
lime trees. In Switzerland, it ſeems, this beauti- 
fo tree is indigenous, and often grows to a vaſt 
14e. 


Lantians | 
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Lauſanne is built on ſuch a ſteep aſcent that, 
in ſome places, foot paſſengers aſcend and deſcend 
by ſteps; but ſuch is the beauty of the ſituation, 
that theſe inconveniences are diſregarded. This 


town contains about ſeven thouſand inhabitants. 


It is governed by its own magiſtrates ; has its 
own courts of juſtice; and what is moſt ſingular, 
the citizens who poſſeſs houſes in the principal 
ſtreet, enjoy the privilege of pronouncing ſen- 
tence in criminal cauſes. The ſovereignty of 
Lauſanne, however, belongs to Berne. 

Here is an academy for the ſtudents of this 
country. Profeſſors in every ſcience are appoint- 
ed by government; and there is a tolerable li- 
brary for public uſe. 

The church of Lauſanne, formerly the cathe- 
Aral, is a magnificent Gothic pile, ſtanding on 


the moſt elevated part of the town, In it are 


the ſepulchres of Amadeus VIII. duke of Savoy, 
ſtyled the Solomon of his age, and of ſeveral 
other diſtinguiſhed perſons. Amadeus exhibited 
the rare inſtance of a man twice abdicating the 
pomp of ſovereignty, and returning to a private 
ſtation. He is beſt known, however, by the 
name of the Anti-pope Felix V. 

The Roman antiquities, found in almoſt every 
part of Switzerland, are too numerous to be par- 
ticularized; but our author ſays, he cannot refrain 
mentioning two monuments lately diſcovered 
near Lauſanne. 


The one is an altar of white marble, with an 


inſcription which proves it to have been erected 
by the twentieth legion to the gold Silvanus. 
The other is a Roman mile ſtone, which bears the 
following inſcription. 
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Bochart expreſſes his ſurpriſe, chat no inſcrip- 
tion charged with the name of Antoninus Pius, 


who was ſo great a benefactor to the ancient Hel- 


veticians, had yet been diſcovered in Switzerland. 
This inſcription removes the charge of ingrati- 


tude, and ſtrengthens the evidences of hiſtory. 
From Lauſanne to Vevay, the road runs along 
the fides of mountains, between continued ranges 


of vineyards, which have been cultivated and im- 
proved with infinite labour and expence. 

Vevay, the ancient Vibiſcum, 1s the principal 
town of the bailliage of the ſame name. It 


ſtands in a ſmall plain on the edge of the water, 


is clean and well built, and carries on ſome little 


trade. The borders of the lake here are more 


contraſted, wild, and piQureſque, than thoſe 
about Geneva. 

Vevay is famous for being the reſidence of Ed- 
mund Ludlow, the parliamentary genera], who, 
true to his principles of republicaniſm, no leſs 
ſtrongly oppoſed the uſurpation of Cromwell, 
than the arbitrary meaſures of Charles I. and 


could never be prevailed on, either by fear or 


flattery, to deſert the cauſe, which he conſidered 
as the cauſe of juſtice and liberty. Such conſiſt- 
ency of character endears, and even covers errors. 


Ludlow died in 1093, in the 04th year of his age, | 


and was interred in the church of Veyay, under a 
plain 
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plain tone of black marble, with a Latin inſerip 
tion. 

His houſe is ill to be ſeen near the gate lead- 
ing to the Vallais, and over the door is the ſubſe- 
quent inſcription, which is ſtill Ae out "ag 
reſpect to his memory. . 


Omne ſolum forti patria eſt, quia patris, 


Nature, in all her works, has ſcarcely produc- 
ed a ſituation more delightful than that of Cha- 
tillard, at Clarens. It ſtands on an eminence 
whoſe gentle declivity ſlopes dowa towards the 
lake; and it commands a view of that majeſtie 
body of water, with ample landſcapes over Savoy. 
The immediate environs conſiſt of vineyards, 
cornfields, and paſture, and rich groves of foreſt 
trees, 
Though the fituation and the vicinity barmo- 
nize with the animated deſcriptions of Rouſſeau, 


in his Eloiſe, yet the caſtle by no means accords 


with the ſame. The whole ſtructure has rather 
the antiquated appearance of a feudal manſion, 
inhabited by ſome proud and turbulent baron, 
than the refidence of the elegant and impaſſioned 


Julie. 


Oppoſite to Clarens lies the village of Meil- 
lerie, in the receſs of a ſmall bay, at the foot of 
impending mountains, ſome clothed to the wa- 
ter's edge with dark foreſts, others naked and per- 
pendicular. 

Theſe are the ſcenes of the new Eloiſe. Our 


author compared the deſcriptions of Rouſſeau 


with the appearances of nature; and though 
ſmall objects may be magnified, no pencil, how- 
ever animated, can delineate, nor even the glow- 


ing 
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ing pen of Rouſſeau deſcribe, the ſublime beau» 
ties of the general ſituations. 

Mr. Coxe made an excurſion from Veyay to 
the ſalt works of Bex and Aigle. The road con- 
tinues along a plain bounded by hills on one ſide, 
and by the lake on the other. The farther they 
advanced, the nearer the mountains approached 
the lake; their nature changed; their height in- 
creaſed ; and their craggy tops and ſylvan fides, 
intimated the vicinity of the genuine Alps. 

The caſtle of Chillon, by the way, is a large 


is built on a rock in the lake, and is connected 
with the land by means of a drawbridge. The 
vaults are very fine; and the arched roofs and 


Pillars are in the true Gothic ſtyle. 


1 
This caſtle was wreſted from Charles III. of 6 
Savoy, by the Swiſs in 1536. In a deep dungeon | 
below the level of the lake, the conquerors found 
Bonivard, the intrepid aſſertor of Genevan inde- 


pendence. He had been impriſoned here by the 


Savoyards fix years; and by conſtant walking in 
His narrow limits, had worn a hollow in the rock. 
About half a league farther is Villeneuve, a 
ſmall town at the extremity of the lake. From 
Geneya to this place, along the concave fide 'of 
the lake, is fifty-four miles. 
Paſſing La Roche, memorable for being once 


the reſidence of Haller, and the birth-place of 
many of his moſt eſteemed publications, they left 


Yvorne at a little diſtance, and croſſing the tor- 


rent of La Grande Eau, halted at Aigle, a good 


town, ſeated at the foot of ſome round hills, co- 
vered with firs. 

Farther on, the valley appears much contract- 
ed, and aſſumes the aſpect of a great foreſt. The 
beautiful 
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beautiful laburnums, and the cornelian cherry 


are frequent here in a wild ſtate. 
Between Aigle and Bex is a moſt m—_— 


view of the caſtle of St. Tryphon, on the ſummit 


of a lofty, inſulated rock, in the middle of the 
plain. Our author was informed it was built of 
marble, and as a beautiful black ſpecies is found 
very near, this may be eaſily credited. ; 


Bex is a ſmall town, at the foot of the moun«⸗ 


tains, five miles from the ſalt works of Bevieux. 


Between thoſe two places the larch grows in great 
abundance. This is the immortale lignum of the 
Roman naturaliſt. The cheſnut woods are alſo 


very extenſive. 

On their arrival at the ſalt ſprings, they equip- 
ped themſelves in a proper dreſs, and went into 
the mountain, about three thouſand feet, almoſt 


horizontally. The paſſage is about fix feet high, 


and four broad, and is hewn out of a black rock 
veined with white gypſum. 
The ſalt is obtained from ſprings found within 
a ſolid rock, which is perforated at a great ex- 
pence. The ſtrongeſt brine yields twenty-eight 
pounds of ſalt per hundred weight; but in general 
the produce is much leſs. 1 | 
Near theſe ſprings are ſeveral warm ſources, 
ſtrongly impregnated with ſulphur, ſome of 
which alſo contain a mixture of ſalt, and will 


flame, if a lighted candle be put into the pipe 


through which they flow. 
After proceeding in this ſubterraneous paſſage 
three quarters of a mile, Mr. Coxe obſerved a 


great wheel of thirty-five feet diameter, which 


ſerves to raiſe the brine from the depth of more 
than ſeventy feet, From this place is a ſhaft 
three hundred feet high, for the purpoſe of ad- 
mitting freth air, 
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Two reſeryoirs are hollowed in the ſolid rock, 
f for holding the brine, one of which is one hun- 
dred and fixty feet ſquare and nine deep. The 
brine depoſited in theſe reſervoirs, is conveyed by 
numerous pipes to Bevieux, a league .. 
where the ſalt is extracted. 

Tue brine pits at Aigle are leſs rich and pro 
ductive than thoſe of Bevieux; but the ſalt is 
much whiter and Halver, and conſequently bears 
a higher price. 5 
- Theſe ſalt works, the only ones 1n Switzerland, 
| ſcarcely ſupply a twelfth of the conſumption in 
the cantons. The remainder is procured from 
France, which is obliged, by treaty, to furniſh this 
article at a moderate price. The ordinary price 
of common ſalt in SWIt2erlgns 1 is three halfpence 
per pound. 

The chain of mountains called Ir ura, in various 
parts of the Pays de Vaud, forms many elevated 
valleys, much frequented by travellers, among 
which, not the leaſt remarkable, is the valley of 
the lake of Joux, on the top of Mount Joux, a 
branch of the Jura. This valley contains ſeveral 
neat and well-peopled villages, and is beautifully 
chequered with wood, arable, and paſture ground. 
It is wathed by two pictureſque lakes, the largeſt 
of which is named from the mountain, 'The 
ſmaller is called Lake Brennet : they are divided 
by a narrow neck of land, which leads to the vile 
lage of Charbonniers. 

Not far from the ſmall village of Abbaye, a ri- 
vulet guſhes from the bottom of the rock, and 
mixes with the larger lake. From the ſmaller 
lake, deſcends a ſtream, which is ſoon left in a 
hollow gulph ; and on the other fide of the hill, 
burſts forth the river Orbe, probably produced 
from the laſt-mentioned ſtream here ingulphed. 
This 
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This little vale contains about three thouſand 
inhabitants, who are remarkably induſtrious. 
Some are watchmakers; but the greateſt part are 
employed in poliſhing cryſtals, granites, and mar- 
caſites. In the ſmall village of Pont, where our 
travellers lodged, the greateſt part of the inha- 
bitants bore the firname of Rochat, and were all 
ſprang from the ſame anceſtor, 

From Romain Motier to Orbe, they paſſed 
over a beautiful and pictureſque country. Orbe, 


according to antiquarians, was the moſt ancient 


and powerful town of all Helvetia. It was call- 
ed Urbs, by way of pre-eminence ; but no remains 
of its ancient ſplendor now exiſt. Some antique 
fortifications, an old caſtle, and a round tower, 
though not works of modern times, are probably 


far remote from the era of Roman grandeur. 


The fituation of Orbe is very romantic, and 
the environs are no leſs delightful. In this town 


Mr, Coxe mentions a ſurgeon, of the name of 


Venel, eminent for curing diſtortions of the hu- 
man frame, and who enjoys the protection of go- 
vernment. No inſtitution can be more honour- 
able or uſeful, and the ſucceſs that attends this 
gentleman's practice, ſhews how well he deſerves 
the public confidence. 

'The caſtle of St. Barthelemi, about three miles 
from Orbe, is one of the moſt charming ſpots in 


Switzerland. It ſtands near the high road from 


Lauſanne to Yverdun, and commands a proſpect 
of a moſt fertile and well wooded country, gently 
broken into hill and dale; beſides including the 
more diſtant landſcapes of the Alps of St. Ber- 
nard and Mont Blanc. 

From this caſtle they deſcended into the plain 
that ſtretches to the lake of Yy erdun. Within a 
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quarter of a mile of the town of the ſame name, 
are warm fſulphureons baths, much frequented 


during the ſummer months. 

Yverdun is large, airy, and well built, and in 
front, towards the lake, has a pleaſant lawn plant- 
ed with avenues of limes. 
any trade; and its principal ſupport ariſes from 
its being a thoroughfare between Piedmont and 
Germany. 

The lake of Yverdun, or Neufchate}, ſtretches 


from ſouth to north, about twenty miles in length, 


and in fome places near five in breadth. Its 
ſhores near Yverdun are covered with country 


houſes. 


Skirting this fine lake on the weſt, they came 
to Granſon, the ſcene of the memorable battle in 
which Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, was 


defeated by the Swiſs in 1470. The country here 


is moſt charmingly varied. In their way from 


hence to Neufchate], they ſpent a day with ſome 
Swiſs friends at Colombier, i in the moſt agreeable 


manner, 

After dinner, ſome muſicians of the country 
performed the Renz de vaches ; that inſpiring air, 
Which was forbidden to be played among the 
Swiſs troops in the French ſervice, as it awaken- 
ed fuch tender recollections in the ſoldiers, of 
their native country, as often produced a ſettled 
melancholy, or occafioned deſertion. To this 
ſpecies of patriotic regret the French give the 


name of La Maladie du Pays. 
There is nothing peculiarly ſtriking in the 
tune to a foreign ear: it is compoſed of the ſim- 


pleſt notes; but ſuch melodies have ever the moſt 
potent effect on the common people, who can 


enjoy 


It carries on ſcarcely 
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enjoy what is natural with the moſt exquiſite re- 
liſh. 
The inhabitants of mountainous countries have 
been obſerved to be moſt ſubject to the maladie 
du pays, from the general ſimiliarity of manners 
that prevail in ſuch ſituations. Accordingly the 
Scotch Highlander, the Biſcayan, and the Swiſs, 
when abſent from their country, are peculiarly 
apt to be affected with every circumſtance chat 
recals it to their mind. | 

Neufchatel contains about three Wend! in- 
habitants. It is partly ſeated on the little plain 
between the lake and Jura, and partly on the 
declivity of that mountain. At the commence- 
ment of the preſent century, trade was almoſt 
__ unknown here, or rather it was proſcribed, as be- 
ing degrading; but this ſenſeleſs prejudice is 
now nearly aboliſhed, Ercellent wine begins to 
be exported from the neighbouring vineyards ; 
and manufactures of printed linens and cottons 
have been eſtabliſhed with ſucceſs, 

As a proof that a ſpirit of improvement 1s ra- 
pidly increaGng here, ſeveral public works have 
been executed at an expence far exceeding the 
revenue of this little ſtate. But Neufchatel has 
met with a moſt munificent benefactor in the 
perſon of David Pury, late banker of the court 
at Liſbon, which enables it to engage in pore 
undertakings, 

This gentleman was a native of Neuafchatel, 
and was born in 1709. After receiving a mode- 
rate education, he paſſed an apprenticeſhip at Ge- 
neva, and from thence he came to London, where 
he was engaged as clerk to an eminent jeweller; 
and ſoon acquired a facility and accuracy in val 
ing diamonds at ſight. . | | 
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After a long refidence in England, he eſta- 


| bliſhed himſelf at Liſbon, and carried on an ex- 


tenſive trade in Braſil wood and precious ſtones. 
Being likewiſe appointed court banker, his for- 
tune rapidly increaſed ; but he did not conſign his 


money to his coffers, or ſparingly diſtribute his 


bounty. On the contrary, he remitted large ſums 
to his native town, and having no family, he at 
laſt made his country his heir, to the amount 
of nearly two hundred thouſand pounds fterling, 
He died in 1785; and though his grateful 


countrymen had obtained from the king of Pruſ- 
ſia the title of baron in his favour, ſuch was his 


ſingular modeſty, that he never uſed it. The ci- 
tizens of Neufchatel, however, willing to do ho- 


nour to his memory, have placed the portrait of 


this generous benefactor in one of the apartments 


in which government aſſemble, and have ordered 
a marble buſt of him to be placed on the new 


town: houſe, built principally at his coſt. 
From Neufchatel, our traveller made an agree- 
able excurſion into the neighbouring mountains. 


They paſſed through Vallengin, the capital of a 


diſtrict of the ſame name, a ſmall open burgh 
with a caſtle. About mid-day they arrived at La 
Chaux de Fond, from whence they proceeded 
to Locle, through a continued range of pleaſing 
cottages, which ſkirt both ſides of the road, and 
are ſcattered likewiſe over the country. 
La Chaux de Fond and Locle, with the ad- 
Joining diſtricts, may contain about fix thouſand 
inhabitants. They carry on an extenſive com- 
merce in Jace, ſtockings, cutlery, watch and 
clock work. The genius and induſtry indeed, ob- 
ſervable upon theſe mountains, exhibit a ſcene 
uncommonly pleating. 

Not 
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Not many years ago, the greateſt part of theſe 
valleys was almoſt one continued foreſt ; but trade 
and manufacture have happily changed the ſcene 
into flouriſhing villages and fertile paſtures. Be- 
ſides the natural effect of frequent and early mar- 
riages, the reſult of every ſubſiſtence and certain 
proviſion for their children, as ſoon as they are 
able to work, every ſtranger, who brings a certifi- 
cate of his good behaviour, is at liberty to ſettle, 
and to follow any trade without the leaſt reſtric- 
tion. Here no apprenticeſhip is neceſſary; no- 
thing is contraband ; and induftry exerts herſelf 
untaxed. | 

The origin of watchmaking in theſe parts, as 
related by M. Oſterwald, the *hiftoriographer of 
theſe mountains, is extremely curions. In 1679, 
one of the inhabitants brought a watch from 
London, which being out of order, he intrufted 
it to Daniel John Richard of La Sagne. Richard, 
after examining the mechaniſm with great atten- 
tion, determined to attempt making a watch 
from the model before him ; but. being in want 
of every inſtrument, and having nothing but his 
own genius to direct him, he ſpent a whole year 
in finiſhing the neceſſary tools, and in fix 
months more produced a complete watch. 

But his perſevering induſtry did not ſtop here; 
he took a viſit to Geneva, where he gained con- 
ſiderable information in his adopted art. For 
ſome time he was the only watchmaker in theſe 
parts; but bufineſs increating, he inſtructed ſe- 
veral aſſociates; and towards the beginning of 
the preſent century, he removed to Locle, where 
he died in 1741, leaving five ſons, who followed 
their father's profeſſion, 

The knowledge and practice of the art gradu- 
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ally ſpread itſelf, and it is now become almoſt the 
univerſal employment of the place ; and may be 
_ deemed the principal cauſe of the population, 


obſervable in theſe mountains. 

But it is not only in the more immediate pur- 
ſuits of buſineſs, that the ingenuity of the natives 
of this track is perceptible; in almoſt every thing 
connected with their comfort and accommoda- 
tions, their inventive genius may be traced; and 
the poliſh of their manners renders it a pleaſure 
for ſtrangers to viſit them &. 

The rock which forms the baſe of the Jura, is 
chiefly calcareous; and perhaps there is no ſpot 


in Europe where ſo many petrified ſhells and ma- 
rine plants are to be found. Near Locle, our au- 
thor, obſerved a ridge of hills, entirely conſiſting 


of ſtones, bearing the impreſſion of plants. 

In returning, they enjoyed a molt ſublime 
proſpect of the lakes of Neufchatel, Bienne, and 
Morat, with the high and rugged chain of: Alps, 
ſtretching from the cantons of Berne, and Fri- 


burgh, as far as the Vallais and the mountains 


of Chablais. 
ce Such perfect eaſe and plenty, 4e ſays Mr. 


Coxe „ reign throughout theſe mountains, that 


I ſcarcely ſaw one object of poverty; the natural 


effects of induſtry, under a mild and equitable 
government. It is of theſe valleys and of their 
Inhabitants, that Rouſſcau gives ſo enchanting a 
| e in his letter to D'Alembert. 


„The writer of this has frequently remarked the intimate 
correſpondence that ſubſiſts between the employments and 
the manners of men. Thoſe who are engaged | in elegant ma- 
nufactures, or in labours of ingenuity, always gain a tincture of 
politeneſs from the nature of their purſuits 3 while groſs and 
vulgar employments, if they do not brutalize the mind, at leaſt 
prevent i: 8 2g itſelf in an amiable light. 5 
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By the death of the ducheſs of Nemours, in 
1707, the ſovereignty of Neufchatel and Vallen- 


gin became vacant; and being claimed by Frede- 


ric I. king of Pruſſia, as heir to the prince of 
Orange, his right was acknowledged by the ſtates 
of the country. Since that time the ſovereignty 


has remained in the Pruſſian crown; but by the 
conſtitution it is very limited; and the people 


ſeem to conſider their connection with Switzer-⸗ 
land as paramount to every other obligation. 

During the abſence of the prince, he is repre- 
ſented by a governor of his own appointing ; 
who enjoys conſiderable honours ; but is extreme- 


ly limited in his authority. Indeed freedom and 
independence are no where more largely the lot 


of the people, than in this 1 of the Pruſ- 

ſian monarchy. 
In another. viſit to this country, our author pro- 

ceeded from Pontarlier, in Burgundy, towards 


Neufchatel. Having paſſed the caſtle of Joux, 


they came to the line of ſeparation between 


Switzerland and France, and mounting an emi- 


nence, looked down on the beautiful valley of 
Travers. 


' Having 4 to St. Sulpice, they viſited 


the ſource of the Reuſs, which iſſues at the foot 
of a rock in five copious ſprings, and ſoon form- 
ing a Jarge body of water, winds through the 


beautiful and romantic valley of Travers. In 


traverſing this, it was impoſſible for travellers of 


ſentiment not to pay a viſit to Moitier Travers, 
rendered illuſtrious by the reſidence of Rouſſeau, 


Who being firſt driven from Geneva, and after- 
wards from Yverdun, found a refuge from civil 


and religious perſecution in thus ſequeſtered val- 


ley, 
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ley, under the protection of Lord Keith, gorerncr 


of Neufchatel. 


This ſingular man of genius lived in a wooden 
building, at the farther extremity of the village, 
near the road to Fleurier. The room he chiefly 
occupied, is a ſmall bed- chamber, which, out of 


reſpect to his memory, remains unaltered. In a 


corner, near the window, he had formed a kind of 


receſs, between two book caſes, where he ſat and 
_ wrote on a ſimple deal plank. 


During a three years reſidence at Moitier, by 
frequently ſauntering into the fields and neigh» 
bouring mountains, he acquired a taſte for bota- 
ny, which he ever after cultivated with peculiar 
delight. Here he produced ſeveral of his works, 
On his firſt arrival at Moitier, he appeared in a 
common dreſs; but afterwards aſſumed that of 
Armenia, which he alleged was beſt adapted to 


a diſorder with which he was afflied ; but pro- 
bably in this, as in other inſtances in life he was 


carried away by the affectation of ſingularity, 
Through the interceſſion of the governor, the 


king of Pruſſia offered Rouſſeau a penſion of a 


hundred pounds a year, which offer he declined, 
from his love of independence; and choſe rather 
to ſubſiſt on copying muſic, in which employment 


he uſed to boaſt he could earn a guinea a day. 


After Rouflean had continued three years at 
Moitier,-greatly delighted with his fituation, an 
unexpected event induced him to quit his retreat. 
Some ſay that the populace, incited by the miniſ- 


ter of the parith, in conſequence of the ſcepticiſm 


diſplayed in his Lettres Ecrites de la Montagne, 
aſſembled in crowds, broke the windows of his 
houſe, and entering his bed chamber, treated him 
with 8 violence, that he eſcaped with great 
e 
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difficulty. On the other hand, it is maintained, 
that his houſe-keeper, whom he afterwards mar- 
ried, working upon the fears of a jealous and ir- 
ritable mind, made him conceive apprehenſions 
of perſonal injury from the inhabitants, with 
whom ſhe was diſguſted, and induced him to 
make his eſcape. | 

This ſtory ſeems, however, to be trumped up, 
to ſave the credit of the natives from the infamy 
of perſecution ; but the fact is, the ſcepticiſm of 
Rouſſeau had raiſed a-party againſt him, and he 
was even ſummoned before the confiſtory to an- 
ſwer for his opinions. The king of Pruſſia was 
farther ſolicited, by the council of ſtate of Neuf- 
chatel, to condemn one of his publications; 
but Frederic, in an anſwer which does equal 
honour to his head and his heart, while he per- 
mitted them to uſe any precautions that might 
tend to prevent the ſpreading of ſceptical opini- 
ons, yet wiſely forbade all perſecution, and enſur- 
ed to Rouſſeau a ſecure retreat at Moitier. Be- 
fore his majeſty's goodneſs, however, was known, 
he either found or fancied cauſe for alarm, and 

took refuge in the iſland of St. Peter. 

This, which is now ſometimes called Rouſſeau's 
iſland, lies towards the ſouthern extremity of the 
lake of Bienne. A large farm houſe, formerly a 
convent, is the only habitation 1t contains, and in 
apartments of this, the philoſopher tock up his 
lodging for two months. 

The whole iſland is well wooded, and contains 
agreeable walks, though it is not more than two 
miles in circumference. Amidſt theſe ſolitary 
woods and walks, Rouſſeau uſed to ſpend his time 


Without any apparent object, indulging ſolely his 
delicious reveries. 
His 
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His ſituation and enjoyments, in this little 
iſland, he. deſcribes with his uſual elegance, in 


terms almoſt bordering on rapture. The woman 


of the houſe informed our author, that he paid 
forty ſhillings a month for his board and lodging, 
that he kept very regular hours, and was extreme- 
ly cheerful and agreeable. | 
Simple and unſatisfactory as his mode of life, 


in this ifland, muſt appear to thoſe who have no 


reſources in their own minds, Rouſſeau thus ex- 
patiates on his felicity in this fituation : © I have 
remarked,” ſays he, © during the vici ſſitudes of a 
long life, that the moſt delightful enjoyments and 
the moſt rapturous pleaſures, are not, upon recol- 
lection, thoſe with which I am moſt affected. 
Such fleeting moments of paſſion and delirium, 


however rapturous, are, from their very nature, 


but thinly ſcattered in the path of life. They 


are too rare and rapid to conſtitute a fixed ſtate; 


and the happineſs which my heart regrets, is not 
compoſed of futigive inſtants, but conſiſts in a 
ſimple and permanent ſtate, without rapture, the 
duration of which increaſes the charm, till it 
finds ſupreme felicity.“ 

Fortune, however, which mad to take a "RG 


light in haraſſing Rouſſeau, did not long ſuffer 


him to enjoy his delicious emotions in this retreat, 
He ſoon received an order from the government 
of Berne, to depart from their territories. Shock- 
ed at this ſudden and unexpected command, the 
diſtracted philoſopher, in the bitterneſs of deſpair, 
petitioned to be impriſoned for life, only requeſt- 
ing the uſe of a few books, and that he might be 
occaſionally permitted to walk in the open air. 
Soon after this extraordinary requeſt, which can- 

not 
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not but intereſt every feeling mind, he reluctantly 
We the iſland. 


- In their way to Morat and Avenches, they 


-ctoſſed the river Thiele, which iſſuing from the 


Lake of Neufchatel, diſcharges itſelf into that of 
Bienne. 

Morat is a bailliage belonging to Berne and 
Friburgh, and is pleaſantly fituated on the edge 


of a ſmall lake, in the midſt of a well cultivated 


country. Theenvirons are uncommonly delightful. 

This place is celebrated for the obſtinate ſiege 
it ſuſtained againſt Charles the Bold, which was 
followed by a battle, fought in the vicinity, in 


1476. In this famous engagement the Duke was 


routed, and his whole army almoſt entirely de- | 
ſtroyed by the confederate troops of Switzerland. 
Nor far from the town, and adjoining to the 


high road, is an exiſting monument of this vic- 


tory. It is a ſquare building, filled with the 
bones of the Burgundian ſoldiers, who were ſlain 
there. To judge from the quantity of theſe bones, 
the number of the ſlaughtered muſt have been 
conſiderable. 

Avenches, the principal burgh of a bailliage i in 
the Pays de Vaud, has occaſioned much contro- 
verſy, and given riſe to many conjectures among 


antiquarians. Some contend, that it was the ca- 
pital of all Helvetia; but however this may be, as 


reſting on an equivocal expreſſion of Tacitus, cer- 
tain it is, that it was formerly a very conſiderable 
town under the dominion of the Romans. 

The ſite of the ancient walls appear to have en- 


Cloſed a ſpace near five miles in circumference, 


Fhe preſent town occupies but a very inconſider- 
able part of this ground; the remainder is covered 
with corn-fields and Meadows. One of the ancient 

towers 
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towers ſtill exiſts: it is a ſemicircular building, 
With the convex fide turned towards the town. 

They next examined a Moſaic pavement, diſ- 
covered ſome years ago in ploughing a field; and 
being now encloſed by a barn, is let to ſome pea- 
ſants as a drying houſe for tobacco. Strangers 
are ſuffered to take away ſpecimens; nor, for a 
con ſiderable time, was government nene of the 
value of theſe antiquities. 
This Moſaic, which was the floor of an ancient 

bath, is ſixty feet long and forty broad. The ge- 

neral form is perfect; and, though ſeveral parts 
are broken and loſt, yet the configuration of the 
whole may eaſily be traced. 
From thence they were conducted to the ruins 
of an ancient amphitheatre, within the walls of 
the bailiff's garden. The general form and ſize 
of this building are tolerably perfect, as alſo parts 
of the encloſing brick walls. The diameter of 
the arena is about eighty yards. Under a tower, 
partly built of Roman materials, is a cell, in which 
the animals were probably let looſe. On the 
cutſide are ſtill to be ſeen the remains of five 
dens; and the walls appear to have been origi- 
nally adorned with ſculpture. 

Not far from the amphitheatre ſtands a large 
column of white marble, about fifty feet high, 
compoſed of large maſſes, cloſely joined together 


without cement; and near it lies a conſiderable 


fragment of defaced ſculpture, which ſeemed. once 
to have formed part of the portal belonging to 2 
magnificent temple. 

As they walked through the town, they re- 
marked ſeveral other maſſes of cornice, ornament- 
ed with ſea-horſes and urns, and ſome marble 
columns, of beautiful proportions, 

2 About 
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About a mile from Avenches, where the late 
Lord Northampton long refided, and where be 
died, 1s the village of Coppet. Near this laſt. 
are the remains of a ſmall aqueduct, which has 
been traced to the eaſt fide of the town, Other 
aqueducts, or a continuation of this, are to be 


ſeen in different directions, even to the diſtance 
of four leagues. 


Friburgh, the next place which falls under 
our author's deſcription, enjoys one of the moſt 
beautiful, and, certainly, one of the moſt pictur- 
eſque ſituations in Switzerland. It ftands partly 


in a ſmall plain, partly on bold acelivities, on a 
ridge of rugged rocks, half encircled by the Sane; 


and is ſo wholly hid by the circumjacent hills, 
that the view of the whole town burſts at once 


on the eye from the impending eminence. 


The fortifications encloſe a circumference of 
about four miles, within which ſpace is a ſingular 


mixture of houſes, rocks, thickets and meadows, 


varying inſtantly from wild to agreeable, from the 
din of men, to the ſolitude of retirement. 
On all ſides, the deſcent to the town is extremely 


ſeep; and in one place, the ſtreets even paſs over 


the roofs of the houſes. Many of the edifices are 


_ raiſed like the ſeats of an amphitheatre; and ma- 


ny overhang the edge of the precipice in ſuch a 
manner, as would turn a weak head giddy to look 
down. 

From the Pont Neuf, however, is the moſt ex- 
traordinary point of view. From hence, part of 
the town appears abſolutely inacceſible. "Thoſe 
who are fond of the wild and romantic, will not 
forget to viſit the Moulin de la Motte, and the 
Valley of Goteron. The Moulin is a miller's 
dwelling, hollowed in the midit of an impending 

Vor, XVIII. L rock, 
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rock, and near it iſſues a ſmall todrent, which, 
after turning the mill, falls into. the Sane. 

The Valley of Goteron, which lies on the north- 
weſt of the town, is extremely narrow, and 
bounded by high and overhanging rocks of ſand 
ſtone. This valley contains ſeveral mills, an iron 
foundery, and a cotton manufaRory. 

Among the few buildings worthy of particular 
notice, in Friburgh, are the cathedral and the 
town houſe. The former is an ancient Gothic 
edifice, erected in the fourteenth century ; the 
town- houſe once compoſed part of the palace be- 
longing to the dukes of Zeeringen, in the princi- 
pal court of which 1s a lime tree, which, accord- 
ing to tradition, was planted on the day that the 
battle of Morat was fought, as an emblem of 
Swiſs liberty. 

The ſtate of ſociety at Friburgh is extremely 
agreeable. The gentry are frank and hoſpitable, 
and blend French politeneſs with great ſimplicity 
of manners. Dinner is uſually ſerved at twelve, 
and ſupper at eight. Mr. Coxe ſays, he never 
met with a more cordial reception in any town 
of Switzerland than in this. 

This canton is entirely Catholic, and its popu- 


lation amounts to between fifty and ſixty thou- 


ſand fouls. The ſovereign power reſides in the 
great council of two hundred, including the ſe- 
nate of twenty-four. 

The only perſons capable of being members of 
this ſovereign council, or of enjoying any ſhare 
in the government, are the ſecret. burghers, or a 
certain number of families, divided into four 
bannieres, or tribes. They are called fecret 
| burghers, in order to diflinguiſh them from the 
3 a other 
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other artifans inhabiting the town,.or the adjoin- 
ing diſtrict. The latter enjoy the right of ap- 
pointing the advoyers from a certain number of 
candidates, and of annually confirming the ſaid 
magiſtrates; but the ſupreme authority reſts abſo- 
hately'in the council, ſupplied by a limited num- 
ber of patrician families; conſequently, the go- 
vernment is, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, ariſtocratical *. 

In their route from hence to Berne, they made 
2 ſmall circuit, to the village of Neuneck, in 
order to ſee a hermitage about a mile from 


Friburgh, which has been highly extolled by 


travellers, on account of its ſingularity. It is 
formed in the ſolid rock; and its chief curioſity 
confiſts in its being the work of two men, who 


thus ſpent a great part of their time in laborious 


idleneſs. 5 
The ſituation of this hermitage is beautiful. 
The rock in which it is cut overhangs the Sane. 
It confiſts of ſeveral apartments, hewed in the 
heart of the mountain. One room is ninety feet 
tong and twenty broad: the ſpire'of the chapel, if 
it may be ſo called, is eighty feet high, and the 
chimney of the kitchen ninety. The preſent her- 
mit is a German, and with him lives an old ſoldier. 
The entrance into Berne ſtrikes a traveller 
with its fingular neatneſs and beauty. The prin- 
cipal ſtreets are broad and long, and gently wind- 
ing. The houſes are moſtly uniform, built of a 
greyith Rone, upon arcades. ' Through the mid- 
dle of the ſtreet runs a lively ſtream of the clear- 


* Since Mr, Coxe firft publiſhed his letters on Switzerland, 
the government of Friburgh has undergone very important al- 


ferativiisz and many grievances, which the popular party la- 
doured under, are redreſſed. | 
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eſt water in a ſtone channel, while ſeveral foun- 
tains are not leſs beneficial than ornamental. 

The river Aar almoſt ſurrounds Berne, wind- 
ing its courſe over a rocky bed, in a deep chan- 
nel. The Gothic cathedral ftands upon a plat- 
form, raiſed at a great expence, and commands a 
moſt extenſive view. The adjacent country is 
_ richly cultivated, and agreeably diverfified with 
hills, lawns, wood, and water. The river flows 
rapidly below, and an abrupt-chain of rugged and 
ſnow-clad Alps bounds the diſtant horizon. 

According to the native hiſtorians, Berne was 
built by Berchtold V. duke of Zeeringen, and 
was from its foundation an imperial city. In the 
year 1353, it acceded to the Helvetic confede- 
racy, and poſſeſſed ſuch power at that time, as to 
obtain the ſecond rank among the Swiſs cantons. 
Its domains now form nearly a third of Switzer- 
land, and about a fourth of the actual population. 
It contains about one hundred and ſeventy thou- 
ſand ſouls, excluſive of eleven thouſand in the 

capital. The reformed religion was early em- 
| braced, and permanently eftabliſhed here. 

This canton 1s divided into two great parts : 
the Pays de Vaud and the German diſtri; each 
of which has its treaſurer and chamber of appeal, 
reſident in the capital. 

At Berne, ſociety is extremely agreeable, and 
' foreigners are received with abundant eaſe and 
politeneſs. The ſexes mix in ſocial intercourſe, 
and dancing is a frequent amuſement. There 
is a public ball once a fortnight; and, in winter, 
ſcarcely an evening paſſes without a private one. 

Theſe diverſions commence as early as five in 
the afternoon, on account of a ſtanding order 
of government, againſt their continuance after 

| | | | eleven. 
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eleven. Engliſh country dances are frequently 
introduced; but a ſpecies of allemande is the fa- 
vourite dance of the natives. The parties arrange 
themſelves in diſtin& couples, and follow each 
other in a circular direction, each gentleman 
turning his partner with great velocity. 

The life and ſpirit of thoſe dances are aftoniſh- 


ing, and can never be conceived by ſuch as have 
not ſeen them. The gaiety of theſe parties is 
ftil} more enlivened, during the ſummer months, 


by the company reſorting to a garden near the 
town, where they dance under an open pavilion, 
in rural feſtivity. 

Little trade is carried on here; though ſome 
few manufactures have been eſtabliſhed, The 
families, who enjoy any influence in public affairs, 
think it degrading to engage in any branch of 
commerce, 

One general advantage, however, attends this 
anti-commercial ſpirit; for the members of go- 
vernment, not being intereſted in laying any re- 
Rrictions on trade, do not, as at Zuric and Baſle, 
confine the excluſive right of eſtabliſhing manu- 
factures to the burghers of the capital; but pru- 
dently extend that permiſſion to all their ſubjects, 


without diſtinction of rank or place. Hence the 
comfortable ſtate, and even the wealth, of the 


peaſantry in the canton of Berne, 
It deferves remark, that the lower claſſes, who 
dave acquired opulence by manufactures, ſeldom 


quit their ſituation; and ſeem not only extremely 


attached to their country, but to their own modes 
of life, which they neither with to vary them- 
telvcs, nor to bring up their families with a pro- 

tpect of doing. 
The public Buildings are conſtructed in 2 noble 
1 ſtyle 
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ſtyle of ſimplicity, and announce the grandeur 
and good ſenſe of the republic. The arſenal 
contains arms for ſixty thouſand men, and a con- 
ſiderable quantity of cannon. The granary al- 
ways is ſtocked with a large proviſion of corn, 
ſupplied in conſequence of particular ER by 


France and Holland. 


The charitable inſtitutions are numerous, libe- 
ral, and well applied. The hoſpitals are large, 
clean, and airy; and in the alms- houſe is an eſ- 
tabliſhment for furniſhing diftrefled travellers 
with a meal and a lodging, and ſixpence on their 


departure. If fick or wounded, they are main- 


tained till their recovery. 

The houſe of correction is extremely well re- 
gulated; and ſeparate cells are allotted to the 
men and the women. Perſons alſo, who are con- 
fined for ſmaller offences, have a ditferent drefs, 
and are entirely kept apart from greater delin- 
quents. Both are conſtantly employed in clean- 
ing the ſtreets, and other ſervile employments. 
At other times they are taught to read and write, 
and are inſtructed in various trades, which may 
keep them from the danger of a relapſe into 
5 when they regain their liberty. By theſe 
means, the expence of the eſtabliſnment is nearly 
ſupported; and an honeſt livelihood aſſured to 
thoſe who would otherwiſe prove uſeleſs, or ob- 


noxious, to the community. After having earn- 


ed their maintenance, the priſoners in the houſe 
of labour receive ten per cent, thoſe in the houſe 
of correction eight per cent, for their extra labour. 
Public juſtice is wiſely and impartially admi- 
niſtered; and the torture is now formally abo- 
liſhed. This humane and juſt act forms a diſtin- 
guiſh2d era in the hiſtory of Swils . 
e 
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The public library contains about twenty thou- 
fand volumes, a cabinet of Swiſs coins and me- 
dals, and many curious manuſcripts. Of theſe 
M. Sinner, a man of great erudition, has publiſh- 
ed a deſcriptive catalogue. 

Learning, however, is not fo univerſally en- 
couraged as in other ſtates; but the government 
ſeems to be fegnfible of this defect, and is taking 
effectual fteps to remedy it. 

A A ſociety for the promotion of phyſics, and na- 
tural hiftory in genera], and that of Switzerland 
in particular, has lately been eſtabliſhed. The 

members have formed a regular correſpondence 
with the literati throughout Europe; and are 
ready to anſwer the enquiries of foreign natural- 

iſts, who wiſh for local information. 

The ſovereign power refides in the great coun- 
cil of two hundred. The authority with which 
they are inveſted is, in ſome reſpects, the moſt 
abſolute and uncontrolled of any among the ari- 
ſtocratical ſtates of Switzerland; but there are 
various checks and medications which allow 
ſufficient protection to civil liberty. 

The excutive powers of government are dele- 
gated by this ſovereign council to the ſenate, 
choſen from their own body: the former aſſem- 
bles ordinarily thrice a week, and extraordinarily 
upon emergencies ; the ſenate every day, except 
Sundays. 

The ſenate, compriſing the two advoyers, or 
chiefs of the republic, is compoſed of twenty-ſe- 
ven members; and from this ſelec body is drawn 
the principal magiſtrates of the commonwealth. 

At Eaſter, the reigning advoyer delivers up his 
authority, in full council, to his colleague. The 
advoyer in office fits on an elevated ſeat, under a 

canopy 
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canopy, and the ſeal of the republic is placed on 
a table before him. He never delivers his opt» 


nion, unleſs it be demanded : he has no vote, un- 


leſs the numbers are equal, and, in that caſe, ke 
has the caſting voice. The advoyer out of office 


is the firſt ſenator in rank, and prefident of the 


ſecret council. 

The canton of Berne is divided into a certain 
number of diſtricts, called bailliages, over which 
bailiffs are choſen from the ſovereign council; 
and theſe poſts being the moſt lucrative in the 
diſpoſal of government, are the great objects of 
ambition. ; | 


The ſeveral bailiffs are repreſentatives of ſove- 


reign power in their reſpective diſtricts. They 
_ enforce the execution of edicts, collect the public 
revenue, act as juſtices of the peace, and are 
Judges in civil and criminal cauſes, except where 
there is any local juriſdiction, An appeal, how- 
ever, in moſt caſes, lies to the courts in Berne. 
Although there are no ſtanding armies in 
Switzerland, yet, in many of the cantons, and 
eſpecially in Berne, the militia is under excellent 


regulations, and can be aſſembled at the ſhorteſt 


warning. Every male, at the age of ſixteen, is 
enrolled ; and about one-third of the whole num- 
ber are diſtributed into regiments. 

Every perſon, thus enrolled, is obliged to pro- 
vide himſelf, at his own charge, with an uniform, 
a muſket, and a certain quantity of powder and 
ball; and no peaſant is allowed to marry, without 
producing his uniform and his arms 

Every year a certain number of officers are de- 
puted by the council of war to inſpect the arms 
of the ſoldiers, to complete the regiments, and 
Exerciſe the militia, Beſides this annual es 
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the regiments are occaſionally exerciſed by vete- 
ran ſoldiers, commiſſioned for that purpoſe. 

A certain number of regiments being thus al- 
ways in preparation, fignals are fixed on the moſt 
elevated ſpots, ſor aſſembling them in particular 
diſtricts, where they receive marching orders. 
Berne has hitherto produced but few men of 
diſtinguiſhed literary talents; but has eſtabliſhed 
her glory, in being the birth-place of Haller, who 
is himſelf a hoſt. This great man, known by 
his works wherever ſcience has been cultivated, . 
was born in 1708, and. after paſſing through 
many honourable employments, and producing a 
number of valuable publications, quitted this 
tranfitory ſcene in 1777, in the ſeventieth year of 

his age. He wrote, with equal facility, the Ger- 
man, French, and Latin tongues; and was ſo 
well acquainted with all the European languages, 

except the Ruthan, Poliſh, and Hungarian, as to 
converſe with the natives in their reſpective 
idioms. _ wy 

A. perſon, who was well acquainted with him, 
fays, © he pofletied a fundamental Knowledge of 
natural hiſtory ; was well read in hiſtory, both 
ancient and modern, univerſal and particular ; 
and uncommonly well verſed in the ſtate of agri- 
culture, manufactures, trade, population, litera- 
ture, and languages of the reſpective nations of 
Europe. He had read with attention, the moſt 
remarkable voyages and travels; and was parti- 
eularly converſant in modern diſcoveries, which 
tend toilluſtrate the geography of the globe. He 
had even peruſed many thouſand novels and plays; 
and poſſeſſed ſuch a retentive memory, that he 


could detail their contents with the utmoſt preci- 
Fon. 
He 
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He derived from nature extreme ſenfibility, or 
rather irritability of temper, which is ever the 
attendant on genins. He ſpoke, therefore, from 
his own experience, when he thus expreſſes him- 
ſelf in a letter to Voltaire: Providence holds, 

with an equal hand, the balance of human hap- 
Frogs He has loaded you with riches, he has 
oaded you with glory; but misfortune was ne- 
ceſlary, and he preſerved the equilibrium by giv- 
ing you ſenſibility, If my wiſhes could take ef- 
fect, I would beſtow on you that TRANQUILLITY, 
which flies at the approach of genius, which is 
inferior to genius in relation to an 4 but far 
ſuperior in regard to ourſelves.” 
MN. Wyttenbach, one of the paſtors of Berne, 
poſſeſſes a curious cabinet in natural hiſtory, It 
contains ſeveral thouſand plants, among which is 
a large number of Alpine plants; an infinite va- 
riety of foflils, ſtones, and petrifaQtions, ſhells, 
inſets, and drawings. Our author, however, 
was moſt pleaſed with that part of his cabinet, 
_ comprehending thoſe objects of natural hiſtory, 
which in any degree influence agriculture, phyſic, 
arts and trades. On this ſubject, M. Wyttenbach 
has publiſhed a diſſertation in the Acts of the 
Economical Society at Berne. 

This ample collection has not been formed 
from mere motiyes of curioſity, or with a deſul- 
tory attention, but on ſyſigmatic principles; to 
enable him to illuſtrate the natural hiſtory of 
Switzerland, in general; and to form a topogra- 
phical and mineralogical deſcription of the can- 
ton of Berne, in particular, 

The environs of Berne are principally very de- 
lightful; and no road exhibits a more pleafin 
yariety of hill and dale than that which leads to 


Thun, 
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Thun. Tt runs through an agreeable country, 
winds through fertile meadows, enriched with 
dark foreſts of pine and fir, and occaſional groves 
of beech and oak; while the cattle browſing on 
the ſlopes, add to the animation of the ſcene. 
The comfortable ſtate of the inhabitants is vi- 
fible from the cultivation of the grounds, the 
number and neatneſs of the cottages and farm- 
houſes, and other rural embelliſhments. 
Thun lies about twelve miles from Berne, and 
occupies the bottom and brow of a hill, on both 


fades the Aar. It contains about one thouſand 


two hundred inhabitants, and enjoys conſiderable 
immunities. The people employ themſelves in 


carding and n filk, for the manufactories 


of Baſle. 


To the north-eaft lands. on an eminence, the 


church and caſtle, From the windows of the 
latter, which is the reſidence of the bailiff, our 
author enjoyed one of the fineſt and moſt exten- 
five views of Switzerland. Below lies the town, 
ſtanding in a rich plain, bounded by a chain of 
hills, clothed with firs, which extend from Berne 
to the mountain Nieſs. To the eaſt is-a ſmall 
ridge covered with vines and trees; and to the 
ſouth-eaſt part of the lake of Thun, bounded by 
hills rifing to the Alps of Lauterbrunnen and 
Grindelwald. 

From Thun, Mr. Coxe returned about P ix 
miles to the village of Maſtic, where he quitted 
the bigh road, and paſſed through pleaſant fields 
and thickets, interſperſed with cottages. After 
travelling about an hour and a half, he entered 
the road which leads from Berne to Langenan, 
and aſcending to the village of Worbe, paſſed an 
agreeable day with an amiable family that had 
given 
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we COXE'S TRAVELS. 
given him an invitation to their houſe. The 


view from this hoſpitable manſion, he thinks, not 


inferior to that from the caftle of Thun. | 
Mr. Coxe alſo made an excurfion to Hindel- 

bank, about four miles from Berne, to view the 

celebrated tomb of Madame Langhans, the work 


of Nahl, a Saxon ſculptor. This great artift 


being employed on the monument of Count 


 dErlach, was lodged in the houſe of his friend 
M. Langhans, a clergyman, when his wife, a wo- 


man of uncommon beauty, TRPUSE 7 in child-bed 
on Eaſter eve. 

Struck with the ſeaſon of ber death, animated 
by the recollection of her beauty, ſympathizing 
with the afflictions of her huſband, he inſtantly 


conceived, and in due time finiſned this impreſ- 


ſive monument. It is placed in the body of the 
church, ſunk into the pavement like a grave, and 
covered with two folding doors. When theſe 
are opened, a grave ſtone appears, as if juſt fiſſur- 


ed into three parts, through which is half diſco- 


vered the figure of a woman, ſlightly veiled with 
a ſhroud. She is repreſented at the moment of 
the reſurrection. With her right hand ſhe is 

gently raiſing that portion of the broken grave- 
ſtone that lies over her head; and in the other 
holds a naked infant, ſtruggling with its little 


hands to emancipate itſelf from the tomb. The. 


inſcription is affecting and ſublime. It contains 
no more than © Here am I, Lord, and the child 
whom thou gaveſt me,” together with the name 
of the deceaſed, Anna Magdalena Langhans, 
born 1723, died 1751. 

The artiſt has formed the whole ſepulchre out 
of one block of ſand ſtone, It is, however, to be 


_ regretted, that he had not u.ed more permanent. 


materials; 
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materials; for ſuch a beautiful and affecting de- 


ſign deſerves to laſt till the end of time. Indeed, 


the fine mauſoleum, by the ſame ſculptor, to the 


memory of Count d' Erlach, ſcarcely attracts a 
momentary attention; while this ſimple grave- 


| ſtone melts every heart of ſenſibility. 


At Langenau our traveller paid a viſit to a very 
famous Swiſs quack, named Michael Schuppack, 


whoſe ſagacity in diſcovering the ſeat of diſor- 


ders, and applying ſuitable remedies, have gained 


him wonderful celebrity. 


On their arrival at his houſe, they found the 


doctor in his apartment, ſurrounded by ſeyeral 
2 peaſants, who were conſulting him on their re- 
© ſpective complaints, each with a phial of urine, 
by which this medical ſage pretends to judge of 
the ſtate of the patient. . 
He was extremely corpulent, with a penetrat- 
ing eye, and good humoured aſpect. He was 
formerly a village ſurgeon, has a flight know- 
ledge of anatomy, and is tolerably verſed in 


botany and chemiſtry. \ His acquaintance with 


the theory of phyſic is ſaid to be inconſiderable; 
but he derives great facility from his very exten- 


ſive practice, yet he never ſtirs a quarter of a mile 


from his own houſe. | | 
The doctor poſſeſſes many excellent qualities 


humane and charitable to the higheſt degree, he 


not only furniſhes the indigent, who conſult him, 
with medicine gratis, but generally makes them a 
preſent of money beſides; and he always appro- 


priates a certain portion of his gains to the poor 


of his pariſh. | 
His wife and grand daughters are dreſſed like 
the peaſantry of the country, and he has ſhewn 


his good ſenſe in giving the latter a plain educa- 
Vor. XVIII. M tion, 
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tion, and diſpoſing the eldeſt of them early in 
marriage, to one of his afliſtants, that ſhe 1 


not, to uſe his own expreſſion, be ſpoiled by the 
young gentlemen telling her that ſhe was pretty. 
The wife is a notable woman, and ſuperin- 
tends the houſehold affairs with remarkable acti- 
She aſſiſts her huſband likewiſe in prepar- 
ing his medicines, for which reaſon, added to her 
huſband's difintereſtedneſs, ſhe receives many 
preſents from ſuch as benefit by his advice. 
The family fit down to table regularly at 
twelve o'clock. There are always ſome ſtrangers 
of the party, confiſting, not only of patients, but 


_ travellers, attracted by curioſity. To all, the doctor 
gives a kind and a hoſpitable reception ; while 


the benevolence of his character, his gaiety and 


good humour, and the happineſs he endeavours 


to diffuſe around him, give a charm to the en- 
tertainment, and render the fmpleſt fare reliſh 
in 

This ſingular man is often employed ten or 
twelve hours a day in his profeſſion, 
conſulted him out of curioſity, and was told that 
he had no occaſion for any thing, but to eat and 
drink well, to dance, to be merry, and take mo- 
derate exerciſe*®, | 

It being Langenau fair, when Mr. Coxe was 


here, the village was quite crowded with pea- 


ſants. Great numbers of the men wore long 
beards, and many covered their heads with ſtraw 
hats, extremely broad, which gave them a very 
groteſque appearance, Their dreſs was chiefly 


This celebrated empiric died in 1781, leaving ten 8 


ſand pounds, acquired by his practice, which ſum he divided 


among his family in juſt and equitable proportions. 
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a coarſe brown cloth jacket, without ſleeves, with 
large puffed breeches of ticking. The women, who 
are remarkably handſome, wore their hair plaited 
behind in treſſes, with the riband hanging down 
below the waiſt; a flat, plain, firaw hat; a red 
or brown cloth jacket, without ſleeves; a black 
or blue petticoat, bordered ' with red, ſcarcely 
reaching below the knees ; and red ftockings with 
black clocks. Their ſhifts were of very fine 
linen, and faſtened cloſe round the neck by a 
black collar, with red ornaments. The better fort 
wore ſilver chains between the ſhoulders, brought 
under each arm, and faſtened beneath the boſom, 

Taking leave of the hoſpitable Dr. Schup- 
pach, Mr. Coxe ſet out from Langenau, in order 
to proceed to Avignon, on a viſit to the Abbe de 
Sade, author of the Life of Petrarch. A ſenator © 
of Soleure offered him a place in his carriage as 
far as Berne, which he thankfully accepted, and 
profited by this caſual interview with an intelli- 
gent and worthy man. 3 

Next day he repaſſed through Morat and 
Avenches, and ſlept at Payerne, a town in the 
canton of Berne. On the bridge over the Broye, 
at this place, is an ancient Roman inſcription, 
which, as gur author was attempting to decypher, 
a plain looking man accoſted him, and obſerved, 
that he had often tried to make out the inſcrip- 
tion, but without ſucceſs. *© Give me a page of 
plain Latin,” ſaid he, and I will tranſlate it 
from beginning to end; but for theſe N's I's and 
O's, I can't know what to make of them.” 

His next ſtage was Monden, a handſome town, 
and the principal burgh of a bailliage of the ſame 
name, and formerly the capital of that part of 
the Pays de Vaud, which belonged to Savoy. 
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He then re-entered the territory of Geneva 
but as that town and republic have already been 
deſcribed, we ſhall conclude this part of our in- 
genious traveller's labours, with ſome farther ob- 
ſervations on Switzerland in general. 

No part of Europe contains, within the ſame 
compaſs, ſo many independent commonwealths, 
and ſuch a variety of governments as this roman- 
tic and delightful track ; yet with ſuch wiſdom 
was the Helvetic union compoſed, and ſolittle have 
the Swiſs been actuated by views of conqueſt, 
that ſince the complete eftabliſhment of their 
general confederacy, they have ſeldom waged war 
with a foreign enemy, and have been haraſſed by 
few civil commotions. Perhaps their long- enjoy- 
ed tranquillity is unique in the hiſtory of republics. 

The happineſs, however, of long uninterrupted 
peace, has neither broken the ſpirit nor enervat- 
ed the arm of the Swiſs. The youth are diligent- 
ly trained to martial exerciſes, and a confidera- 
ble number of well-diſciplined troops are always 
employed in foreign ſervice; while the whole 
maſs of the people are enrolled in the militia, and 
regularly exerciſed, By theſe means they are ca- 
pable of collecting a very reſpeQable body of 
forces, which would prove a formidable barrier 
againſt an invading enemy, Thus, while moſt 
other ſtates of Europe are tending towards a mi- 
litary government, Switzerland, without any 
ftanding armies, is more ſecure from invaſion 
than any other Enropean power. 

The felicity, however, of this country, does not 
conſiſt merely in an exemption from the miſe- 
Ties and burden of war; but in the general hap- 
pineſs and content of the people. For 'whether 
the government 1s ariſtocratical, democratical, or 

mixed, 
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mixed, a ſpirit of liberty pervades and actuates 
the ſeveral conſtitutions ; and the property of the 
ſubject is guarded againſt every ſpecies of viola- 

ion. 

F There is certainly, however, a conſiderable de- 
fe& in the criminal juriſprudence of the coun- 
try; for though the Caroline code forms the baſis 

of the penal laws, too much latitude is allowed to 
the reſpective judges ; who are leſs governed by 
any written law, than by the common principles 
of equity. ; 

The priſons now begin to bo under excellent 
regulations; but that diſgrace to ſenſe and rea- 
ſon, the trial by torture, is not yet univerſally 
exploded. It is, however, wearing out by de- 
grees; in ſome ſtates it is aboliſhed by expreſs 
laws; and in none do the magiſtrates defend its 
practice, though it is not formally abandoned. 

Learning is more generally diffuſed among the 
Proteſtant, than the Catholic ſtates; but in both, 
a man of letters will find abundant opportunities 
of gratifying his reſearches, and improving his 
knowledge. To the natural philoſopher, Swit- 
zerland will afford an inexhauſtible ſource of in- 
formation and entertainment, as well from the 
great variety of phy ſical curiofities, ſo plentifully 
ſpread over the country, as from the number of 
perſons eminently {killed in that branch of ſei- 
ence. Indeed, in every tawa, and almoſt every 

village, the curious traveller will meet with col- 
lections worthy of his attention. 

With reſpe& to agriculture, there are few 
countries where the effects of perſevering induſ- 
try, are more conſpicuous. A traveller cannot 
Paſs the immenſe chains of hills and mountains, 
Which interſc& this country, without being de- 
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lighted to find cultivation carried on, where na- 
ture ſeems almoſt to have denied acceſs. Woods 
clothe the moſt barren ſpots, and corn waves 
where it is ſcarcely poſſible for the plough to 
reach. 
Thus having viſited and deſcribed the Swiſs 
cantons, our author, in his return from Italy, was 
anxious to render his tour more complete, by in- 
cluding the country of the Griſons. According- 
ly, leaving Milan, in July 1779, he proceeded to 
Como, the birth-place of Pliny the younger, of 
which honour the natives are juſtly proud; and 
therefore they have placed his ſtatue in a niche, 


on the outſide of the church, with an inſcription 


bearing date in 1499. 

Como is pleaſantly ſituated in a narrow vale, 
incloſed by fertile hills, on the ſouthern extremi- 
ty of the lake of the fame name. It is ſurround- 
ed by a wall ſtrengthened with towers, and back- 
ed by a conical eminence, on which ſtands the 
ruins of an ancient caſtle, The houſes are neatly 
built of ſtone, and the cathedral is a handſome 
edifice, of white marble, dug from the neighbour- 
ing quarries, 

From Como he made an excurſion to Mendri- 
fo, one of the Italian bailliages belonging to the 
Swiſs cantons. Theſe bailliages, of which Men- 
driſio and Balerna is one of the ſmalleſt, were 
forinerly part of the Milaneſe, and were ceded to 


the cantons by Maximilian Sforza, who was raiſ- 


ed to the ducal throne by the Swiſs, after they 
had expelled the troops of Louis XI1: and taken 
poſſeſſion of the duchy. 

The inhabitants enjoy conſiderable privileges, 
civil, eccleſiaſtical, and commercial. 1 he diſtrict 
18 
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is extremely fertile in vines, corn, and piſturage, 
and yields a great quantity of excellent ilk. _ 

On his return to Como, he embarked on the 
lake, the banks of which are richly wooded, and 
ſtudded with villages and country ſeats. 
After an hour's rowing, they came to Plinania, 

remarkable for a ſingular fountain, mentioned by 
Pliny. It burſts from a rock, cloſe to a villa be- 
longing to a Milaneſe nobleman, and falls in na- 
tural caſcades into the lake. 

This ſpring ebbs and flows thrice a day with 
amazing regularity, except in ſtormy weather, 
From being almoſt dry, it gradually riſes, till it 
forms a conſiderable ſtream ; and then as gradu- 
ally ſubſides, till the period of its ſwell returns. 
The original paſſage, in which Pliny deſcribes its 
ebb and flow, is written upon the wall of an ad- 
Joining apartment. : 5 

Having ſatisfied his curioſity here, he proceed- 
ed to Clarice, where he paſſed the night; and 
embarking again upon the lake, was overtaken 
by a violent thunder ſtorm, to eſcape which they 
landed on the weſtern ſide, at a ſmall village. 

The lake of Como is about thirty-ſix miles 
long, and two or three broad. Its navigation is 
occaſionally dangerous, from the eddy between 
the mountains that encloſe it. 5 

The ſtorm ſubſiding, they proceeded to Bella- 
no, ſituated at the foot of a. lofty precipice, rent 
from top to bottom by a chaſm, through which a 
furious torrent forces its way. A bridge is thrown 
acroſs, from whence the ſpectator looks down 
with terror into the gulph below. 

They next proceeded to Domaſio, in order to 
obtain permiilion of the governor to viſit Fort 
Fuentes, which he very politely granted. A lit- 
i T | tle 
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tle above Domaſio, the malaria, or unwholeſome 
air, commences, from the ſwampy ſoil on both 


| lides of the lake. The inhabitants, from this | 


cauſe, are ſo ſubjeR to intermitting fevers, that 
they periodically leave the plain, and retire to 
the neighbouring mountains. 


They found Collico nearly deſerted, and the 


cottages ſhut up. Two miles beyond this, they 
arrived at the bottom of the rock on which ſtands 
Fort Fuentes, which, in the beginning of the laſt 


century, was ſo celebrated in the military annals. 


of Europe. 

It is built on an inſalated rock, about a mile 
and a half from the neareſt mountains, and two 
miles from the borders of the lake; ſo that ir 

completely commands the, only great opening 


which leads into the Valteline. The fortifica- 


tions are very ſtrong; though only three ſoldiers 
now do duty in the place, who are daily changed. 
A peaſant and his wife, who had reſided there 
for a year, had been conſtantly afflicted with an 
ague, from the peſtilential effluvia of the marſhes 
below. 

The view from the fort is remarkably fine and 
pictureſque, including the Valteline, the river 
Adda, the lake of Como and Chiavenna, beauti- 
fully encircled with numerous towns and vil- 
lages. 

Deſcending into the plain, they paſſed a range 
of ſquare ſtones, which forms the boundary be- 
tween the Milaneſe and the country of the Gri- 
ſons. Traverſing the banks of the Adda for ſome 
Way, a very muddy and unpleaſant ſtream, they 
again embarked at Dacio, and ſoon afterwards 
entered the lake of Chiavenna, belonging to the 
Griſons, The views of this lake are A 
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wild and magnificent, ſurrounded as it is with 
barren, craggy rocks, and riſing into ſpires ſprin- 
kled with ſnow. 3 — 

Having procured ſome horſes at Riva, they 
proceeded to Chiavenna, by moon-light. They 
found the villages almoft entirely deſerted, and 
the inhabitants withdrawn to the monntains, on 
account of the peſtilential air. Indeed no other 
proof of its inſalubrity is neceſſary, than the livid 
and wan appearance of the few natives that they 
ſaw by the way in this track. _ 

Nest morning they took an excurſion to the 
ſite of Plurs, which was totally overwhelmed by 
the fall of Mont Conto in 1618. It was then a 
large and flouriſhing town, containing about one 
thouſand five hundred inhabitants. The valley 
in which it was ſituated is very narrow; and the 
whole town was involved in one undiftinguiſhed 
ruin. It is ſaid that the cloud of duſt and rub- 
biſh was ſo great, as to cover the heavens like 
ſmoke to a conſiderable diſtance; and that the 
torrent Maira ceaſed to flow by Chiavenna for 
an hour, which ſpread ſuch an alarm among the 
inhabitants, that they precipitately fled to the 
mountains, 

Mr. Coxe walked over the ſpot where Plurs 
was built, Very few of the ruins are now to be 
ſeen, though dead bodies and houſehold utenſils 
are frequently dug ußß. 

In the vicinity, ſtone veſſels are ſtill made, and 
much uſed as kitchen utenſils. Pliny mentions 
this manufaQure under the denomination of lapis 
comenſis. | 

From Plurs they continued along the valley of. 
Santa Croce, and entered the country of the 

| a Griſous, 
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Griſons* at Caſta Sogna, in the * of Fre- ; 


alia. 

, At Bondo, in this valley, Count de Salis, fol 
merly Britiſh envoy to the Griſons, has conſtrued 
a large and commodious houſe in the Engliſh tafte, 
It is fituated at the extremity of a little Prana and 
enjoys ſome enchanting views. 

The peaſants in Pregalia are well clothed, and 
appear comfortable. 'The whole number of inha- 
bitants amounts to about one thouſand eight hun- 


dred. They conſtitute a high juriſdiction in the 


league of God's Houſe, and are divided into-two 
independent communities, which enjoy a demo- 
cratical form of government, 

Each community has its general aſſembly, in 
which the ſovereign power is veſted ; and vary 
male at the age of eighteen has a vote. 

In civil cauſes the landamman is preſident; and 
in criminal, the podeſta. All the delinquencies 
are puniſhed with great ſeverity, and the 'remiſ- 
fion or alleviation is entirely left to the judges, 
who generally take a commutation in fines from 
the rich, and ſuffer the poor to undergo the de- 
cree of the law. 

The road through Pregalia to Coire alia car- 
riages, but is very indifferently paved. They 
paſſed through ſeveral villages, the houſes of 
which are of ſtone, plaſtered and white-waſhed. 

Beyond Bondo, the country produces few trees 
but larch and fir: it yields graſs, barley, and rye. 


*The country of the Griſons conſiſts of three leagues, each 
divided into a certain number of diſtricts. The leagues are called 
the Grey League, the League of God's Houſe, and the League 
of the Ten Juriſdictions, which WAEN tormed into a diet, have 
arten repreſentatives. 
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| They ſtopped at a kind of an inn, where the land- 
| lord and his family ſpoke a kind of Italian jargon. 


W A little farther, they entered Upper Engadina, 


where Romanſh is the general tongue. Theſe 
two languages are totally different. 

Siglio, from which iſſues the river Inn, is a lake 
of about five miles in circumference, and is finel 
ſituated between high perpendicular rocks. The 
little plains, or valleys, on its banks, produce fine 
hay, which, at this ſeaſon was mowing. bg 

At Silva Piana, Mr. Coxe endeavoured to con- 


11 | verſe with the inhabitants; but could ſcarcely 


comprehend their meaning. He attended divine 


worſhip in the Romanth tongue, but was little 


edified by what he could not underſtand. The 


ſermon was about an hour long, the prayers were 


very- ſhort; and the girls ſung pſalms, ſome of 
them with delightful voices. | 

St. Maurice, or Morezzo, is agreeably ſeated on 
the fide of a hill, and overlooks a ſmall lake, 


bounded by rifing banks, and ſtudded with woods 


and paſture. It is a village of Upper Engadina, 
and is celebrated for its mineral waters, of ſove- 
reign efficacy in curing various diſorders. Lodg- 
ing houſes are erected for the accommodation of 
the ſick, and in one of them, our author took up 
his abode. Here he met with a clergyman of 
Lower Engadina, whom he ſoon diſcoyered to be 
an intelligent man. DEED, | 
In talking with him on the ſtate of religion, 
among the reformed part of the Griſons, and par- 
ticularly reſpecting the Pietiſts, a new ſect, he 
found that the latter ſomewhat reſembled the 
Methodiſts, in exalting faith above good works. 
They condemn all diverſions, card- playing, and 
allemblies, as criminal; fancy viſions, enjoy ſu- 
pernatural 
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pernatural inward illuminations, and employ ſo 


much time in prayer, as to neglect their ordinary. 


buſineſs. 


The clergy of this ſe& are generally ignorant 


and ſuperficial, are vehemently vociterous in the 
pulpit, thunder out reprobation, and expatiate on 
_ Juſtification, without explaining the methods of 
avoiding the former, or obtaining the latter. 

In theſe parts, the dreſs of the women is ſingu- 
lar, and not unbecoming. It conſiſts of a black 
or blue jacket, with red ſleeves; ſtriped blue and 
white petticoats; a ſmall black velvet cap, trim- 
med with gold or ſilver lace, with a black or 
white lace border hanging over the forehead. 

From St. Maurice, our author made an excur- 
ſion to the Julian columns, which Schewzer ſup- 
poſes to have been erected by Julius Ceſar, in 
order to mark the limits of his conqueſts ; and 
aſſerts that Ne plus ultra, and Omitto Rhetas indomi- 
tos, are inſcribed upon them. 

They are of a circular ſhape, ſomewhat ſimilar 
to Roman mile-ftones, and are, placed at about 
forty feet from each other. Their height above the 
ground 1s about four feet, and their circumfer- 
ence five. They have neither pedeſtal nor capi- 
tal, and are flattiſh atop, with a ſmall round hole 
in the middle, about four inches diameter, and fix 
deep. They are formed by art, but in the rudeſt 
manner, Mr. Coxe could not ſee the leaſt trace 


of any letters on them, though he examined them 


with particular attention. 

Near theſe ſtones is a piece of water, called the 
Julian Lake, ſupplied from a glacier on the ſu- 
perincumbent mountain. The Julian Alps pro- 
duce graſs, but little wood, an inconteſtible proof 
of their great elcvation. 


They i 
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They ſtopped at a cottage, the only houſe in the 


' whole extent of theſe alps, and this is occupied 


TO 


only in ſummer. The tenants make large quan- 
tities of butter and cheeſe. Having taken a re- 
freſhing bowl of cream, they began to deſcend; 


and obſerved numerous ſmall ſtreams, which form 


the firſt ſources of the Little Rhine, 

Soon after, they met with ſome benevolent 
friars, who offered them their houſe and dinner, 
and furniſhed our author with ſeveral particulars 


relative to the government of this diſtrict, 


The ride from St. Maurice to Zutz, through 
Celerina, Samada, Ponto, and Madulein, is ex- 
tremely pleaſant. Theſe villages lie chiefly on 
the eaſy ſlopes of the mountains, gently riſing 
above a plain, through which the Inn meanders. 


The Inn, during its progreſs in theſe parts, very 
unlike other alpine ftreams, directs its courſe 
through a cultivated and populous diſtrict, in an 


equable and unbroken ſtream. The country is 
pictureſque, and its beauties are of a milder caſt 
than are uſual among the alps. The burghs, or 


| villages, are pleaſantly dotted about the plain, and 


contain from fifty to one hundred houſes each. 
Theſe habitations are uniformly neat. Indeed, 
the ſpirit of neatneſs is every where perceptible 
in Upper Engadina. 
As our author was riding through Bever, the 
clergyman of the place, who, was ſmoking his 


pipe at the door, ſtopped him with a compliment, 


and afterwards invited him to ſee his library, It 
conſiſted of ſome Englith books, and many in the 


_ Romantſh language, particularly the Bible, printed 


at Coire, and dedicated to George II, when 
prince of Wales, | 
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He then accompanied our traveller a little way, 
and ſhewed him a fingle houſe, called Alles Ang- 
nes, where the deputies of the two communities 
of Upper Engadina affemble, for the purpoſe of 
deciding, in the laſt reſort, appeals in civil cauſes, 

After croſſing the Inn ſeveral times, they arriv- 
ed at Zutz, which, though not the largeſt, is eſ- 
teemed the principal place in this diſtrict, They 
immediately waited on M. Planta, formerly envoy 
from the republic of the Griſons to Venice, and 
who had been engaged in ſeveral important ne- 

gotiations. 5 : 

This gentleman accompanied them to the camp 
of Druſus, as it is called, where that diſtinguiſhed 
general fought againſt, and conquered the Rhe- 
tians. The ſuppoſed remains of his camp conſiſt 
of ſeveral deep pits, and a mound of earth, about 
thirty feet high, and fixty paces in circumference, 

Theſe works did not appear to Mr. Coxe to be of 
Roman conſtruction: probably they are nothing 
more than a rude fortification, thrown up during 
the turbulent tunes, when the barons of the 
country were engaged in perpetual acts of hoſti- 
lity; and have been aſcribed to Druſus, from na- 
tional vanity, _ - | 

The little burghs, fituated in theſe parts, are 
all within a moderate walk of each other; and 
Mr. Coxe was ſo delighted with the country and 
its inhabitants, that he wiſhed to prolong his ſtay 
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among them. Hence his daily journeys were very 


thort, and he generally procured an introduction 
to ſome perſon of note, at each ſtage, 

On his arrival at Scampf, he carried a letter of 
recommendation to M. Aporta, the clergyman of 
the place; a man of an illuſtrious family, but 
who, after a learned education, was glad to ac- 
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cept the cure of ſouls, with an income ſcarcely 
amounting to twenty pounds a year; yet his liv- 
ing is one of the beſt in Eugadina. . 
Being a man of literature, he has produced ſe- 
veral valuable works; among others, the Hiſtory 
of the Reformation among the Griſons, written 
in Latin, in a claſſical and perſpicuous ſtyle. This 
publication, of ſuch deep reſearch and national 
importance, has never produced ny emolument 
to the author; and Mr. Coxe ſays, he could not 
help looking up with reverence to a perſon, who, 
under ſo many diſadvantages, could have the re- 
ſolution to accompliſh ſo much for the good of 
the public, rather than his own private intereſt. 
Upper Engadina is divided into two commu- 
nities : they have both, however, the ſame court 
of criminal juſtice, which is more equitably ad- 
miniſtered than in moſt of the juriſdictions of the 
Griſons; a circumſtance ariſing from ſome excel- 
lent original inſtitutions, which ſtill remain here 
in force.. TX 
Upper Engadina is a beautiful valley, but ſo 
elevated, that it produces nothing but paſture, 
and a ſmall quantity of rye and barley. The winter 
is of long duration ; and, even in ſummer, the air 


is ſo cold and piercing, that the corn is occafion- 
ally damaged by it. 


As the diſtrict does not yield ſufficient to maine 


= tain the inhabitants, many of them migrate into 
foreign countries, The gentry purſue the mili- 
x tary line; and others ſeek a liviug by the 
= exerciſe of mechanic arts; by becoming petty 
dealers; or opening coffee-houſes and cook-thops, 
in different parts of France and Italy. Generally 


two perſons enter into partnerſhip to carry on the 
ſame trade; one ſtays at home, while the other 
N 2 attends 
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attends to the foreign buſineſs for a year, when 
he is relieved by his partner, and returns to his 
family for the ſame term. Theſe partners are 
generally as faithful as they are induſtrious ; and 
annually bring conſiderable ſums of money into 
their native diſtrict. 
Numerous flocks are fed in the Upper Alps, ad- 
joining Engadina, and large quantities of butter 
and cheeſe are exported. In the autumn, when 
paſture begins to fail, a great part of the cattle is 
ſent into the Tyrol, for fale. 

The inhabitants live much on ſalted meat; and 
their bread is baked in little round cakes, only 
twice or thrice a year. Hence, though not un- 
pleaſant to the taſte, it becomes ſo hard, as ſome- 
times to. require being broken with a hatchet. 
Wine keeps here to a great age, and is neither 
ſcarce nor indifferent. 

The natives are remarkably polite and well 
bred, and poſſeſs a nativeccivility, which inclines 
them to perform kind offices, with a promptneſs 
and pleaſure that is delightſul. Our author, in- 
deed, was no leſs charmed with the manners of 
the people, than with the romantic ſcenery of the 
country. 

In bis road to Lower Eugadins, be paſſed near 
Brail, a ſmall bridge thrown over a precipice, and 
overlooking a foaming cataract. This is the line 
of ſeparation between the two diſtricts. Beyond 
this bridge is a wild, ard almoſt uninhabited, 
track of foreſt, which reaches to Cernetz. 
Ternetiz {tands in a rich plain, of ſmall extent, 
bonnded by two ridges of mountains, converging 
at both extremities. Wheat, barley, rye, and flax, 
are plentifully produced in this ſpoi, and the air 
is ſenſibly more mild than in Upper Eugadina. 
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In this plain the Inn is joined by the large tor- 
rent Spœlg, which deſcends from the mountains 
of Bormio. By the ſide of this torrent, and at the 
extremity of a narrow pals, Mr. Coxe obſerved a 
ſquare tower, which, in 1024, the Marquis of 
Cœuvres garriſoned with a body of French and 
Griſons, in order to check the motions of the Auſ- 


trian army, poſted near Munſter, The paſs is ſtil} 


farther fortified by a ſtone wall, carried from the 
foot of an inacceſſible rock to the tower, {nd from 
thence to the torrent, | 

The road from Cernetz to Schuol is a continual 
aſcent and deſcent, ſo rocky and bad, that in 
eighteen hours riding, they only advanced twenty 
miles. 

Suz is ſituated in a narrow paſs between the 
river Inn and a contiguous ridge of rocks, a little 
beneath the ruins of an old caſtle; and adjoining 
is a ſmall fertile plain, agreeably diverfitied with 
rock and foreſt ſcenery. | 

The road to Adretz follows the courſe of the 

Inn, which murmurs below in a dark, narrow 
channel, and is heard, but not ſeen, From Ad- 
retz they deſcended to the river Inn, which they 
crotled, and mounting a rapid aſcent, paſſed 
through the ſtraggling village of Traſp, and cloſe 
to a caſtle of the tame name, built on the higheft 
point of a perpendicular rock. The formality of 
a garriſon is obſerved in this caſtle by a fiugle 
Auſtrian ſoldier. 

From Schuol to Remus, the mountains on the 
left ſlope gradually, and are richly cultivated : 
they produce great quantities of wheat, rye, bar- 
tey, flax, and hemp, with pines, fir, and birch, in- 
termixed with underwood. The ridges of moun— 
tains on the right, beyond the Inn, are ſteep, and 

ö in 
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In many places perpendicular, with little appear- 
ance of vegetation. 

It being now harveſt time, our author ſays he 
obſerved ſeveral clergymen employed in reaping 
the corn, Though it is a pity that the clergy 
of any country thould be obliged to ſubmit to 
ſervile drudgery, for want of a decent ſupport ; 
vet, ſurely, they cannot be more innocently en- 
gaged, than in agriculture, which is at once ſalu- 
tary to health and ſelf-enjoyment. 

They ſtopped at Remus to bait, near which town 
is a ruined caſtle, which formerly belonged to the 
biſhop of Coire, and was preſented by one of them 
to the Plantas of Zutz; in right of which dona- 
tion, they claim the privilege of adminiſtering the 
oath to the landamman of the diſtrict. 

The form of government in Lower Engadina is 
very complicated. It is divided into three com- 
munities, which ſend deputies to the general diet. 


In civil cauſes, there are two ſeparate courts of 


juſtice, from which an appeal lies in the laſt re- 
ſort to the civil tribunal of Sotto Fontana Merla. 

In criminal cauſes, there are likewiſe two diſ- 
tint courts, but without appeal. 

Party runs very bigh both in Upper and Lower 
Engadina. In theſe diſtricts, the two moſt con- 
ſiderable families are thoſe of De Salis and Plan- 
ta, both divided into numerous collateral branches. 
The hiftory of this country is full of the diſputes 
and ftraggles between theſe rival houſes, and 
preſents, in many periods, little more chan a diſ- 
guſting and uniform picture of domeſtic feads. 

Though Lower Engadina is incomparably the 
mot! fertile, yet-t:.e inhabitants are leſs induſtri- 
ous, and conſequently poorer. In Upper Enga- 
dina, out traveller was always able to procure to- 
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lerable accommodation and proviſion, at the or- 
dinary inns; but was often diſappointed in this 
reſpect in the Lower. The villages are leſs com- 
modious, and the houſes are neither ſo clean nor 
comfortable, 

This difference ariſes, in ſome meaſure, thn 
the nature of the country: Upper Engadina, 
yielding but few productions, the inhabitants are 
obliged to ſeek from without ſome means of ſub- 
ſiſtence; and induſtry, once excited, brings with 
it, as an attendant, opulence, On the contrary, 
the ſoil of Lower Engadina, fertile in all the fruits 
of the earth, impoſes no neceſſity on the inhabi- 
tants of extraordinary exertion, nor drives them to 
emigration or foreign trade, 

Between Remus and St. Martin's Bridge, being 
overtaken by a ftorm of rain, Mr. Coxe took 
ſhelter in the cottage of an old woman, who re- 
ceived him with cheerful politeneſs. Beſides the 
Romanſh, ſhe ſpoke German and Italian; and 
ſeemed to have received an education far above 
what her preſent fituation would have indicated, 
On taking leave, after the ſtorm ceaſed, our au- 
thor returned due thanks for the hoſpitality he 
had received, and endeavoured to ſlip a piece of 
money into her hand; but which, he was ſurpriſed 
to find, ſhe declined. 

Theſe circumftances exciting his curioſity, he 
was induced to make ſome enquiries reſpecting 
the old lady; and diſcovered: that the was of a 
good family in this country, and, that the had 
married a nobleman from Milan, with whom ſhe 
lived in great harmony, till all her fortune was 
difſhpated. He then quitted her, with a promiſe 
to return in a very ſhort time; but from that day 
ſhe neyer ſaw him, nor beard from him. It 
Was, 
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Was, however, rumoured, that he had gone ta 
Italy, and turned monk. Believing this intelli- 

gence to be true, his wife collected the ſcanty re- 
mains of her fortune, and retired to the cottage 
where Mr. Coxe found her. 

St. Martin's Bridge forms the boundary between 
Engadina and the Tyrol. Here the Inn quits the 
territory of the Griſons, and paſſing through Ty- 
_ rol and the eleQorate of Bavaria, joins the Da- 
nube at Paſſau, with ſuch a volume of water, as 
to equal, if not ſurpaſs, the celebrated ſtream in 

which it loſes its name, 

From Nanders they proceeded along a pleaſant 
valley, bounded on the left by a ridge of moun- 
tains, which ſeparates Tyrol from Engadina. At 
the end of this valley, they came toa gentle aſcent, 
on the other fide of which lies the lake that proves 
the firſt ſource of the Adige. In one of the vil- 
lages in this vicinity they paſſed the night. 

Next morning, they ſtarted early, with an in- 

_ tention of reaching Bormio that day. The coun- 
try was agreeable, and in a high ſtate of cultiva- 
tion, Beyond Mals, they turned ſhort into the 
road that leads to the valley of Munſter; and a 
little beyond Tauven, paſſed the barrier, and again 
entered the territory of the Griſons. 

They ſtopped at Munſter to fee a monaſtery for 
women, from which the town and valley derive 
their name. It is ſaid to have been founded by 
Charlemagne. They could not be admitted with- 
in the walls, as being contrary to the rule of all 
nunneries ; and therefore proceeded, almoſt im- 
mediately, to Santa Maria. 

The valley of Munſter forms a community in 
the League of God's Houſe. The people are di- 
vided into Catholics and Proteſtants ; and the 


magiſtrates 
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magiſtrates and judges are choſen equally from 
both parties, who live together 1 in tolerable har- 
mony. 

The paſſage from Santa Maria to Bormio was 
very tedious, and, in ſome ſeaſons, is not unat- 
tended with danger. They aſcended to the top 
of Mont Bralio, which body of alps is ſuppoſed to 
be mentioned by Tacitus, under the appellation 
of Juga Rhætica. Here they traced the torrent 
of Ramo, which falls into the Adige to its ſource; 
and a few paces beyond, they obſerved another 
torrent falling in a contrary direction, which gives 
riſe to the Adda. 

From this point a deſcent commences, and con- 
tinues, with little interruption, to Bormio. 

The tops of theſe mountains produce no wood, 
but afford excellent paſturage. The moſt elevated 
parts are compoſed of granite. 

In a ſhort time, they entered the country of 
Bormio, and, following the courſe of the Adda 
over a ſmall plain, they again aſcended, and tra- 
velled over as craggy and wild a track, to Bor- 
mio, as any in Switzerland; exhibiting huge piles 
of miſhapen alps, and maſſes of ice and ſnow. 

Cloſe to the path, the Adda foams, from pre- 
_ cipice to precipice, in broken cataracts; till fall- 

ing into a narrow channel, it labours with inceſ- 
ſant fury to get through. 
Over this tremendous gulph is a ſlight wooden 
bridge, partly ſupported by a detached fragment 
of rock, and partly ſuſpended on the ſides of the 
oppoſite mountains. As they Ones it tottered 
With their weight. _ 

Soon after, turning to the left, by an > opening, 5 
through which the Adda ſeems to have forced a 
paſſage, * diſcovered ſome tertile fields lying 
On 
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on the fide of a diſtant mountain, which beauti- 


fully contraſted with the wild and uncultivated 


ſcenes they had juſt quitted. 
In about half an hour they reached the Baths 


of St. Martin, in the valley of Premaglia, formed 


by ſeveral hot ſprings, of the nature of Bath, and 


much frequented by valetudinarians, in the ſam- 


mer ſeaſon. 


Soon after, they arrived at Bormio, where 
every thing began to aſſume an Italian aſpe&; 
and the villages are very inferior to thoſe of the 


Griſons. 
The county of Bormio, ſubject to the Griſons, 


lies in the midſt of the Rhetian Alps. It is en- 


tirely encloſed by mountains, except a narrow 
opening which connects it with the Valteline. 


The other acceſſes to it lie acroſs the rugged Alps, 


and in winter are impaſſable. 

This county of Bormio, formerly a part of the 
Milaneſe, is divided into five diſtricts, and enjoys 
very ample immunities, The ſupreme magiſtrate 
is called Podeſta. He is appointed by the Gri- 


ſons, and continues in office two years. His au- 


thority, however, is ſo extremely circumſcribed, 
that he can ſcarcely do a fingle act without the 
concurrence of the councils; nor has he even a 
vote in them, except in caſes of equality. 

The criminal court, or council of fixteen, is 
changed every four months. Its powers are very 
extenſive, and the horrid and diſgraceful uſe of 
the torture is ſometimes had recourſe to. 

The civil tribunal conſiſts of twelve members, 


taken from the town of Bormio, who determine 
in the firſt inſtance; but from their deciſion an 


appeal lies to the ſyndicate of the Griſons. 


The 
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The expences of the government are regulated 
with a democratical jealouſy; and the accounts 
are annually ſubmitted to the inſpection of each 
diſtrict, where they undergo a minute inveſtiga- 
tion by choſen examiners. The revenue of the 
whole country does not much exceed two hun- 
dred pounds a year; yet this ſum is nearly ade- 
quate to the expences of its government, and the 
deficiency is made up by an equal aſſeſſment. 


The mountainous parts of this diſtri& produce 
only paſturage and wood; the lower parts, about 


Bormio, yield corn, but not ſufficient for domeſtic 
conſumption. Cattle, cheeſe, and iron, are ex- 
ported in conſiderable quantities; while wine, 
corn, rice, and cloth, form the principal articles of 
importation. 

Popery is the eſtabliſhed religion, and the ex- 
erciſe of every other is prohibited, The prieſts 
have peculiar privileges, which are even extended 
to thoſe who wear a clerical dreſs. Many abuſes 
reſult from theſe exorbitant immunities ; yet the 
people are generally free, happy, and comfortable. 

The town of Bormio is ſituated at the foot of 
the mountains, cloſe to the torrent of Fredolto, 
which falls into the Adda. It contains about 


one thouſand inhabitants, but has a deſolate ap- 


pearance, The houſes are of ſtone plaſtered, and 
many of them have paper windows, in the Italian 
ſtyle, though the climate by no means is the ſame. 

The landlord of the inn where our author 


lodged, was one of the regents, and the podeſta 


and his wife fat down with him to the ſame table. 
The podeſta had been lately appointed, and it was 
viſible, from his converſation, that he had little 
knowledge of the principles of his goyernment. 


The 
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The palazzo, or town-houſe, contains a ſuit of 
wretched apartments, for the refidence of the po- 
deſta, a chamber for the courts of juſtice, and an 
apartment where the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple aſſemble. In one of the rooms is an engine 
of torture, which, in ſpite of reaſon and huma- 
nity, is ſtil] uſed to extort confeſſion. 

Mr. Coxe, being defirous to examine the ar- 
chives, all the magiſtrates aſſembled with their 
keys to open the door of the apartment where 
they are kept. He found them in the greateſt 
diſorder, but containing many records relative to 
the hiſtory and conſtitution of Bormio. The ear- 
lieſt of theſe acts is dated in 1378. 

Quitting Bormio, they paſſed along the narrow 
valley of Cepino. Having croſſed the Adda, in three 
hours, they came to the paſs of La Serra, where 
that river fills the whole ſpace, except a ſmall 

ath. 
, This path runs under the gateway of an ancient 
tower, and leads from the country of Bormio 
into the Valteline. At Sonaldo, the valley 
widens, and becomes more and more fertile, 
eſpecially about Tirano. The left ridge of moun- 
tains 1s clothed with foreſt trees, intermixed with 
a few vines; the ridge, fronting the ſouthern ſun, | 
is planted with vines to its top; and, on both 
fides, the churches and houſes are half concealed 
by the foliage. 
Tirano is the capital of a diſtrict, and the re- 
ſidence of the podeſta. This town contains ſome 
handſome buildings, yet the general appearance 
is deſolate. 'The Adda divides it into two parts, 
which are joined by a ſtone bridge, of a ſingle 
arch. Little trade is carried on here, except dur- | 
ing the time of the fair. The ſtaple e, | 
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of the town is the exportation of wine and filk ; 
the former of which is ſent in large quantities 
into the country of the Griſons. 

About half a mile from the town is the church 
of Madonna, or the Virgin Mary, much viſited 
by Catholic pilgrims. It is a large handſome 
building, conſtructed with marble, and ſtone, 
ſtuccoed. The principal entrance is formed by 
two Corinthian pillars, ornamented with foliage 
and feſtoons of flowers, while the pilaſters are 
neatly adorned with baſſo relieyos in the ſtyle of 
the antique. 

In the large area before this china; the fair of 
Tirano is held, in the month of ORober. This 
laſts for three days, and is remarkable for the 
number of cattle brought there for ſale. During 
the fair, the authority of the podeſta is ſuſpend- 
ed; and the governor of the Valteline has abſo- 
lute juriſdiction over the town and diſtrict. 

The Valteline extends from the confines of 
Bormio to the lake of Chiavenna, about fifty 
miles in length. It is wholly encloſed between 
two chains of high mountains, which ſeparate it 

from the Griſons and the duchy of Milan. 

The Valteline was formerly ſubject to the bi- 
ſhop of Coire; but in 1530, the republic of the ! 
Griſons obtained the whole ſovereignty ; and 
amidſt trequent internal commotions, and foreign | 
attacks, have ftill preſerved it. In 1020, a dread- ) 
ful conſpiracy broke out, under the maſk of reli- i 
gion, and the unhappy Proteſtants were maſſacred | 
without mercy for three ſucceſſive days. Even — 
women and infants were Lianghtered. with the | 
| moſt deliberate cruelty. 

In the midſt of this dreadful carnage, one in- 
ſtance of ſingular humanity deſeryes to be re- 
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corded. Bartholomeo Peretti, the principal Ca- 
tholic at Berbeno, being exhorted to put all the 
Proteſtants of that town to death, apprized them 
of their danger, and aſſiſted them in effecting 
an eſcape. But this act of clemency was his own 
deſtruction, and he ſuffered as an enemy to reli- 
gion, to which, in fact, he did honour by his 
conduct. 

The Valtelineis divided into three principal geo- 
graphical diſtricts, and into five governments. The 
three diſtricts are, Terzero di Sopra, or the Upper 
Diſtrict; Terzero di Mezzo, or the Middle Diſ- 
trict; and Terzero di Setto, or the Lower Di- 
trict. 

The five governments are thoſe of the Upper 
Diſtrict, of the Middle Diftrict, of Teglio, of 
Morbegno, and of Traona. 

Each of theſe five governments is ſubje& to a 
magiſtrate, appointed by the Griſons, who is 
changed every two years. The magiſtrate of the 


Middle Piſtrict, is ſtyled Governor of the Valte- 


line, and poſſeſſes, in ſome reſpeRs, a ſuperior 


degree of authority to the others, who are deno- 
minated Podeſtas. He is alſo captain general of 
the Valteline. 

Theſe magiſtrates, as repreſentatives of the ſo- 
vereign ſtate, enjoy the ſupreme authority, and 
are intruſted with the power of life and death; 
and though they are apparently controlled by 
the laws, they deviſe means to evade them. But 
there are various reftraints laid upon them, to ſe- 
cure the liberty of the ſubject, and prevent par- 
tiality. All, however, are ineffectual, as pardons 
may be purchaſed with money, which at once 
gives an encouragement to convictions, and {anc 
tions re commi ſſion of crimes, 
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All public concerns, which do not fall under 
the juriſdiction of the Griſons, are diſcuſſed and 
terminated by a council compoſed of five repre- 
ſentatives, one from each diſtrict, which meets, as 
occaſion requires, at Sondrio. In all affairs of 
importance, the repreſentatives are bound to vote 
in conformity to inſtructions received from their 
conſtituents, and all tranſactions are decided by a 
majority of voices. 8 
The tribute which the Valteline pays to the 
Grifons is ſo ſmall, the ſalaries of the governors 
ſo inconſiderable, and all duties ſo trifling, that 
this has been conſidered as one of the moſt happy, 
and the leaſt oppreſſed of all ſubject provinces 
without reflecting how unable the country is to 
bear even the moderate taxes that are impoſed 
on it, 
The clergy of the Valteline are not reſponſible 
to the ordinary courts of juſtice, their immuni- 
ties being ſo exorbitant, as to render them almoſt 
independent of the civil authority. They are 
only amenable to the biſhop of Como. If a prieft 
is guilty of any miſdemeanour, his perſon cannot 
be tecured without the concurrence of the biſhop 
and the governor of the diſtrict, in which the 
crime was committed. Hence it is extremely 
diſticult to bring an eccleſiaſtic to juſtice, as im- 
punity is cafily parchaſed, either by ſecuring the 
tavour of the biſhop's vicar or of the magiſtrates, 
Nor are theſe pernicious privileges confined 
merely to the clergy, but extend to all perſons 
wearing an eccleſfiaftical dreſs, by the permithon 
of the biſhop of Como. | 
The Griſons have repeatedly tried, without ef- 
feöt, to annihilate theſe immunities, no leſs de- 
Aructive to the rights of ſociety, than injurious 
| en O2 0 
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to morals. The nobles of the Valteline; howeber: 
are intereſted in ſupporting the privileges of the 


clergy, becauſe they ſometimes procure the per- 
miſſion of wearing the eccleſiaſtical dreſs, and 


becauſe they can ſecure their property, by leaving 
their eſtates to the church, after the extinction of 
all the heirs named in the ſucceſſion. Such eſtates 
are called beneficia gentilicia, and cannot be ſeiz- 
ed for debt, or confiſcated. ; 

Inftead of proceeding from Tirano to Sondrio, 


the neareſt way, our author made a circuit by 


Teglio, paſſing over the plain of Tirano, rich in 
all the products of nature, and ſprinkled with 
villages, emboſomed in thick groves of cheſnut 
trees. 

Teglio is the capital of a government of the 
Same name. It is ſituated on the top of a moun- 
tain, and contains about three hundred houſes. 
Cloſe by the town are the ruins of a fortreſs 
ſtanding on an inſulated rock, and formerly 
eſteemed of great ſtrength. It commands a molt 
extenſive proſpect. 

Teglio is a very populous diftri&t for its ſize, 
and contains about eight thouſand ſouls. In fa- 
vourable ſeaſons, it produces more corn than is 
ſufficient for the conſumption of its inhabitants, 
and rivals any part of the Valteline in the good- 


neſs of its wines. 


From this place, which afforded but little to 
gratify curiolity, Mr, Coxe proceeded to Sondrio, 
the capital of the valley, and the reſidence of the 
governor and of the vicar. It has a deſerted ap- 
pearance ; and there is little appearance of trade, 
and no animation. 'The town is built oa a very 
romantic fituation, at the extremity of a narrow 
valley, and occupies both ſides of the way 
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which frequently overflows its banks, Many of 


the houſes are very ancient. 

The Valteline, from its vicinity to Italy, has 
imbibed a taſte for the fine arts, and contains 
many collections of pictures not unworthy of no- 
tice. Pietro Ligario, however, is the only painter 
of eminence it has produced, and his name is lit- 
tle known beyond the limits of his native coun- 


try. He was born at Sondrio in 1686, and died 


in 1752, in the ſixty-ſeventh year of his age. 
There is ſcarcely a church in the Valteline that 


does not poſſeſs one of his pictures. The moſt ca- 


pital are the martyrdom of St. Gregory, in one 
of the churches of Sondrio, and St. Benedict, in 
the chapel of a nunnery near that town. Theſe 
are finiſhed with great labour and exactneſs, con- 
trary to his uſual cuſtom, and may be con ſidered 
as the teſt from which his abilities, as a painter, 
are to be eſtimated. 

Ligario is deſcribed by contioiears as a paint- 
er who united correctneſs of deſign to beauty of 
colouring. He 1s remarkable for grouping his 
figures to the beſt advantage, and his heads are 
drawn with a noble fimplicity. He was, how- 
ever, too cloſe an imitator of the antique; and 


his figures often reſemble ſtatues, particularly in 


their drapery. The character of his faces is 
chiefly Grecian ; but it 1s remarked that they are 


too ſimilar to each other, and. look like portraits 


of the ſame family. 

Our author took a ride to ſee the painting of 
St. Benedict by this maſter, at the nunnery, a lit- 
tle way from Sondrio. After he had ſatisfied 
himſelf in this reſpec, the abbeſs ſent a meſſage, 
deliring the fayour of his company in the par- 
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On entering it, he made his obeiſance to the 
abbeſs and two nuns, who were ſeated on the 
other fide of the grate. After the uſual compli- 
ments, wine and cakes were brought in. The 
wine was the produce of their own vineyards, and 
was excellent in its kind; the cakes were ſhaped 
like ſkulls and bones. | 

The abbeſs and nuns behaved with great care 
and politeneſs, aſking many queſtions relative to 
England. One of them apologized for their cu- 
rioſity, by remarking that women were no leſs 
inquiſitive or fond of talking, becauſe they were 
ſhat up in a nunnery. 0 

The perſon, who made this remark, was pale, 


and it was evident ſhe had once been remarkably 


handſome. Mr. Coxe ſays he was informed, that 
a diſappointment in love firſt induced her to 
take the veil, and to bury ſo much beauty and 
elegance in a convent. 

He afterwards made an excurſion to Morbegno 


and Delebio, near the extremity of the Valte- 


line. Morbegno lies on the left fide of the Adda, 


and is the handſomeſt town in the Valteline, at 


the ſame time that it is the moſt commercial. 
M. Planta, whom our author previouſly met 
with at Cernetz, being then podeſta of Morbeg- 


no, no ſooner heard of his arrival, than he polite- 


ly invited him to his houſe. Finding that he was 
deſirous of proceeding to Delebio, M. Planta im- 
mediately ordered his carriage and accompanied 
him thither, 

I am happy,” ſays Mr. Coxe, * to find, from 
all quarters, that this gentleman may be reckon- 
ed among the few who do honour to human na- 
ture, and who act with integrity in a land of ex- 
tortion, When vicar of the Valteline, he diſ- 


charged 
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charged the duties of that important office with 
credit, and has entered on his new government 
with the ſame ſpirit of diſintereſted uprightneſs, 
There is a pleaſure in receiving acts of politeneſs 
in a foreign country; but it is a double ſatisfac- 
tion to be obliged to perſons, whoſe characters 
are deſerving of the hi gheſt efteem.” 

The road from Morbegno to Delebio runs 
along the foot of the chain of mountains which 
ſeparates the Vaiteline from the Venetian terri- 
tories. The Valteline gradually expands, as they 
advanced towards the lake of Como. In this part 


the whole plain is chiefly a moraſs, og A to 


the inundations of the Adda. 
On their return to Morbegno, Mr. Coxe ſupped 


with M. Planta, and was afterwards entertained 


with an excellent concert. 
The romantic beauties of the Valteline are 


greatly heightened by the numerous remains of 


ancient fortreſſes and caſtles, ſcattered through- 
ont the country. They were all diſmantled atter 
the capitulation of Milan in 1639, from a recent 
experience that the inability of the Griſons to 
furniſh them with ſafficient garriſons, expoſed 
them to the enemy, and rendered them, for the 
moſt part, a ſource of aNNOFARGE rather than pro- 
tection. 


Such an abſolute confidence is repoſed by the 


Griſons in the guaranty of the country by the 
houſe of Auſtria, that they do not maintain a fin- 
gle ſoldier throughout the whole Valteline. 

The chief commerce of this country is carried 
on with Milan and the Griſons. The principal 
exports are wine and ſilk, which turns the ba- 
lance of trade in fayour of the people of the Val- 

teline 
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teline, and enables them to exiſt without manu- 
facture.. . 


On a groſs calculation, about ſeventy-three 
thouſand horſe-loads of wine are annually ex- 
ported, an an average, worth twenty ſhillings 
Kerling per load. The filk is ſent to England 
and other countries. Not leſs than three thous 
ſand pounds weight of the fineſt ſort are export- 
ed to Britain only, by the way of Oſtend, every 

ear. | 

Beſides theſe commodities; the Valteline e- 
ports planks, cheeſe, butter, and cattle. The im- 
ports are corn, rice, ſalt, ſilken ſtuffs, cloth, linen, 
ſpices, coffee, and ſugar. The population of the 
Valteline may be reckoned at * two chouſand 
ſouls, 

The cottages of the peaſants are built of Roto, 
but are generally gloomy, from the want of glaſs 
windows. In all there is an uniform appearance 
of dirt and poverty. The peaſantry are moſtly 
covered with rags, and the children have an un- 
healthy look, which ariſes from the wretched 
manner of living. 

The poor are eile reduced to the laſt ne- 
ceſſity for want of bread, and numbers occafion- 
ally periſh of want. 

Many reaſons may be aſſigned for the LILY 
edneſs of the people. Though the ſoil is ex- 
tremely fertile, ſuch are the defects of the go- 
yernment, and the oppreſſions of the governors, 
that neither life nor property are ſecure. 

Add to this, tew of the peaſants are land-own- 
ers; and the tenants do not pay their rent in 
money but in kind, a convincing proof of the ge- 

neral poverty. The peaſant is at all the coſt of 
cultivation, and delivers near half the produce 5 
© 
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the landlord. The remaining portion would ill 
compenſate his labour and expence, were he not 
befriended by the fertility of the ſoil. The ground 


ſeldom requires to lie fallow, and the richeſt parts 


of the valley produce two crops. The firſt crop is 
Wheat, rye, or ſpelt, half of which is delivered to 
the proprietor: the ſecond crop is generally mil- 
let, buck-wheat, maize, or Turkey corn, which is 


the chief nouriſhment of the common people. 


The principal part of this crop belongs to the pea- 
ſant, and, in a plentiful year, enables him to ſup- 
port his family in ſome degree of comfort. 


Beſides the buſineſs of cultivating corn or wine, 
ſome of the peaſants attend to the produce of 


filk. For this purpoſe, they receive the eggs from 
the landholder, rear the ſilkworms, and are enti- 
tled to half the filk, This employment is the 
more profitable, as it is chiefly intruſted to the 
women, who have no other more advantageous 
mode of ſpending their time. 

With all the advantages, however, derived 
from the fertility of the ſoil, and the variety of its 
productions, the peaſants cannot, without the ut- 


moſt difficulty and conſtant exertions, maintain 
their families; and they experience the greateſt _ 


diſtreſs, whenever the ſeaſon is unfavourable to 
_ agriculture, 

Quitting Sondrio, Mr. Coxe went up the fer- 
tile valley of Malenco, the inhabitants of which 
appear better fed and clothed than in any other 

part of the Valteline. In conſequence of their 
diſtance from government, they are leſs oppreſſed, 


and for the moſt part poſſeſs a ſmall portion of 
land. 


He paſſed the night in a ſolitary hut at tbe 


bottom of the Muret; and next morning mounted 
a rug- 
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a rugged aſcent in the channel of a ſmall rears, 
and gaining the top of the Muret, paſſed over a 
large maſs of ice and ſnow. 

In theſe Alpine fituations, within the ſpace 4 
a few hours, the traveller ſees nature in all her 
ſhapes. In the Valteline, ſhe is rich and fertile: 
here ſhe is barren and horrid. Theſe regions, in- 


_ deed, are ſo dreary and deſolate, that were it not 


for an occaſional paſſenger, the flight of a few 
birds, or the goats browſing on the Tugged Alps, 


the ſcene would appear quite inanimate. 


From the top of Muret, he deſcended into a 
craggy, deſolate, and uninhabited country, and 
noticed the gradual increaſe of vegetation, as he 


approached the road leading to Chiavenna. This 


paſſage over the Muret, which ſerves for the 
tranſportation of wine and other merchandiic 
from the Valteline to the Griſons, is only open 


about five months in the year. 


Having reached Chiavenna, Mr. Coxe was 
ſeized with a rheumatic diſorder, which confined 
him in theſe parts for fix weeks. He thinks he 


caught this by extraordinary fatigue, and by 


fleeping at the bottom of the Muret in a hay 
loft, for want of a bed, where he ſuffered much 
from the piercing north wind that blew tron 
the glacier. 

Chiavenna, the capital of a county, is ſituated 
at the foot, and on the ſide of a mountain, and 
contains about three thouſand ſouls. The inha- 
bitants carry on but little commerce. One of the 
principal articles of exportation is raw filk, of 
which the county produces about three thouſand 
fix hundred pounds annually. 

The environs are covered with vineyards, but 
the wine js of a meagre ſort, and only a ſmall 
quantity 
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quantity is exported. . The great ſupport of Chi- 

avenna is the tranſport of merchandiſe, this town 

being the principal communication between the 

 Milanefe and Germany. From hence the goods 

are ſent either by Coire into Germany, or through 
alia and the Engadinas into the 'Tyrol. 

A ſmall duty is impoſed by the Griſons on all 
morchandile paſſing through Chiavenna, which is 
uſually farmed for about one thouſand two hun- 
dred pounds annually. 

The fortreſs, ſeated on the ſummit of a rock, 
and now in ruins, is the principal object of curio- 
fity in this neighbourhood. It is celebrated in 
the hiſtory of the Griſons, for its almoſt impreg- 
nable ſtrength. The only road that leads to it, is 
ſteep and craggy. The walls occupy a large ſpace 
af ground, and are now chiefly covered with 
vines. 

The ſtrongeſt part of this fortreſs was conſtruct- 
ed on an inſulated rock, rent, as it is ſuppoſed, 
from the contiguous mountain by ſome violent 
convulſion of nature. It is on all fides abſolutely 


perpendicular, and its only communication with 


the caftle, was formed by a draw bridge, thrown 
acroſs the intervening chaſm, The length is 


above two hundred and fifty feet, the height 


two hundred, and its greateſt diſtance from the 
adjoining rock twenty feet. Though deemed im- 
pregnable, this keep has been taken at different 
periods, moft commonly by ſtratagem or famine, 

Cloſe to Chiavenna is a rock of aſbeſtos, a kind 
of mineral ſubſtance, of which incombuſtible li- 
nen is made. It was manufactured by the an- 
eients principally for ſhrouds, in which the corpſe 
being put and placed on the funeral pile, the 
aſhes were preſerved from being mixed with 
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thoſe of the wood. The art of weaving this cloth is 
now faid to be loft ; but as the chief uſe to which 
it was applied no longer exiſts, it is probable that 
few give themſelves the trouble to make the ex- 
periment. Many fine ſpecimens of aſbeſtos are 


alſo found in the mountains that border the val- 2 


ley of Malenco. 

Quitting Chiavenna, Mr. Cone entered the val- 
ley of St. Giacomo, which is watered by the tor- 
rent Lira. It is an appendant to Chiavenna, and 
contains ten pariſhes, under the juriſdiction of a 
commiſlary. 

This valley has its own code of civil juriſpru- 
dence, and courts independent of the commillary, 
from which there lies no appeal. 

The lower part of the valley produces vines 
and corn : the upper, rye, barley, and paſture, 
intermixed with groves of pine and fir. In it 
ſtands the church of St. Guglielmo, erected in ho- 
nour of William, king of Sicily, the laſt of the 
Norman line, which commenced in Roger, who 
conquered Sicily from the Saracens, in the latter 
end of the eleventh century. 

From I ſola, the aſcent is ſteep and rugged to the 
top of Mount Splungen. Our traveller paſſed by 
the ſide of the Lira, which roars from precipice 

to precipice in moſt ſtupendous cataracts. The 

road is hewn in the ſolid rock, and in many parts 
has the appearance of ſteps. 

Towards the ſummit of Splungen, is an oval 
plain, about two miles long and one broad, encir- 
cled with craggy points. At the extremity of 
this plain they halted at the only houſe by the 
way. Before the door were at leaſt one hundred 
horſes laden with merchandiſe: three hundred are 
ſaid to 20 daily, at this ſeaſon of the year. 
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Gently aſcending from the plain, they obſerv- 


ed the ſource of the Lira, and ſoon after croſſed 


the higheſt ridge, on the other fide of which the 
torrents flow towards the Rhine, 

The territory of the Grey League, into which 
they now entered, occupies all the eaſtern track 


of this mountainous country, and is by far the 
moſt conſiderable of the three Griſon leagues, 


both for extent and population. It was formerly 
ſubje& to the abbot of Diſentis, the counts of 
Weidenburg, of Sax, of Maſox, and the baron of 
Retzuns, which titles are ſti]! nominally preſerv- 
ed. In 1424 the foundation of the preſent go- 
vernment was laid. 

Splungen, ſituated on the riſe of a hill, at the 


bottom of a rugged chain of alps, is the princi- _ 


pal place in the vale of Rheinwald, that forms a 
high juriſdiction of the Grey League. The inha- 
bitants of this valley ſpeak German, though they 
are entirely ſurrounded with people who uſe a 
different language. 

On the other fide of Mount Splungen, they 
quitted the Italian climate and productions; for 


the air of the Rheinwald is ſo piercing, that it 


verifies the proverb, which ſays, © there are nine 
months winter, and three months cold.” 
From Splungen to Arder, the road continues 


by the fide of the Hynder Rhine, through a 


mountainous region, which preſents at every ſtep 
the moſt awful magnificence of ſcenery. 
Entering the valley of Schams, which is lower 


and more fertile than the Rheinwald, they croſſ- 


ed the Rhine, and ſoon after came into the Via 


Mala, fo called from the ſuppoſed dangers and 


difficulties of paſſing it. Our author, however, 
Vor. XVIII. P ſays 
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ſays he had not occaſion once to alight from his 
horſe : the road even admits carriages, - 
Perhaps the peculiar gloom of the valley, add- 
ed to the original badneſs of the path, may have 
conſpired to obtain for it the preſent appellation, 
It runs through a dark and uninhabited valley, 
overſpread in many parts with thick foreſts, that 
only admit a twilight gloom, while the Rhine 
roars at the bottom, ſometimes to be ſeen, but al- 


ways to be heard, Over this river, on one place, 
is a ſtone bridge of a ſingle arch, which preſents. 


a very ſublime ſcene. 

Having paſſed the bridge, they entered a ſub- 
terraneous paſſage, cut for ſome paces through 
the overhanging rock, and a little farther croſſed 
a ſecond bridge, ſimilar to the firſt. 

Soon after quitting the Rhine, they began aſ- 
cending an uninhabited country, till they came 
to Roncalia, in the community of Tuſis. From 
thence they proceeded to the town of Tuſis, ſaid 
to have been built by the Tuſcans, It ſtands at 


the commencement of the valley of Tomliaſca, 


and is well known in the hiſtory of the Griſons 
for the court of juſtice which ſat here in 1618, to 


try perſons accuſed of holding a correſpondence 


with Spain, and of oppoſing the introduction of 
the Proteſtant religion inte the Valteline. One 
of the moſt eminent men, who fell under the 
ſentence of this iniquitous tribunal, was Nicholas 


 Ruſca, a native of Bedano, who, by one party, 


has been repreſented as a ſaint, by the other as 
an aſſaſſin. 


From Tuſis they continued their wens Hlopg 


the valley Tomliaſca, by the fide of the Rhine 


which here ſeparates the Grey League from that 


of God's Houſe, Numerous caſtles, towns, and 


Villages 
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villages lie agreeab]y ſcattered through the vale 
in the moſt romantic ſituations, | 

Proceeding to Retzuns, they turned a little ont 
of the way, to ſee a caſtle of that name, which 
makes a conſpicuous figure in Griſon hiſtory. 
Though the ſite of a caſtle here is of the moſt 
diſtant antiquity, the preſent building was raiſed 
by Leopold on the ruins of the old, and now forms 
the uſual reſidence of the Auſtrian envoy to the 
republic of the Griſons. It is ſituated on an 
eminence, and commands a fine view of the adja- 
cent country, 

The Auſtrian delegate, finding Mr. Cote was 
furniſhed with a letter of recommendativu to 
Count Firmian, envoy at Reichenau, invited him to 
dinner, and politely offered to accompany him, in 
the afternoon, to the reſidence of that nobleman. 

The company at table conſiſted of the delegate, 
his wife, and a capuchin friar. The lady ſpoke 
Romanſh, and of courſe our author could not 
hold any particular converſation with her. 

After dinner, he accompanied his hoſt to Rei- 
chenau, and waited on the Auſtrian envoy, who 
received him with great attention and politeneſs, 
and obligingly invited him to remain ſome time 
at Reichenau, which invitation he declined for the 
preſent, from an impatience of viſiting Coire, 
AN he expected to receive letters from Eng- 

and 

Reichenau is fituated at the confluence of the 
two branches which form the Rhine. The caſtle 
ſtands in a moſt romantic ſpot, a little above the 
junction, and the garden advances to the Rhine. 
At this place are two bridges, worthy of notice 
for their mechanical conſtruction; one, which is 
thrown acroſs the lower branch of the Rhine, is 
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about one hundred and five feet long ; the ſecond; 
being built acroſs the Rhine below the point of 
union, forms a moſt beautiful object, and the 
ſpan of the arch is not leſs than two hundred and 
twenty feet in length, It is in the ſtyle of the 
bridge of Schafthauſen ; but, as the banks of the 
Rhine are more elevated, it has a grander effect. 

The valley from Reichenau to Coire, is about 
two miles broad, and 1s watered by the Rhine, 
Several inſulated rocks are ſcattered on the banks 
of the river, ſome naked, others covered with 
wood, which greatly diverſify the ſcenery. | 

Entering the League of the Houſe of God, 
they ſoon arrived at Coire. This town is fituat- 
ed at the foot of the Alps, in a rich plain, of 
conſiderable extent, bounded on one fide by the 
chain of mountains, which ſeparates the country 
of the Griſons from the canton of Glarus. 

Coire lies partly in the plain, and partly upon | 
the ſteep fide of a rock, and is ſurrounded with 
brick walls and towers. The ftreets are narrow 
and dirty. The number of inhabuants may | 
amount to about three thouſand, 

This town is ſuppoſed, by ſome to have deriv- 
ed its origin from the Emperor Conſtantius, who, 
in the three hundred and fifty-fifth year of the 
Chriſtian era penetrated into Rhætia, and fixed 
his ſtation for ſome time near the ſpot where 
Coire now ſtands, its preſent name being proba- 
bly derived from Curia. | 

The whole territory, which is now compriſed | 
within the League of the Houſe of God, and di- 
vided into eleven diſtricts, was formerly under | 
the dominion of the biſhop of Coire. The go- | 
vernment of Coire, which forms one of the diſ- | 
tricts, is of a mixed nature. The ſupreme legiſ- 
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lative power reſides in the citizens; but the exe · 
cutive is intruſted to a council of ſeventy. | 

The chiefs of Coire are two burgomaſters, 
taken from the members of the ſenate, who, 


though liable to be removed, invariably have 


continued in office for life. Theſe two magiſ- 
trates enjoy the ſupreme dignity by rotation, each 
for the ſpace of a year. 

Mr. Coxe was led by curioſity to viſit the 
apartment in which the general diet of the Gri- 
ſons is held, every three years. Though it con- 
tains no object worthy of deſcription, yet as be- 
ing the place where the parliament of a free nation 
is aſſembled, it could not fail to ſtrike his atten» 


tion. Coire ſends two deputies to this diet, who 
are generally the two burgomaſters. 


In the higheſt part of the town ſtands the bi- 
ſhop's palace, the cathedral, and the houſes be- 
longing to the chapter. The biſhop is prince of 


the Roman empire, a dignity annexed to the ſee 


fince 1170. His annual revenues amount to twa 
thouſand pounds ſterling yearly. 

He ſtill poſſeſſes the right of coining money, 
and an abſolute juriſdiction, both in civil and 
criminal affairs, within the preeincts of his pa- 
lace. Beyond this limited diſtrict, he enjoys not 
the leaſt power. A citizen, having taken refuge 
in the cathedral, in order to avoid being arreſted 
for a crime, was refuſed to be delivered up. The 
inhabitants, inflamed with rage, raiſed a gate 
cloſe to the only opening which leads into the 
epiſcopal diſtrict, by which means the avenue ta 
the palace was cloſed: This manœuvre brought 


the biſhop to his ſenſes, and the criminal was gi- 
ven up. 
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Above the palace, upon the higheſt extremit y 
of the town, is the convent of St. Lucius, who 


bones repoſe in the cathedral, under a rich ſhrine. 
This ſaint, it ſeems, was king of England in the 


ſecond century; but being inflawed with reli- 
gious zeal, he left his throne, and wandered 
about till he came to the ſpot, where his chapel 
now ſtands, All this is firmly believed by the 
good Catholics of the place; though it is a mi- 


ſerable fiction of the monks from beginning to 


end. 
The environs of Coire are delightful. The 


plain is richly diverſified with corn and paſture; 


and the hills are covered with vines. The points 
of view vary ſurpriſingly, from agreeable to ro- 


mantic, from romantic to wild. The Rhine here 
begins to be navigable for rafts, and merchandiſe | 


is tranſported towards Lindau and Zuric. 

From Coire, our traveller took a ride with two 
_ gentlemen of the town, to Haldenſtein, a ſmall 
village, conſiſting of about ſixty houſes, but a ſo- 
vereignty of itſelf, They waited on the Baron 


Rodolph de Salis, who received Mr. Coxe with 


great politeneſs, and kindly indulged his curioſi- 
ty, by ſhewing him his little territory. The ba- 


ron, it appears, has made no ſmall proficiency in 


literature, and has formed a large collection of 


manuſcripts relative to the Griſons, from which 
be has drawn ample materials for a publication 


that then engaged his attention. 
The whole barony confiſts of a ſmall ſemicir- 
cular plain, about five miles in length and one in 
breadth, and is waſhed by the Rhine. The whole 


number of inhabitants does not exceed four hun- 
dred. The people were ſerfs or vaſſals till 1701, 


when the grandfather of the preſent baron gave 
them 
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them ſeveral privileges, which have been gradu- 
ally extended. | 

The ancient caſtle of Haldenſtein, from which 
the barons took their titles, is now in ruins. Be- 
yond it is another ruined caſtle, called Lichten- 
ſein, from which the family of the prince of that 
name derive their origin. 

The preſent houſe, occupied by the baron of 
Haldenſtein, is pleaſantly ſituated near the Rhine, 
and commands a very beautiful proſpect. 

A few years ago, the caſtle of Haldenſtein was 
converted into a ſeminary of learning, an inſtitu- 
tion much wanted; but from the little counte- 
Nance given to liertore, and ſome inteſtine 
quarrels, it was ſoon diſſolved. 

The general ftate of learning among the Gri- 
' ſons is at a very low ebb. As no rewards are 
held out to ſtimulate exertion, the love of glory 
alone can incite men to excel in ſtudy. The Pro- 
teſtants, who receive a liberal education, repair for 
the moſt part. to Zuric or Baſle, and the Catho- 
lics to Milan, Pavia, or Vienna. 

Leaving Coire, Mr. Coxe made an excurſion 
into the League of the Ten Juriſdictions, which 
he entered about half a league from Coire. Paſſ- 
ing along the vale, they made a circuit to Fatze- 
rol, a very ſmall village, but celebrated for being 
the place where the firit perpetual alliance was 
ratified by the deputies of the three leagues; and 
which may, therefore, be cor fidered as the birth- 
place of the liberty of the Griſons. The houfe 
where the meeting was held is now in ruins. 

They next deſcended through Brientz to the 
baths of Alvenew. They are ſulphureous, and 
both in taſte and ſmell reſemble the Harrowgate 
water, The ſituation of thele baths is highly ro- 

mantic, 
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mantic, by the ſide of the torrent Albula, at the 


foot of the majeſtic Alps. 


Having paſſed through Alvenew and Ander- 
wiſen, they purſued a narrow path on the fide of 
a rock, called Zug, with a torrent flowing be- 
neath. At the bottom of this rock, cloſe to the 
torrent, are filver mines, which were Ty 


worked. 


At the village of Glarus, they entered the j ju- 


riſdiction of Davos, and took up their lodging at 


a neat cottage. 


The diſtri& of Davos: is a long plain, about a 
quarter of a mile broad, gradually riſing into 
Hills, which terminate in high mountains. In 
ſome reſpects it reſembles the valley of Upper 
Engadina, but is more fertile. A clear murmur- 
ing ſtream runs through its centre, and on the 
banks are many ſcattered cottages, which have a 
neat appearance, 

The government eſtabliſhed here is exactly ſi- 
milar to that of the ſmall cantons of Switzerland, 
and is entirely democratical. Every male, at the 
age of fourteen, has a vote, The adminiſtration 
of affairs, however, reſides in the great council 
of eighty-two, and the council of fifteen, The 


Jandamman is eleQed every two years, 


. This remote corner has produced ſeveral per- 
ſons of eminent literary merit, particularly Guler 
and Sprecher; the former of whom was born in 
1502, and the latter in 1584. They were both 
hiſtorians of their native country. 

Towards the extremity of the beautiful valley 
of Davos, they came to a lake about four miles in 
circumferencè, remarkably deep, and abounding 
with trout, Beyond this they came to a ſmaller 


lake, and then entered a pleaſant plain, ſtrewed 


with 
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with cottages, which compoſe the village of 
Lower Lera. 

Entering the valley of Pretigau, they found the 
country delightful, and diverſified with all kinds 
of productions. The mountains on each fide are, 
in general, covered with foreſts, The hamlets 
are ſcattered through the plain, and along the 
declivities of the mountains, in a very pleaſing 
manner. The houſes are moſtly of wood, in the 

Swiſs ſtyle, 

A little beyond Gruſch, the valley of Pretigau 
contracts and forms a narrow paſs, only wide 
enough for the torrent and the road. The tran- 
fition here was very ſadden, from high cultiva- 
tion to abſolute fterility; but they ſoon came 
again into a fine and rich country, and reached 
Malantz, in the diſtrict of Mayenfield, paſſing 
through a ſeries of vineyards. 

From Malantz, a ſmall but handſome town, 
lying on the fide of a hill, they deſcended into a 
rich plain, and croſſing the Rhine, entered the 
county of Sargans, through pendent groves of 
larch, fir, birch, beech, and oak. 

At Pfeffers they left their horſes at the village, 
and proceeded to the baths of the ſame name. 
Formerly, the accommodations here were very 
indifferent, and the deſcent into the baths was 
attended with great inconvenience, if not danger; 
but now matters are greatly changed for the bet- 
ter: the water is conveyed, by pipes, into com- 
modious baths, and the houſe is not only conve- 
nient but ſuperb. 

Being. defirous of viſiting the warm ſource, 
they croſſed the Tamina, and entered a chaſin in 
a limeſtone rock, from ten to twenty feet broad, 
and from two to three hundred feet high In 
ſome 
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Jome places it is open at the top, in others quite 
cloſed, and ſcarcely admits a ray of light, 

The paſſage along this chaſm is quite dreadful, 
and our author ſays, his head almoſt turns giddy 
at the recollection of it. They were a quarter of 
an hour before they reached the warm ſpfings, 
which guſh abundantly from the crevices of the 
rock. Here the baths were formerly conſtructed; 
and the houſes for the reception of the fick were 
built on a platform under the impending craggs 
a ſituation ſo tremendous as to baffle deſcription. 

Theſe baths have long been celebrated for cur- 
ing the gout, rheumatiſm, and cutaneous diſor- 
ders. The waters are tranſparent, perfectly free 
from ſmell or taſte, and about milk warm. They 
are ſaid to be impregnated with a ſmall quantity 
of volatile alcali and iron, but contain no ſul- 

hur. 5 

, Returning from this ſource through the ſame 
chaſm, and along the ſame tottering ſcaffold, 
they were happy once more to iſſue into day. 
They mounted their horſes at Pfeffers, and de- 
ſcending into the plain of the Rhine, haftened to 
Coire. 

After a ſhort ſtay there, our author, impatient 
to return to England, ſet out on his return, and 
again paſſing over the bridge at Reichenau, rode 
along the fide of the mountains, which ſeparate 
the Griſons from the canton of Glarus. 

Ilants, though the capital of the Grey League, 
is a ſmall town, containing about fix ty houſes, 

Here the general diet of the three leagues aſſem- 
ble every third year. The adjacent country is 
fertile in every ſpecies of grain and paſture, and 
combines many fine points of view. 
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This track of country, ſtretching from Reiche- 


nau to the mountain of St. Gothard, is called the 
Valley of Sopra Selva, and is the moſt populous 


part of the Grey League. 

On quitting Ilants, they had occaſion to croſs 
the Rhine ſeyeral times, before they arrived at 
Truns, famous in the hiſtory of this league, as 
being the place where it was ratified by the chiefs 
and the communities. An aged oak, according to 
tradition, was the identical ſpot where the three 
chiefs ſigned their names, and thus confirmed the 


- liberties of the union. 


Their next ſtage was Diſentis, a ſtraggling vil- 


lage, lying on a gentle declivity, ſloping gradual- 


ly to the Rhine. The abbot of the monaſtery 

near this place, was formerly ſovereign over this 

part of the Grey League, and ſtill poſſeſſes much 
ower and influence in the general diet. 

The abbey is a large quadrangular building, 
and being ſituated on the ſide of a mountain, it 
makes a magnificent appearance. The abbot 
was not at home; but the monks ſhewed our 
author all the attention in their power, and gave 
him freely the little information they poſſeſſed 
themſelves. | . 

On the 30th of September, they left Diſentis, 
and in two hours entered the pleaſant valley of 
Tavetch, lying at the foot of the Alps, which part 
the Griſons from the canton of Uri. The vil. 
lages in this valley are very numerous, and the 
whole is rich in paſture, flax, and hemp; pro- 
ducing likewiſe a ſmall quantity of rye and bar- 
ley. The trees growing in theſe parts are chiefly 
firs and pines. | OS 

A little beyond Cimut, they entered a ſmall - 
Plain, watered by two ſtreams, which unite and 

— | 2 form 
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form the Upper Rhine. The ſource of this river 
is in a glacier on the ſummit of the Badus. 
After two hours aſcent from the valley of Ta- 
vetch, they reached the higheſt part of the chain, 
which ſeparates the country of the Griſons from ] 
the canton of Uri. Soon after they arrived at a | 
ſmall lake, of an oblong ſhape, principally form- c 
ed by a torrent, that falls from the northern fide IF « 
of the ſame chain which gives riſe to the Rhine. f 
From the lake iſſues a fiream, that may be confi- b 
dered as one of the ſources of the Reuſs. Trac- 
ing it through a narrow plain, at length they 
came to a deep deſcent, where the beautiful val- 
ley of Urſeren burſt at once on their view. Thus 
Mr. Coxe completed the tour of the Swiſs can- 
tons and its appendages. We thall, therefore, 
conclude with ſome additional remarks he has 
made on the country of the Griſons. 
The religion of the Griſons is divided into 
Catholic and Reformed. The latter conſtitutes 
about two-thirds of the inhabitants. In the ad- 
miniſtration, however, of civil affairs, religion has 
no interference: the deputies of the general diet 
may, be members of either community ; and 
hence a perfect amity ſubſiſts between the two 
ſects. C 
In ſpiritual concerns, the Catholics, for the f 
moſt part, are under the juriſdiftion of the bi- iſh 
ſhop of Coire. For the affairs of the reformed Mi. 
churches, each league is divided into a certain T 
number of diſtricts, the miniſters of which aſſem- h 
hle twice a year. te 
'The number of reformed pariſhes, i in the whole d 
three leagues, amounts to one hundred and thirty- h 
nee. Their miuiſters enjoy but very ſmall ſala- 8 
2 ; "Fen; 
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ries, the largeſt not exceeding twenty-five pounds 
per annum, and ſome are not more than ſix. 

This ſcanty income is attended with many in- 
conveniences, It obliges many of the clergy to 
have recourſe to traffic, which tends to the neg- 
lect of profeſſional ſtudies, and to the degredation 
of character. Add to this, that, in moſt of the 
communities, the miniſters, though confirmed by 
the ſynod, are choſen by the people of the pariſh, 
and are ſolely dependent on their bounty. 

For theſe reaſons, the candidates for holy orders 
are generally extremely illiterate; for no perſon 
will pay much attention to ſtudies, unlefs they 
are animated by the hopes of a decent compe- 
tence. Mr. Coxe, however, met with a few cler - 
gymen, who were greatly diſtinguiſhed for their 
erudition, and who would have done credit to 
any church. 

The revenues of the three leagues ariſe from 
duties on merchandiſe in tranfit; a third of the 
fines impoſed on delinquents; a ſmall tribute 
from the Valteline and Chiavenna; and a ſmall: 
ſam arifing from 1 chiefly veſted in the 
Engliſh funds. 

The public e is very trifling, being 
chiefly confined to the expences incurred by the 
ſittings of the diet, and the ſalaries aſſigned to 


the deputies for their attendance. 


Many diſputes have ariſen among the Griſons, 
relative to the power of coining ; this privilege, 
however, by general conſent, is now veſted in the 
town and biſhop of Coire, and the baron of Hal- 
denſtein. No money is ſtruck in the Griſons, 
however, except a ſmall copper coin, called Blutſ- 
ger, which is ſomewhat leſs than a halfpenny. 

Vor. XVIII. Q The 
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As their imports, from the neceſlity of the coun- 


The gold and ſilver, current here, are chiefly Au- 
ſtrian and French. 

It is very difficult to aſcertain the population 
with any degree of exactitude; but Mr. Coxe 
thinks that, in the three leagues, it may amount | 
to ninety-eight thouſand, and in their appendages | 
of the Valteline, Chiavenna, and Bormio, to 
eighty- -ſeven thouſand more. 

The commerce of the Griſons is extremely li- 
mited; the chief exports, excluſive of thoſe from 
the ſubject provinces, being cheeſe and cattle. 


try, muſt be much more conſiderable, the balance 
of trade is evidently againft them ; but this dif- 
ference they are enabled to ſupport, by means of 
eſtates in the ſubje& provinces, by public and | 
private penſions from France and Auftria, and by 
money ſaved in foreign ſervice, 

As moſt of the Griſon peaſants weave cloth 
and linen, for the ule of their families, it would 
be eaſy to introduce manufaQtures among them. 
But in theſe little republics, a ſtrange prejudice | 
prevails againſt commerce, and the project of 
eſtabliihiug manufaQures i is oppoſed by many of 
the leading men. 

Some impute this to a Coſpicion that, in propor- 
tion as the people became opulent, they would loſe 
their patrician influence; while others, with more 
appearance of liberality, contend, that as the true 
riches of every country conſiſt, in the products of 
agriculture, all occupations, which turn the atten- 
tion of the people from this grand object, are de- 
trimental to the general intereſts of ſociety; and 
particularly, that in free ſtates, manufaQuures tend | 
to enervate the inhabitants, to introduce the 


baneful 
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| baneful effects of luxury, to depreſs the ſpirit of 
freedom, and to deſtroy the ſimplicity of manners. 
= Yet, if impartially canvaſſed, theſe arguments, 
however ſpecious, fall to the ground. In Neuf- 
chatel, from a ſpirit of trade, foreſts have been 
cleared, and the country converted into paſture, 
or ſown with grain, which, without the profits of 
commerce or manufactures, could never have been 
& accompliſhed. Trade, it may be farther obſerv- 
Jed, is alſo favourable to population, not only the 
| ſtrength, but the riches of a country; ſo that, on 
| the whole, it is a narrow and illiberal policy, 
which would reſtrain men ſolely to the cultiva- 
tion of the earth, though every encouragement. 
certainly ought to be given to promote that grand 
object. e 
The water communication, between the coun- 
try of the Griſons and Milan, is formed by the 
lake of Como, by the Lecco, by the canals of the 
Adda and Trezzo. VV 
The canal of Trezzo commences at the town 
of that name, on the Adda, and is carried on to. 
W Milan. This cut is twenty-four miles in length, 
and was firſt begun in 1457, and was much im- 
proved and enlarged about a century after. Still, 
however, the Adda was not navigable the whole 
way between the lake of Lecco and Trezzo; and 
W conſequently there was no water communication 
between the lake of Como and Milan. 
= The navigation of the Adda was interrupted 
| by a ſucceſſion of cataracts, for about a mile long, 
which made the whole fall of the water equal to 
eighty feet perpendicular. „ 
To obviate this inconvenience, a canal was 
projected in 1519, though not carried into exe- 
cution till 1591, But the ftream of the Adda 
| 22 was 
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was no ſooner- admitted into the cut, than the 
banks gave way in ſuch a manner, as to render 
all repairs impoſſible. 
In this ſtate of hopeleſs impracticability it re- 

mained, till it was again undertaken by the Em- 
peror Joſeph II. when it was carried on with ſo 
much expedition and ſuperior knowledge, that in 


three years it was completely finiſhed, and found 
to anſwer every deſirable purpoſe. 


. Attn VX «@m Aw. 


The canal of the Adda is about' a wile in 


length, and is excavated in the rocks to the 
depth, in ſome places, of one hundred feet, and 
to the uniform breadth of two hundred atop. 
The fall is broken by fix fluices, and the water is 
ſupplied by the running ſtream of the Adda. . 
Still, however, ſo many inconveniences and 
expences attend the navigation, from the lake of 
Como to Milan, that the principal part of the 

merchandiſe is conveyed by land carriage, as be- 
ing the moſt commodious, and the leaſt hazard- 
Ous, Way. oe 
The three leagues, though always eſteemed al- 
lies of the Swiſs, are yet not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, in 
confederacy with all the cantons. They are in 
cloſe alliance, however, with the cantons of 
Berne and Zuric; and, by theſe treaties, the 
Griſons are called allies of the Swiſs; and, in 
| conſequence of their connection with a part, 
would, in caſe of invaſion or rebellion, be ſup- 
plied with ſuccours from all the Swiſs republics. 
The Griſons likewiſe have formed particular 
treaties of alliance with Auſtria, F rance, and 
Venice. bY 
The languages of the Griſons are the Italian, 
German, and Romanſn. The latter is the ver- 
Haculas tongue among the greateſt part of the 
| Griſons, 
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Griſons, and ſeems formerly to have been more 
| extenſively ſpoken than no. 

It is divided into two prineipal dialects, the 
one ſpoken in the Grey League, the other in that 
of God's Houſe. Theſe dialects vary in pronun- 
ciation and orthography, but are ſufficiently ſi- 
milar, in the general arrangement and expreſ- 
ſion, to conſtitute one language . 
The Griſon writers aſſert, that the Rhetian, or 
== Romanſh, is derived from the. Latin; and they 
& ſupport this by arguments drawn from the hiſto- 
ry of the country; from the names of places, 
Which have evidently a Latin origin; and from 
its ſimilarity to the Latin, and to other languages 
derived from that root. e 

Before the introduction of the reformation 
among the Griſons, the Romanſh was eſteemed 
ſuch a barbarous jargon, as to be thought inca- 
& pable of being reduced to grammatical form. 
The monks, whoſe intereſt it was to keep the 
people in ignorance, favoured this opinion; but 
. KT 1ince that time, ſeveral books have been publiſh- 
ed in the language by men of eminent literary 
attainments; and, in the year 1679, the Bible 
was tranſlated into it, | 
== We lubjoin a few words in Romanſh, by way 
of ſpecimen of a language ſo little known. 


_ God, Dieu. .: Head, -- Teſta. 
Heaven, Chel. Ear, Araglia. 
Cloud, Nuvia, Hand, Maun. 


Rain, Plovgia, Foot, Pe. 
Hail, Tempeſta. Body, Ohuerp. 
Mouth, Boucchia, Hair, Chiape. 
Noſe, Nas. Bread, Pain. 
Eye, Oelg. Wine, Vin. 
Es N 3 Fire, 
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Fire, Foe. 
Air, Aer. 

Earth, Tearra. 


The following table exhibits the 


the thirteen cantons, and the era o 


tion into the Helvetic confederacy. 


- The eight ancient cantons. 


Horſe, Chiuvalg. 
ry Dog, Chiaun. 


precedeney of 
their recep - 


Zuric, ... Reformed Religion, 1350. 
Berne, : -- -.'- - - - Reformed, ... - .- - 1352. 
Lucerbe , - - Cathohe,: /... -- 1332. 
„„ 1 
SCUWCIt27, , ibelle. 1318. 
Underwalden, . Catholic, ...... 1315. 
DE <> «<> ( ooo» 10S; 
| Glarus, "4G odv6 od Mixed, „ „. 


The frue new cantons 8 


Bafll, ..-'-- > - - - + Reformed} -- -. 1601. 
Friburgh, .-- .. Catholic... -- 1491. 
Soleure, .--.. . Catholic . -- 1481. 
Schaffhauſen, . Reformed, ..... 1301. 
- Appentch, '... ... Miel... -> 1513. 


The quota of troops, to be furniſhed by each 
canton in the event of war, will appear from the 


following diſtribution, which was fixed in 1008. 


A proportionable contingent is levied, ſhould an 


augmentation be required. 
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view OF 
 SOUIET Y AND MAN NERS, 


IN 
FRANCE, 
SWITZERLAND and GERMANY, 
BY 


JOHN MOORE, M.D. 


HE extreme difficulty of giving a fatisfac- 
tory abridgment of a work, which conſiſts 
rather of ſentiment than deſcription, had almoſt 
deterred us from entering on Dr. Moore's cele- 
brated volumes. But unwilling to omit, entirely, 
what we confider as an honour to the literature 
of our country, and an ornament to any collec- 
tion, we have attempted his View of Society and 
Manners in France and Italy, in a way the moſt 
favourable to the fame of the author that we 
could deviſe, and which may convey ſome faint 


idea, though but a faint one, we confeſs, of the 


merit of the original, 

| The amiable author, it is well known, travel- 

led with the preſent Duke of Hamilton, and is 

no leſs eſtimable as a man, than as an elegant 

and lively writer. He addrefled his remarks, in 

the courſe of his travels, in the form of letters, to 
a triend 
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4 friend who had ſolicited his correſpondence, or 
perhaps, as the moſt eligible mode of conveying 
his ſentiments.” We have given the outlines in 
connection. 

Soon after Dr. Moore arrived at Paris, he went 
to the Italian opera, when a marquis, whom he 
had known in London, entered the box. He 
flew to him with all the vivacity of a Frenchman, 
and with every mark of pleaſure and regard ; 
atking a thouſand queſtions in a breath about his 
friends in England, without waiting for an an- 
ſwer. | 

Perceiving the company diſturbed by their con- 
verſation, he propoſed leaving the comedy, to 
which the marquis immediately aſſented, and or- 
dered his coachman to drive them to the Coleſlee, 
as all the world would be there. 

When they arrived, they went up into the gal- 
lery, that they might ſee the company below, 
and yet be free from interruption. : 

Our author ſoon remarked two ladies, a little 
extrava gantly drefſed; but whoſe features betray- 
ed the approach of fifty, in ſpite of all their art 
to conceal their age. At fight of them the mar- 
quis ſtarted up, ſaid they were his relations, and 
_ remarked, that old ladies, who had the ambition 
to appear young, if neglected, were the moſt yin- 
dictive animals on earth; for which reaſon, as he 
wiſhed to retain their good graces, he muſt ſpeak 
to them. 

In a few minutes he returned again, ſaying, he 
had got well out of the ſcrape, by telling them he 
was engaged with an Engliſh gentleman, and 
that he had fixed a young officer with them, who 
dared as well leave his colours in battle, as for- 
ſake them, till they choſe to retire; 
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beſt hopes of promotion depended on their in- 
fluence at court. 

A young man, very magnificently drefled, en- 
tered the room. His importance was announced 
by his airs, his buſtle, and his deciſive tone of 
voice. It is M. le Duc de , ſaid the mar- 
quis, © and it is indiſpenſably neceſſary, that you 
ſhould be preſented to him; there is no living at 
Paris without that advantage.“ 

A fine lady next appeared, who ſeemed to 
command the admiration of the whole aſſembly. 
She ſmiled at one, nodded to another, ſhrugged 
to a third, tapped a fourth with her fan, burſt 
into a fit of laughter to a fifth, and whiſpered in - 
the ear of a ſixth: In ſhort, ſhe ſeemed perſuaded 
that ſhe was the only perſon preſent worthy of 
attention. \ 

Juſt as the marquis was proceeding with ſome 
ſarcaſtic remarks on this beautiful woman, he 
ſuddenly recogniſed one of his friends; and im- 
mediately ſtarting vp, hurried our author down 
ſtairs, and introduced him, by ſaying, he was an 
Engliſh philoſopher, who underſtood horſe races 
better than Newton himſelf, and 1 2 os no 
objection to the game of whiſt. 

With this gentleman they ſupped, in company 
with ſeveral ingenious men, with a mixture of 
very agreeable women, who freely joined in the 
converſation, even when it turned on ſubjects of 
literature. Even thoſe who knew nothing of the 
matter, rallied their own ignorance in ſuch a 
ſprightly manner, as muſt have convinced every 
perſon, that knowledge 1s not necedary to render 
a woman exceedingly agreeable in ſonety. 

The marquis was now a pretty conſtant com- 
panion of our author; and being univers 
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| liked, and intimately acquainted with ſome of 
the moſt eminent literary characters, his friend- 
ſhip was of real value. 
It is ſcarcely to be credited, what influence 
men of learning have on the gay and diſſipated 
city of Paris. Their opinions not only determine 
the merit of works of taſte and ſcience, but they 
| have conſiderable weight on the manners and 
ſentiments of people of rank, and of the public 
1n general. | 
As the ſentiments and converſation of men of 
letters influence, to a certain degree, the opinions 1 
and the conduct of the faſhionable world ; ſo the 1 
manners of theſe laſt have an obvious effect on l 
the former, and render them polite and eaſy; 0 
equally remote in their carriage from the awk- c 
ward timidity contracted 1n retirement, and the \ 
diſguſting arrogance inſpired by univerſity ho-  T 
: 
\ 
2 


nours, or eccleſiaſtical dignities. 
Politeneſs and good manners may be traced in 
various proportions through every rank, from the 


higheſt nobility to the loweſt mechanic. This 1 
fortas a more remarkable and diſtinguiſhing fea- 0 
ture in the French character, than the vivacity, 3 
impetuoſity, and fickleneſs, for which the an- a 


cient, as well as the modern, natives of this 
country have been noted, 
A ſtranger, unverſed in the language, and who 
can ſcarcely open his mouth without a ſoleciſm, 

or ſome ridiculous blunder, is never laughed at; 
but kindly acquainted with the proper phraſe, or 

aſſiſted in expreſſing his meaning. 
The moſt glaring deviation from faſhion, in 
dreſs, an object of their greateſt attention, can- 
not make the French forget the laws of good 
breeding. They neither . nor r ſaeer at a per- 
ſon, 
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ſon whoſe clothes are made againſt every law of 
the mode; but ſuffer him to paſs, before they 
turn round to indulge their curioſity. 

It is not to be denied, however, but the inſo- 
| lence of office is as viſible among the French as 
other nations, particularly towards each other. 

In fa&, examples of the abuſe of power are eve- 
ry where to be met with; yet there is no coun- 


try in Europe where leſs licence, i in this reſpect, is 


taken than here. 
In this place, our ingenious traveller makes 


various remarks on the innate loyalty and love of 
monarchy of the French nation. That this 
might be the prevailing character of the people 
only twenty years ago, we have no reaſon to 
doubt ; but the inſtability of the French has al- 
ways been proverbial; and the revolution in ſen- 
timent, which has lately taken place among them, 
is no leſs remarkable than the revolution in go- 


vernment. With the turn of the tide, they may 


again aſſume their old character, or be moulded 
into ſomething quite new: that tbeir habits, their 
ideas can remain juſt as they are, is impoſſible. 
Society cannot exiſt without the ties of religion, 
and the impulſe of morals. 

Dr. Moore had now contracted a particular i in- 
timacy with the marquis, who had, however, ab- 
ſented himſelf for ſome days, as he ſaid, he was 
obliged to pay his court to a lady, in order to 


gratify his relations; and that he was juſt on the 


point of being married. 


While our author was in daily expectation of 


hearing this intelligence confirmed, the marquis 
called at his lodgings, and with a very gay air, 
exclaimed *© Me yoila au dé ſeſpoir, mon cher ami.” 
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The doctor obſerved, he was the merrieſt man he 
ever ſaw in deſpair, 

He then cireumſtantially informed him, that the 
match was broken off without any fault of his, 
and ſeemed happy that he had been able to pleaſe 

his friends, and yet not engage himſelf. 
My mother,” continued the marquis, who 
is the beſt creature in the world, told me, this 
marriage would make her quite happy. All my 
uncles and aunts, and couſins, ſaid the ſame. 
I] was moreover informed that the lady, her fa- 
ther, and all her relations, wiſhed this alliance 


with the moſt obliging earneſtneſs. The girl 
was tolerably pretty; and as it was likely they 


would perſuade me to marry ſome time or other, 


why, thought I, ſhould I not oblige them now, 


particularly as it was not in the ſmalleſt degree 
diſpleaſing to myſelf.” 

The doctor approved of his friend 8 reaſoning, 

and only obſerved, that it was fortunate he hap- 
pened to be perfectly diſengaged, and did not 
prefer anotber woman. 
Lou are miſtaken, my friend, rejoined the 
marquis, I preferred many to the lady in queſ- 
tion, and one in particular, whoſe name J will 
not mention; but whom I love, whom I 40 love 
in earneſt.“ 


% GoOoOd hear en * cried the 8 « how then 


could you think of marrying another?“ © That 


does not ſignify, ſaid the marquis, I could not 
marry her. She had got the ſtart of me, and had 
__ undergone the ceremony already, and, therefore, 
had no objection to my obliging my mother and 
relations in this particular, for the. is goodnels it- 
ſelf, However, I am wel) pleaſed, upon the whole, 
that the affair has gone off without any imputa- 

tion 
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tion on me; and thongh it is poſſible that it may 
be brought on at ſome future period, I ſhall ſtill 
be a gainer, becauſe the longer marriage is 
deferred, the later we have occaſion for repent- 
ance.“ 5 
This is a genuine picture of a French lover; and 
we leave our readers to make their own reflec- 
tions, | 5 7 

Our countrymen often accuſe the French of 
infincerity in their profeſſions; but this is fre- 
quently without reaſon. Their language abounds 
in complimental phraſes, which they diſtribute 
with wonderful profuſion and volubility; but 
they have no more meaning than the cuſtomary 
ſubſcriptior. of a letter; and as theſe expreſſions 
are fully underſtood by the natives themſelves, 
they imagine all the world interpret them the 
fame ; and therefore, they evidently have not the 
ſmalleſt intention to deceive. . 
The not making a proper allowance for differ- 
ent modes and uſages which cuſtom has eftabliſh- 
ed, 1s one great cauſe of the unfavourable and 
harſh ſentiments which the people, of different 
countries of the world, too often harbour againſt 
= cach other. „ 

9 The complimental phraſes, which have crept 
into all modern languages, may perhaps be ſu- 
bpertluous, or abſurd ; but they are ſo fully eſta- 
bliſhed, that people of the greateſt integrity uſe 
them in England as well as France; with this 
difference, that a ſmaller proportion will do in 
one country than the other; but they are indica- 
tions of friendſhip in neither. 5 
"6 Friendſhip is a plant of flow growth in every 
C1 climate. Happy the man who can rear a few, 

eren where he has the moſt ſettled reſidence. 
R-2-- Travellers 
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Travellers, paſſing through foreign countries, ſel- 
dom have time to cultivate them ; if they be pre- 
ſented with a few pleaſing, but thort-lived flow- 
ers, they ought to accept of them with thankful- 
nefs, and not quarrel with the natives for beſtows 
ing the more valuable plants with diſcretion. 

Of all travellers, the Engliſh in general have 
the leaſt reaſon to complain of the reception they 
meet with abroad: they frequently ſhew unjuſt 
prejudices againſt the people among whom they 
ſojourn; they deſpiſe their country and their 
cuſtoms; they form, if poſſible, ſocieties or clubs 
of their own; and yet they are angry becauſe fo- 
reigners are too well bred, to teaſe them with 
ſolicitations to be more ſociable, and to court 
them to an intimacy, which they affect to ſhun. 

By this illiberal way of thinking and acting, 
the true purpoſe of travelling is loſt or pervert- 
ed; and many Engliſhmen have remained four 
or five years abroad, without having mixed with 
the natives of the countries through which they 
paſſed. Yet to travel to France or Italy, and to 
converſewith none but Englith people, and to have 
merely to boaſt of having been in thoſe countries, 
is certainly abſurd to the higheſt degree. At the 
ſame time, to ape foreign manners and faſhions, 
and tranſplant them to England, where they never 
can thrive or appear captivating, ſhew ſtill leſs 
ſenſe and diſcernment; for, after all his attempts 
at imitation, a travelled Engliſhman is as differ- 
ent from a Frenchman or an Italian, as an Eng- 
liſh maſtiff is from a monkey or a fox. 

After our author had been ſome time in Paris, 
he fell in with one of his countrymen, whom he 
calls Mr. B. This gentleman it ſeems was fraught 
with the ſtrongeſt prejudices againſt French man- 

ners 
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ners in general; and conſidered all their politeſſe 
as impertinence, and their civilities as a prelude 
to the picking of his pocket. Ho 

In company with this gentleman, Dr. Moore 
went one day to a review of the foot guards by 
Marſhal Biron. There was a crowd, and it was 
with difficulty they could get into the circle to 
ſee diftinaly. An old officer, of high rank, 
touched ſome people who ſtood before them, ſay- 
ing, © theſe two gentlemen are foreigners, on 
which they immediately gave way. Don't you 
think this very obliging,” ſaid Dr. Moore. 
< Yes,” anſwered he; but by heavens, it is very 
unjuſt.“ | 150 

They returned by the Boulevards, where crowds 
of citizens, in their holiday dreſſes, were makin 
merry; all in a careleſs oblivion of the paſt, 
ard thoughtleſs of the future. Theſe people 
ſeem very happy,” obſerved our author. Hap- 
py !” exclaimed B.“ if they had common ſenſe or 
reflection, they would be miſerable. Could not 
a minifter pick out half a dozen of them, if he 
Pleaſed, and clap them into the Bicetre ?” „That 
is true, indeed, ſaid Dr. Moore. Such a cataſ- 
trophe may very probably happen, and yet 1 
thought no more of it than they.” 

Thus there are ſome people in the world, who 
by carrying reflection too far, not only imbitter 
preſent enjoyment, but dreſs the future in gloomy 
colours, which it would be wiſe to paint in the 
brighteſt. Theſe are miſerable on principle, and 
refine away the preſent pleaſures of life, by anti- 
cipating what may never happen. 

Dr. Moore went with his friend B. to the 
play-houſe. They found a prodigious crowd of 
people before the door, and could not get a place 
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without ſome exertion, The play was the Siege 
of Calais, founded on a popular ſtory, which muſt 
be intereſting and flattering to the French na- 

tion. 555 
This piece had the ſame ſucceſs at Verſailles as 
at Paris; though, in matters of taſte, the Pariſi- 
ans will not ſuffer themſelves to be dictated te 
by the court; and it very often happens, that a 
dramatic piece, which has been ated before the 
royal family and court, with the higheſt applauſe, 
is afterwards damned with every circumſtance of 
ignominy at the theatres in the capital. 
By the emphatic applauſe the French beſtow 
on particular paſſages of the pieces repreſented, 
they convey to their rulers the ſentiments of the 
nation reſpecting the meaſures of government. 
At a time when they were borne down by deſ- 
potiſm, this was the only public exprefſion of 
their ſentiments that they could diſcloſe with 
ſafety; and they laid hold of this opportunity 
with ardour, and turned it to advantage. 
Though the gentleneſs of French manners 
qualifies, in ſome degree, the ſeverity of, the go- 
vernment, yet the condition of the common peo- 
ple is by no means comfortable *. | 
When we conſider the prodigious reſources of 
this kingdom; the advantages it enjoys, above 
almoſt every other country, in point of ſoil, cli- 
mate, and fituation, we ſhould naturally expect, 
that the bulk of the nation ſhould be at their 
eaſe, and that real poverty ſhould be little known. 
This, however, is not the caſe; for amidſt abund- 


— 


* This refers to the period antecedent to the revolution; 
but notwithſtanding the ſacrifices that have been made, it is to 
be tearcd that the people have yet little reaſon to rejoice, 
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| ance, nay, the utmoſt profuſion, the peaſant can- 
not, without much difficulty, earn a ſcanty and 
precarious ſubſiſtence. The vices and extrava- 
gance of individuals, and the defects of the go- 
vernment can alone account for this. | 
During his ſtay at Paris, the marquis invited 
Dr. Moore to drive ſomewhere into the country, 
to dine tète-à-tète, and to return in time to the 
lay. | : bs he: 

: This propoſal being acceded to, they proceeded 
a few miles, when they perceived a young fel- 
low, drefſed in an old uniform, fitting under a 
tree, playing on the violin. As they came near- 
er, they perceived he had a wooden leg, part of 
which lay in fragments by his fide. 8 

_ The marquis accoſted him, and aſked him 
where he was going. To my own village, 
ſaid the ſoldier, But my poor friend, reſumed 
the marquis, you will be a long time before you 
arrive at your journey's end, if you have no other 

| carriage beſides theſe, pointing to the fragments 

"x of his wooden leg, © I wait for my equipage 

Re and ſuit, ſaid the ſoldier, and am greatly miſ- 
taken if I do not fee them this moment coming 

don the hill.” | 
Looking up, they ſaw a cart drawn by one 
horſe, in which was a woman and the driver. 
Refore they came up, the ſoldier informed them 
that he had been wounded in Corſica ; that his 
leg had been cut off; that before ſetting out, he 
had been contracted to a young woman in the 
neighbourhood ; but that when he returned with 
a wooden leg, all the girl's relations oppoſed the 
match. The young woman, however, ſtill re- 
mained conſtant in her affections, and had agreed 
to accompany him to Pazis, from whence they 

intended 
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intended to ſet out in the diligence to. the town 
whaxe he was born. The wooden leg had ſnap- 


| eg the way, which obliged his miſtreſs to 
ve him, and go to the next village in queſt of 


- 


a cart, to carry him thither, in order to have his 
leg renewed. It is a misfortune, concluded the 
ſoldier, that will be eaſily repaired, and ſee he re is 
my miſtreſs. _ SE Ke EE 1 
The girl ſprang from the cart, ſeized the hand 
of her lover, ſtretched out to welcome her, and 
told him with a ſmile full of affection, that ſhe 
had found an admirable carpenter, who had pro- 
miſed to make a leg that would not break. _ 
- She ſeemed about twenty years of age, a beau- 
tifa}, fine-ſhaped brunette, whoſe countenance in- 
gicated ſentiment and vivacity. Eb 
Lou muſt be fatigued, my dear,” ſaid the 
marquis. One is never fatigued, ſaid ſhe, when 
they are ſerving thoſe they love. - The ſoldier 
kiſſed her hand, with a gallant and tender air. 
When a woman has fixed her heart upon 
a man, you ſee, ſaid the marquis, turning to 
me, © it is not a leg more or leſs that will change 
her ſentiments.” Nor was it his legs, rejoined 
Fanchon, which made any impreſſion on my 
heart. If they had,” ſaid the marquis, you 
would 'not have been ſingular in your way of 
_ thinking—but allons, continued he, adclrefling 
himſelf to me—This girl is quite charming—her 
lover has the appearance of a brave fellow—they 
have but three legs, and we have four—if you 
have no objection, they ſhall have the carriage, 
and we will follow on foot to the next village, to 
1:8 What can be done for theſe lovers.” I never 


agreed to a propoſal with more pleaſure in my 
dite. 6 
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The ſoldier began to make difficulties about 
entering the carriage. Let us mount, ſaid the 


girl, fince theſe gentlemen inſiſt on c__ us ſo 
much honour. 

« Af girl like you, would do venour to the 
fineſt coach in France, Nothing would pleaſe 
me more than to have it in my power to make 
you. happy,” ſaid the marquis. Leave that to me, 
ſaid the ſoldier. I am as happy as a queen, ſaid 
Fanchon. 


% Lou ſee how happy we French people are,” 


ſaid the marquis, as they were driving off. But 


anſwered I, how long will it laſt with theſe poor 
creatures? Ah! ſaid he, that reflection is like an 
Engliſhman's. I cannot tell how long their hap- 
pineſs will laſt; neither do I know how long you 
or I may live; but I fancy it would be great 
folly to be ſorrowful through life, becauſe we do 


not know how ſoon misfortunes may come, and 


becauſe we are quite certain that tn muſt 
come at laſt. 


© When we overtook 1 at the i inn, a bad: 


ordered them ſome refrethment, pray ſaid I to 
the ſoldier, how do you purpoſe to maintain your- 
ſelf and wife? One, who has contrived to live 
five years on foldier's pay, replied he, can have 
little difficulty for the reſt of his life. I can play 
tolerably well on the fiddle, and perhaps there is 
not a village in all France of the ſize, where there 
are ſo many marriages as that in which we are 
going to ſettle.—I thall never want employment. 
„And J, ſaid Fanchon, can weave hair nets and 
ſilk purſes, and mend ſtockings. Beſides, my un- 
cle has two hundred livres of mine in his hands, 
and though he is very brutal, and connected with 
a perſon in power, we ſhall make him pay it 
every 
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both, this night, to Paris; my ſervant ſhall pro- 
vide 
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every ſous.” © And J,“ ſaid the ſoldier, © have 


fifteen livres in my pocket; beſides, two louis- 
d'ors, that I lent to a poor farmer, to enable him to 
diſcharge the taxes, and which he will repay me 
when he is able.” | 
« You ee, Sir,” ſaid Fanchon to me, © that we 
are not quite objects of compaſſion. May we not 


be happy, my good friend,” turning to her lover, 


with a look of exquiſite tenderneſs, if it be 


not our own fault?” If you are not, my ſweet 


girl,” ſaid the ſoldier with emotion, © I ſhall have 


much to lament.” 


I never felt a more charming ſenſation. The 


tear ſtood in the marquis's eye.“ Faith,” ſaid he, 


* this is a crying comedy.” Then turning to 
Fanchon : Come hither, my dear,” ſaid he, till 
ſuch time as you can get payment of the two hun- 
dred livres; and my friend here, recovers his two 
louis, accept of this from me,” putting a purſe of 


gold into her hand. I hope you will continue 


to love your huſband, and to be loved by him. 


Let me know, from time to time, how you go on, 


and how I can ſerve you. This will inform you 
of my name and refidence ; but if ever you do 
ms the pleaſure of calling at my houſe, in Paris, 
be ſure you bring your huſband along with you; 
for I would not wiſh to efteem you leſs, or love 
you more than I do at this moment.” 

« Heaven bleſs you both, my good friends,” 


ſaid the marquis: may he never know what 


happineſs 1s, who attempts to interrupt yours, It 
ſhall be my buſineſs to find out ſome employment 
for you, my fellow-ſoldier, more profitable than 
playing on the fiddle. In the mean time, ſtay 
here, till a coach comes, which ſhall bring you 
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vide lodgings for you, and the beſt ſurgeon for 
wooden legs that can be found. When you are 
properly equipped, let me ſee you, before you go 
home.“ of 
Their Engliſh friend, Mr. B. ſupped with Dr. 
Moore the ſame evening. The adventure of Fan- 
chon and the foldier was particularly detailed by 
our author. B. took little notice, but faid, the 
marquis was an honeſt fellow, and, from his name, 
withed to trace him to an Engliſh extraction. 
Soon after, Mr. B. met the ſoldier by chance, and 
ſlipt twenty guineas in his hand. The ſoldier, in 
aſtoniſhment, exclaimed, © My God ! this is the 


marquis's doings again.” * Yes,” ſaid B.“ he 


ſends you that by me ;” and immediately hurried 
down ancther ftreet. | 
The ſoldier wiſhed, at a future interview, to 
thank the marquis for this freſh bounty. He 
conld not unravel the myſtery; but when Dr. 
Moore heard the tale, he knew that his benevo- 
lent countryman had thus generoufly contributed 


to the ſoldier's comfort, without taking the trou- 


ble to reflect that he was already in the hands of a 
man who would take care of him. | 
There are men in the world, and, no doubt, 
uſeful and reſpectable men too, who examine the 
pros and cens before they decide, and who are di- 
rected, in all their adtions by the generally received 
notions of duty. They weigh in the niceſt ſcales, 
every claim that is made upon them; and if juſt, they 


endeavour to pay them on demand, as they would 


a bill of exchange. Their paſſions and their affairs 


are always in excellent order: they walk throngh 


life undiſturbed by the misfortunes of others. And 
when they come to the end of their journey, they 


are decently interred in a church-yard, 
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Another ſet of men never take time to calcu- 
late. They are generally guided by the heart, 
which never ſtudies arithmetic. Their heads 
have ſcarcely a vote in their conduct. They per- 
form acts of benevolence, before they reflect that 


it is a duty, merely for the plea ſure they afford; 


and, perhaps, forget them, as they do their own 
pleaſures, when they are paſt. 
That the firſt of theſe two claſſes of men may 


be moſt uſeful in ſociety, is unqueſtionable; they 


keep out of many ſcrapes and difhculties, into 
which warm feelings may hurry the other; yet, 
while we reſpect the one, we cannot help loving 
the other, 


Contidering the natural gaiety and volatility of 


the French nation, Dr. Moore ſays, he has often been 


ſarpriſed at their predile&ion for tragedy, eſpeci- 
ally ſince their tragedies are barren of incident, and 
full ofdeclamatory ſpeeches. Yet the moſt ſprightly 
of both ſexes flock to theſe entertainments, in 


preference to all others, and liſten with unrelaxed 
_ gravity and attention. It might be ſuppoſed, that 
ſuch a ſpecies of amuſement would be more con- 


genial to the ſaturnine diſpoſitions of the Engliſh; 
but an Engliſh audierce loves buſtle, ſhow, and 
incideat, in their tragedies, and have a mortal 


averſion to long dialogues and ſet ſpeeches, how- 
ever fine the ſentiments may be, and n 
beautiful the language. 


In this reſpeR, it would ſeem that the two na- 
tions had changed characters. Perhaps it would 
be difficult to account for it in a ſatisfactory man- 
ner. A Frenchman would cut the matter ſhort, 
by ſaying, that the Paris audience has a more cor- 
rect taſte than that of London; that the one is 
capable of being amuſed and W with poe- 
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try and ſentiment, while the other could not be 
kept awake without buſtle, guards, procellions, 
trumpets, fighting, and bloodſhed. 

The French tragedians, however, are apt to 
4 oyerſtep the modeſty of nature.” Nature, in- 
deed, is not the criterion by which their merit is 
to be tried. The audience meaſures them by a 
more ſublime ſtandard; and, if they come not up 
to that, they cannot paſs muſter, 

Natural action, and natural elocution, they 
ſeem to think incompatible with dignity, and 
imagine that the hero muſt announce the great- 
neſs of his ſoul by ſupercilious looks, haughty 
geſtures, and a hollow-ſounding voice. The eaſy 
dialogue of Shakeſpeare appears to them low, 
vulgar, ang inconſiſtent with the dignity of tra- 

edy. 

: Simplicity of manners, however, i is ſo far from 
being inconſiſtent with magnanimity, that the one, 
for the moſt part, accompanies the other. That 
it is not inconſiſtent with genius, and the higheſt 
qualities of mind, is a poſition which cannot be 
denied. 

In comedy the French actors excel, and can al- 
ways produce a greater number, far above medi- 
ocrity, than are to be found on the Engliſh ſtage. 
The national character and manners of the French 
give them, perhaps, advantages in this line; and, 
beſides, they have now numerous reſources to 
ſupply them with actors of every kind. In all 
the large towns of France, there are play-houſes 
eſtabliſhed, The ſame takes place in the fron- 
tier towns, and wherever there is a garriſon of two 
or three regiments. 

la genteel comedy, particularly, the French 


actors ſeem to excel ours. They have, in gene- 
Vor. XVIII. 8 ral, 
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ral, more the. appearance of people of faſhion, 


- ple of the firſt rank; and thoſe of the middle and 
lower ranks, in France, there is leſs difference 


Paſs for a man of quality or faſhion ; but there 
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=, 


Between the manners und behaviour of the peo- 


than in England. Players, therefore, who wiſh 
to catch the modes of people of diſtinction, do 
not undertake ſo great a talk in the one country, 
as the other, 

It is very ſeldom that an Engliſh ſervant could 
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are many valets de place in Paris, ſo very polite, 
ſo completely mafters of all the little etiquettes, 
faſhionable phraſes, and airs of the beau monde, 
that if they were ſet off by the ornaments of dreſs 
.and equipage, they might appear to advantage 
in many of the courts of Europe, and would only 
be detected in their own. | . q 
The tuperiority of the French in genteel co- 
medy is ſtill more evident, with regard to the ac- 
treſſes, and for the ſame reaſons. 1 
A good figure, a graceful manner, a melodious 
voice, a retentive memory, and an accurate judge- 
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ment, are all required in a player. It ſeems, 


therefore, unreaſonable not to conſider that pro- 


feſſion as creditable, in which we expect ſo many 4 


qualities united; while many others are thought 
reſpectable, in which we daily ſee people arrive 
at eminence, with leſs than common ſenſe. - 
Yet, this prejudice againſt performers is ſtill 7 
ſtronger in France than in England. In a com- 
pany, where the celebrated Le Kain was preſent, 
mention happened to be made of the king of 
France having juſt granted a penſion to a certain 
ſuperannuated actor. Ay officer, fixing his eyes 
on Le Kain, expreſſed his indignation at ſo much 
l beſtowed on a raſcally player, while be 
f himſelf 
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IN SWITZERLAND. © 198 
himſelf had got nothing. Eb ! Monſieur, re- 
turned the actor, comptez vous pour rien la li- 


berté de me parler ainſi?“ 


Having gratified their curioſity in Paris, they 
made arrangements for their departure, and paſ- 
ſing through Dijon, Chalons, and Magon, arrived 


on the fourth day at Lyons. 


Next to Paris, Lyons is the moſt magnificent 
town in France. It is enlivened by induſtry, en- 
riched by commerce, beautified by wealth, and 
ennobled by its population. 

The manners and converſation of merchants 
and manufacturers has been generally conſidered 
as peculiar to that claſs of men. But in France, 
there is little difference perceptible between the 
addreſs of the people of Lyons and thoſe of Ver- 
ſailles. A native, however, may poſſibly diſco- 


ver diſcriminations where a foreigner cannot. 


After a ſhort ſtay at Lyons, they proceeded to 
Geneva®*, The fituation of this city is as happy, 
in many reſpects, as the heart of man can defire, 
or his imagination conceive. 

Add to this, the great number of men of let- 
ters, who are either natives of the place, or have 
choſen it for their reſidence, the decent manners, 
the eaſy circumſtances, the humane diſpoſitions 
of the Genevois in general, render this city and 
its environs a defirable retreat for people of a 
philoſophic turn of mind, who are contented. 
with moderate and calm enjoyments,. and who 
have no local attachments, nor domeſtic reaſons, 
for preferring one place before another, 


* As we have, in the former part of this volume, made the 
tour of Switzerland with Mr. Coxe, we do not mean to en- 
large on our author's account. of this country. 
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As education here is cheap and liberal, the ci- 


tizens of both ſexes are remarkably well inſtruct- 


ed. It is ſcarcely poſſible to find an equal num- 


ber of perſons, with minds ſo well cultivated as 


the inhabitants of Geneva poſleſs. 
It is not uncommon to find mechanics, in the 


intervals of their labour, amuſing themſelves with 


the works of Locke, Monteſquieu, and Newton. 
The democratical nature of their government 
inſpires every Citizen with an idea of his own im- 
portance, He perceives that no man in the re- 
public dares to inſult, or even neglect, him with 
impunity. The meaneſt citizen of Genera is poſ- 
ſefled of certain rights, which render him an ob- 
ject deſerving the attention of the greateſt, This 
makes him reſpect himſelf; a ſentiment which, 
within proper bounds, has a manifeſt tendency to 
render a man reſpectable to others. 

« As far as I can judge,” ſays our author, “ a 
ſpirit of independence and freedom, tempered by 
ſentiments of decency and a love of order, influ- 


ence, in a moſt remarkable manner, the minds of 


the ſubjects of this happy republic.” 

In no city of Europe are the minds of the peo- 
ple leſs under the influence of ſuperſtition or fa- 
natical enthufiaſm, than at Geneva. Servetus, 


were he now alive, would not run the ſmalleſt 
riſk of perſecution. Should the pope himſelf 


chuſe this city for a retreat, it would be his own 
fault if he did not live in as much ſecurity as at 
the Vatican. 

The clergy of Geneva are commonly men af 
ſenſe, learning,» and moderation, impreſſin 


the- minds of their hearers fle tenets of Chriſti- 
anity, with all the pane ot pulpit eloquence, and 


illuſtrating 
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illuſtrating the efficacy of their doctrine by the 
purity of their own lives... >. 

The public walks are crowded by all deſcrip- 
tions of people, in their beſt dreſſes. The differ- 
ent ſocieties or circles aſſemble in the houſes and 
gardens of individuals. They play at cards and 
bowls, and have muſic parties on the water. 

There is one peculiar, butexcellent, cuſtom here. 
Parents form ſocieties for their children at a very 


early period of their lives. Theſe ſocieties con- 


fiſt of ten, twelve, or more children of the ſame 


ſex, and nearly of the ſame age and ſituation in 


life. They aſſemble once a week, in the houſes 
of their reſpective parents, who entertain them 
with tea, coffee, biſcuits, and fruit; and then 
leave them to indulge in free converſation, 3 

This connection is ſtrictly kept up through life, 
whatever alterations may take place in the ſitua- 
tions or circumſtances of the individuals. To 
their lateſt. hours, they continue to paſs ſome 
evenings every year, whenever it is poſſible, with 
the companions and friends of their youth. No- 
thing can be more delightful or inſtructive, than 
ſuch a fraternity. e 

The richer claſs of the citizens have country 
houſes adjacent to the town, where they ſpend 
one half of the year. Theſe houſes are all of 
them neat, and ſome of them ſplendid; and in 
point of proſpect, they are all the moſt charming 
that can be imagined, | | 

All who live in town muſt return from their 
country viſits at ſun-ſet, or they are ſure to be 
ſhut out. The Genevois are wonderfully jealous 
of the external, as well as the internal, enemies of 
their independency; a jealouſy that has been 
tranſmitted from one generation to another. 

23 ' FGeneva 
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Geneva, like all free ftates, is expoſed to party 
rage; and it is difficult for ſtrangers, who reſide 
here for any length of time, to obſerve a ſtrict 
neutrality, Among the citizens themſelves, po- 
litical altercations are carried on with great fire 
and ſpirit. Our author mentions an anecdote of 
an old gentleman, who, declaiming againſt cer- 
tain meaſures of the council, aſſerted that all 
thoſe who promoted them deſerved to be hanged, 
His brother, who was in that predicament, inter- 
rupted him, and with a tone of voice which ſeem- 
ed to beg for mercy, exclaimed, Good God! 
brother, you would not puſh your reſentment ſo 
far—yon would not actually hang them! Yes, 
moſt certainly I would, replied the patriot, with 
a determined countenance, and you, my dear bro- 
ther, ſhould be the firſt, to ſhew my impartiality. 
Whenever political animoſity is carried to 
ſuch a height, it deſtroys the charities of life, and 
1s fincerely to be lamented, though the purity of 
the motive may ſometimes deſerve praiſe,” +> 
Dr. Moore was preſent at a grand military en- 
tertainment, given by the king of the Arquebu- 
fiers, upon his acceſſion to that dignity. This en- 
vied rank is neither tranſmitted by hereditary 
right, nor obtained by eleQion, but gained by 
{kill and real merit, 
Daring ſeveral months every year, a conſidera- 
ble number of the citizens are almoſt conſtantly 
employed in firing at a mark, placed at a proper 
diſtance; and the moſt expert markſman, after a 
due number of trials, is declared king. 
The perſon who, by the unanimous voice of 
his judges, was declared to excel every com- 
petitor, was attended to his own houſe, de 
the 
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the field of conteſt, by the ſyndics, amidſt the ac- 
clamations of the people. 

On the day of his feaſt, a camp was formed on 
a plain, without the gates of the city, where the 
whole forces of the republic divided into two diſ- 
tin& armies, in order to perform a battle, in ho- 
nour of his majeſty. | 
Every thing being in readineſs, the ſyndics, 
the council, firangers of diſtinction, the relatives 
and favourites of the king, aſſembled at his ma- 
jeſty's palace, a little ſnug houſe, in a narrow 
lane; and from thence ſet out, in grand proceſ- 
fion, to the field where the troops were drawn 
up. | 
"When the king was ſeated,” the ardour of the 
troops could no longer be reſtrained. They call- 
ed loudly to their officers to lead them to glory. 
The fignal was given, and the attack commenced 
in the moſt ſpirited manner. They had, indeed, 
nothing to fear; yet their evolutions ſhewed 
ſome knowledge of the military art, and both 
parties went through their parts with much ad- 
dreſs. „ 
When victory, with equipoiſed wings, hovered 
over both armies, a meſſenger arrived from the 
town-hall, with intelligence that dinner was rea- 
dy, on which they inſtantly threw down their 
arms, ſhook hands, and were friends. | 
They left Geneva on the 3d of Auguſt, an 
breakfaſted at Bonneville, a ſmall town in the 
duchy of Savoy, ſituated at the foot of the Mole, 
which is computed at four thouſand fix hundred 
Englith feet above the ſurface of the lake of Ge- 
neva, and which laſt is one thouſand two hun- 
dred feet above the level of the Mediterranean. 
From Bonneville they proceeded to Cluſe, de- 
; lighted 
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. lighted with the variety of the landſcapes. After 


a ſhort ſtay here, they proceeded along the banks 
of the Arve, which, after being ſwollen by the 
torrents from the neighbouring glaciers, falls into 
the Rhone. 

At Salenche they agreed with a muleteer to 


Garry them over the mountains to Martigny. In 
*theſe mountainous tracks, mules are, by far, the 


ſafeſt mode of conveyance; and it is aſtonithing 
with what preciſion they make their way, where 
it is ſcarcely poſſible to tread without danger. 
Finding it impoſſible to direct his animal, and 
| allowing the mule to be. the beſt judge of the 


footing, our author laid the bridle on its neck, 


and allowed it to take its own way, without pre- 
ſuming to control it in the leaſt. 


« This is doubtleſs the beſt plan,” adds Dr. 


Moore, with ſignificant irony, © and what I re- 
commend to all my friends, in their journey 


through life, when they have a mule for their 


companion.“ 

After reſting ſome time at the village of Serve, 
they aſcended by a very ſteep and rough road, 
and at ſix in the evening reached the valley of 
Chamouni. This valley is bounded on all ſides 
by very high mountains, between the intervals 
of which, on one fide of the valley, lie the vaſt 
bodies of ice and ſnow, called the Glaciers. 

Pretty early, next morning, they began to aſ- 
cend Montanvert, from the top of which there is 
an eaſy acceſs to the glacier of that name, and to 
the valley of ice. After travelling four hours, 
they gained the ſummit. The day was remark- 
ably tine, and the ſurrounding objects noble and 
majeſtic. 

Mount Breven, though ſeparated by a vale a 


mile broad, from the vaſt height, appeared ſo 
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near, that, judging from the eye, it ſeemed poſ- 
fible to have thrown a ſtone from the one to the 
other. 

Still Mont Blanc ſeemed as high here as when 
they were in the valley, though they had aſcend- 
ed three thonſand feet perpendicular. 

Deſcending a little on the other fide of Montan- 
vert, they found themſelves in a plain of ice, re- 
ſembling a ſtormy ſea, ſuddenly arreſted and fix- 
ed by a ſtrong poſt. This ſtretches ſeveral leagues 
behind Montanvert, and preſents ſome. ſublime 
and beautitul ſcenes. „„ | 

Having ſatisfied their curioſity, and taken ſome 

refreſhment, they began to deſcend, and reached 

their former lodgings at Prieure, in the valley of 
Chamouni, without any accident, though not 
without fatigue. 

There are five or fix different glaciers, which 
all terminate on one fide of the valley of Cha- 
mouni, within the ſpace of five leagues. They 

were contented, however, with viſiting one of 
them, and with the diſtant view of the reſt; and 
where nature lies in torpid horror, there is ſurely 
no inducement, but curioſity, to make travellers 
_ expoſe themſelves to danger, in traverſing ſuch 
immenſe volumes of ice. 

The morning on which they departed from 
Prieure, our author obſerved a girl of a ſingular 
appearance, fitting before the door of one of the 
houſes. When he ſpoke to her, the made no an- 
ſwer; but an elderly man informed him that ſhe 
was an idiot, and had been ſo from her birth; 
adding that, all over the valley of Chamouni, one 


in five was generally deſtitute of common under- 
| ſanding, 


Dr. 
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Dr. Moore alſo remarked the goitres, which 
have been mentioned by all travellers in the Al- 
pine regions. Obſerving to a perſon, thay he 
thought him happy in being quite free from ſuch 
an odious diſeaſe, the peaſant replied, that thoſe 
who were free from goitres were loaded with 
impoſts; whereas the people of the Vallais were 
exempted. And would you, rejoined our author, 
accept of goitres, to get free from taxes; Tres 
volontiers, Monſieur ; l'un vaut bien l'autre.“ 

On the morning of the 6th day they bid adieu 
to Prieure, and having aſcended the mountains, 
which ſhut up the valley of Chamouni, at the 
end oppoſite to that by which they entered, they 
gradually ſunk into a dreary valley of the moſt 
horrid atpect, 

At length they aſcended Mount Noir, and 
paſſed the barrier between the dominions of the 
king of Sardinia and the Pays de Vallais. A de- 
file commences here which. runs for ſeveral miles, 
where a few peaſants, arranged on the heights, 
might check the progreſs of a conſiderable army. 

Having traverſed the country of the Vallais, 
they arrived at Martigny, which ſtands near the 
Lottom of the mountain, in good health and 
ſpirits. 5 : 

After a night's refreſhment, they waited, with 
ſome degree of impatience, for the cabriolets, 
which had been ordered to meet them there. As 
ſoon as they arrived, they ſet out by the embou- 
chure, which leads to St. Maurice. 'This opening 
has the appearance of a vaſt and magnificent ave- 
nue, of ſome leagues in length, and renders the 
Vallais acceſſible to the inhabitants of the canton 
of Berne, % 


Having 
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Having paſſed the bridge at St. Maurice, a lit- 
tle town which guards the entrance into the Lower 
Vallais, they proceeded to Bex, a village, delight- 
ful for its ſituation, and famous for its ſalt-works. 
They entered the largeſt ſaline by a paſſage cut out 
of the ſolid rock, of ſufficient height and breadth, 
to allow a man to walk with eaſe. 
After advancing about three quarters of a mile 
from the entrarice, Dr. Moore was ſeized with a 
nauſea, from the diſagreeable ſmell of the place, 
and haftened to return to the open air, leaving 
his companions to puſh their reſearches as far as 
they pleaſed. 5 5 

Next morning early, they left Bex, paſſing 
through Aigle, a little town, the houſes of which 
are built of white marble, which abounds in the 
vicinity. _ „„ 

Not far from this place, they croſſed the Rhone 
in boats, and had a delightful ride to St. Gingo, 
where they dined. Though it was Sunday, there 
was a fair that day, which was attended by an 
immenſe concourſe of people ſrom the Pays de 
Vallais, the Canton of Bern, and the Duchy of 
Savoy. | | 

A little beyond St. Gingo, they entered Savoy. 
The road here is cut out of the lofty rocks which 
rie from the lakes of Geneva. In ſome places 
it 1s extremely dangerous, and every where re- 
quires caution, | | 

The fight of Meillerie recalled the remembrance 
of Roufleau's two lovers. Dr. Moore ſays, he 
ſought with his eyes, and imagined he diſcovered 
the identiczl ſpot, where St. Preux ſat with his 
teleſcope to view the habitation of the beloved 
Juha. In imagination, he traced his route, when 
he ſprung from rock to rock, after one of her 


letters, | 


v 
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letters, which a ſudden guſt of wind had ſnatched g 
from his hands. He marked the point at which . 
the two lovers embarked tb return to Clarence, Wt '* 

when St. Preux, in the diſtraction of unhappy love, 
was tempted to ſeize his milireſs, then the wife of 
another, and precipitate himſelf, along with her, 
into the middle of the lake. 

Leaving the romantic rocks of Meillerie, they 
deſcended to the plain, and continued their jour- 
ney to Tonon, a town containing many churches 
and monaſteries, and about fix or ſeven thouſand 

inhabitants, one fifth of which appeared to be 
religious. : 
| Having viſited the convent of CarthuGans, at 
Ripaille, where the duke of Savoy, after a fortu- 
nate reign, aſſumed the character of a hermit, and 
Was afterwards elected pope, they arrived, the ſame 
afternoon, at Geneva; having, during their ab- 
ſence, finiſhed a tour, in which the greateſt num- 
ber of ſublime and intereſting objects are com- 
bined, that can poſlibly be found within the ſame 
extent, in any other part of the globe. 
As Voltaire then lived at Ferney, it may na- 
turally be ſuppoſed, that our author could not be 
in the vicinity, without feeling a wiſh to viſit that 
extraordinary man. 'That wiſh was frequently 
gratified. Dr. Moore and his friends had fre- 
quent converſations with him; and from his in- 
tereſting deſcription of the philoſopher of Ferney, 
we extract the following particulars: 

« The firſt idea that has preſented itſelf, to an. 
who have attempted to give any idea of his per- 
ſon, is that of a ikeleton, In as far as this implies 
exceſlive leanneſs, this may be juſt; but it muſt 

be remembered, that this mere com m poſition of 
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ſkin and bone, has a look of the utmoſt ſpirit and 
W yivacity. | 
2 « The moſt piercing eyes I eyer beheld, are 
: thoſe of Voltaire, now in his eightieth year. His 
f whole countenance, indeed, is expreſſive of geni- 
E us, obſervation, and extreme ſenſibility. | 
„ When the weather is favourable, he takes an 
W airing in his coach with his niece, or ſome of his 
gueſts, of whom there is always a ſufficient num- 
W ber at Ferney. Sometimes he ſaunters in his 
garden; or, if the weather does not permit him 
to go abroad, he employs the vacant hour in play- 
ing at cheſs with father Adam, or in receiving 
the viſits of curious or learned travellers. 
By far the greater part of his time, however, 
is ſpent in ſtudy. Compoſition is his principal 
= amuſement ; and no author, who writes for his 
daily bread, no young poet, ardent for diſtinction, 
is more aſſiduous with his pen, or more anxious 
for freſh fame, than the wealthy and illuſtrious 
ſeigneur of Ferney. © | 15 
« He lives in a hoſpitable manner. About 
twelve or fourteen people generally dine at his table, 
W whether he appears or not. For, when deeply en- 
gaged in literary avocations, or under the preflure 
of bad ſpirits, he does not dine with his company; 
but merely makes his appearance, for a few mi- 
nutes, either before, or after dinner. | 
« His niece, Madame Denis, does the honours 
of the table, and entertains company, when her 
uncle is not able, or is unwilling, to appear. 
| © The forenoon is the leaſt proper time to viſit 
& Voltaire, becauſe he cannot bear to have his hours 
of ſtudy interrupted. Thoſe who are invited to 
ſupper, have an opportunity of ſeeing him in the 
W moſt advantageous point of view. He then ex- 
Vor. XVIII. + erts 
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_ obſervation, and delicate irony. 
lights in their proſperity; and takes part in all By 


| habitants were ſunk in floth and poverty, is be- 


fined his genius to its native home, to the walks 
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erts himſelf to entertain the company, and ſeemy 
as fond of ſaying good things as ever. The ſpi- 
rit of mirth gains upon him by indulgence, 
When ſurrounded by his friends, or animated by 
the preſence of women, he ſeems to enjoy life 
with all the ſenſibility of youth. His genius then 
ſurmounts the reftraints of age and infirmity, and 
flows along in a fine ſtrain of pleaſing, ſpirited MW 


« Confidered as a maſter, Voltaire appears in a 
very amiable light; he is affable, humane, and ge- 
nerous to his tenants and dependents. He de- 


their private and domeſtic concerns, with the af- 
fection of a parent. By his care and patronage Wi 
alone, Ferney, from a wretched village, whoſe in- — 


come a flourithing and commodious little town. 
„That acrimony, which appears in ſome of 
Voltaire's works, ſeems to be excited only again 
rival wits and contemporary writers, who refuſe 
him that diſtinguiſhed rank in the republic of v7, 
letters, which the general voice allows him. 

« Happy, it this extraordinary man had con- 


which the muſes love; and that he had never de- 
viated from theſe into the thorny paths of con- 
troverſy. For, while he attacked the tyrants and 
oppreflors of mankind, and thoſe who have per- 
verted the benevolent nature of Chriſtianity, to £1 


the moſt ſelfiſh and malignant purpoſes, it is mat- WW 


ter of the fincereſt regret, that he allowed the 5 
ſhafts of his ridicule to glance upon the Chriſtian WK. 
religion itſelf, RF 
. © By perſevering in this, be has not only ſhock- os 
ed the.pious, but even diſgufled the infidel; and WM 

the 
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the latter ſeems now to be as much tired of the 


b. ale ſneer againſt the Chriſtian doctrines, as of the 
<Q, BE dulleſt and moſt tedious ſermon in their ſupport.” 
vl While Dr. Moore remained at Geneva, he was 
ife 


aſked for his opinion, by a friend in England, re- 
bs te a ſcheme of Lord 's ſending his 
ſons to be educated there. His arguments are 
ſo juſt, in favour of a native education, and at a 
public ſchool, in preference to a private one, that 
we lament not having room to tranſcribe them all. 


« An Engliſh boy,” ſays he, © ſent to Geneva, at 
e. Wan early period of life, and remaining there fix or 
il Bren years, if his parents be not along with him, 
A- 


ein probably, in the eyes of the Engliſh, appear a 
55 rind of Frenchman all his life after. This is an 
inconvenience which ought to be avoided with the 
Lese attention; as no Engliſh man of fathion, 
who has evinced, in his dreſs or ſtyle of living, a 


ae ſchools of England, they are, in many re- 
ipects, applicable to thoſe of every country; but 
7 Whey do not appear to be ſufficient to overbalance 
1 the advantages which attend that mode of educa- 
tion, in our country at leaſt. 

At a public ſchool, though a general attention 
ia paid to the whole, in many particulars a boy is 
neceſſitated to decide and act for himſelf. His re- 


| preference to French manners, can eſcape loſing 
at by it in the opinion of his countrymen. 

4 1 « With regard to the objections againſt the 
0 


Ing 


to 7 putation among his companions depends ſolely on 
it- his own conduct. He acquires a certain hardi- 
be Wn Inood and manlineſs of character, which never leave 


an him. He imbibes principles of generoſity, friend- 


WE ſhip, and honour ; becauſe he finds they command 


k- applauſe and eſteem; he learns to deſpiſe mean- 
ol ess of Ipirit, perfidy and ingratitude, becauſe 
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they are the objects of deteſtation, wherever they 
are diſcovered. 

e In all countries of Europe, England excepted, 
ſuch deference is paid to boys of rank at the 
public ſchools, that emulation, the chief ſpur to 
diligence, is greatly blunted. But Engliſh boys 
diſdain this mean partiality; and Engliſh maſ- 
ters will puniſh a dunce of high rank with as 
little ceremony as the ſon of a taylor. The rich- 
eft coward will be kicked about by his compa- 
nions, equally with the pooreſt poltroon ; for dili- 
gence, genius, and ſpirit, are the true ſources of 
ſuperiority and applauſe, both within and with- 
out the Engliſh public ſchool. 

Upon the whole,” ſays Dr. Moore, « I am 
clearly of opinion, that the earlieſt period of every | 
Engliſhman's education, during which the mind 
receives the moſt laſting impreſſions, ought to be 
in England.“ 

The Duke of Hamilton, having a defire to viſit f 
ſome of the German courts, they bade adieu to their 
friends at Geneva, and proceeded to Lauſanne, 

along the ſide oſ the lake, through vineyards which 
produce the vin de la cote, ſo much eſteemed. 

Lauſanne enjoys a delightful ſituation, and 

ſtands at the diſtance of thirty miles from Geneva. 
As the nobility, from the country, and the fami- 
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lies of ſeveral officers refide here, there is an air 
of more eaſe and gaiety in the ſocieties at Lau- 
ſanne, than in thoſe of Geneva. 75 


The road between Lauſanne and Vevay is very 
mountainous; but the mountains are covered 
with vines, to the very ſummit. wh 

Vevay 1s a pretty little town, containing be⸗ IH 
tween three and four thouſand inhabitants. It 
is ſweetly ſituated on a plain, near the head of 
the lake of Geneva, where the Rhone enters. The 

principal 
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principal church is detached from the town, and 
ttands on the overhanging hill. From the terrace, 
or church-yard there is a beautiful view of the 


Alps, the Rhone, the lake, and the towns and 
villages that line its margin. 
Their next ſtage was Avanches, the ancient 


9 capital of Helvetia, from whence they proceeded 
co Murten, or Murat, a ſmall town, ſituated on a 
riſing ground, on the fide of a lake of the Os. 


name. 
Here they dined, and amuſed themſelves in the 


N fair, which was then held in the town; after 
which they continued their journey to Berne, a 


regular, well-built town, with an air of ſome 


| magnificence. The houſes are of a fine white 
| freeſtone, and pretty uniform. There are piazzas 


on each fide, with a walk raiſed four feet above 
the level of the ftrect, which are very commodi- 
ous in wet weather. 

The public edifices, ſuch as the hoſpital, the 
granary, the guard-houſe, the arſenal, and the 
churches, are ſplendid, and well adapted for their 
reſpective deſtinations. 

Determining to purſue the dire& road to Straf- 
bourg, they paſſed next through Soleure, an 
agreeable little town, fituated on the Aar. The 
houſes are neat and cleanly; and the common 
people ſeem to be in eafier circumſtances, and to 
have a greater air of content than is uſual, even 
in Switzerland. 

The inn where they lodged, reminded them of 
an Engliſh one, from the comforts it afforded. 
The arſenal ; is well ſtored with arms; and there 
are trophies, and other ornaments of the valour 
of their anceſtors. In the middle of the hall are 
thirteen men, in complete armour, repre eng 
the thirteen Swiſs cantons. 
| 1 3 The 
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wiſdom or of abilities, is perfectlyincomprchenſible. 
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The country between Soleure and Baſle, though 
very hilly, is extremely beautiful. It was the 
gay ſeaſon of the vintage; and the country was 
crowded with peaſantry of both ſexes, and every 
age, all employed in gathering and carrying home 
the grapes. In all countries, this is a ſeaſon of 
Joy and feſtivity, and approaches neareſt to the 
exaggerated deſcriptions which ancient poets 
have given us of rural felicity. 

When they arrived at Baile, they took up their 
abode at the Three Kings inn, where they dined 
and ſupped at an ordinary. Next to our author 
ſat a gentee]-looking man, from Straſbourg, with 
whom he entered into converſation; who had, 


For his companion, a round-faced, roſy, plump | 


gentleman, from Amſterdam, that could only 
ſpeak Dutch. Dr. Moore was lamenting that he 
could not talk with him in that language. This 
being interpreted by his friend, the Dutchman, 
heard it with great compoſure, and then pulling 
his pipe from his mouth, obſerved, that they ought 
to conſole themſelves for the accident of not un- 
derſianding each other; for, as they had no con- 
nection in trade, their converſing could not polh- 
bly anſwer any uſeful purpoſe. 

This ſhews the ſentiments of a Hollander to 
the liſe: he values nothing that is not conducive 
to his intereſt; and thinks ſpeech of no other uſe 
than to promote his trade. 

Baſle is the largeſt town in e but 
not ſo populous, for its ſize, as Geneva. The in- 
habitants ſeem to be of a reſerved and ſaturnine 


_ diſpoſition, which they probably conſider as a 


proof of wiſdom. But how an unremitting gra- 
vity and ſolemnity of manner, in the common at- 
fairs of life, come to be conſidered as indications of 
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So many ridiculous things occur every day in 
this world, that men, who are endowed with that 
ſenſibility of mind which uſually accompanies 
genius, find it very difficult to maintain a conti- 
nued gravity. In law, phyſic, and divinity, the . 
individuals, who have been moſt ſucceſsful in 
keeping up this farce, and who neyer deviate 
from eſtabliſhed forms, have not always been diſ- 
tinguiſhed for real knowledge or genius; though 
they have been generally moſt admired by the 
multitude, who are apt to miſtake gravity for 
wiſdom, which actually proceeds from a literal 
weight of brain, and muddineſs of underſtanding, 
Miſtakes of the ſame kind, however, are fre- 
quently made in forming a judgment of books as 
well as men. ; I 
Nothing can be a finer contraſt with the 
mountains of Switzerland, than the plains of Al? 
ſace. From Baſle to Straſbourg is a continuous, 
well-cultivated plain, almoſt as flat as a bowling 
Tec. 20% 
They paſſed ſome days very agreeably in Straſ- 
bourg. Indeed, it is almoſt impoſſible to be at, 
a loſs for good company and amuſement, in a 
place where there is a numerous French garriſon, 
After dining one day with Marſhal Coniades, 
the commander of the garriſon and governor of 
the province, he invited his company to his box 
at the play-houſe. Voltaire's Enfant Prodigue 
was acted: the afterpiece was the Frenchman 
in London, in which our nation is a little ban- 
tered. 7 | 
An old French officer, in the next box, ſeemed 
uneaſy, and hurt at the peals of laughter which 
burſt from the audience at ſome particular paſ- 
ages. He touched Dr, Moore's ſhoulder, and 
. aſſured 


. 
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aſſured him, that no nation was more reſpeQed 
in France than the Engliſh ; adding, « Hanc ve- 
niam damus, petuis uſque viciflin.” 

Beſides the French, there are two German re- 
giments in this garrifon. Theſe laſt admit of the 
diſcipline of the cane upon every {light occaſion, 
which is never permitted among the French 
troops. Notwithſtanding theſe ſevere flappers, to 
rouſe their attention, the German regiments do 
not go through their exerciſe with more preciſion 
or alertneſs than the French, 

Perhaps, what improves the hardy and phleg- 
matic Gei*1an, would have a contrary effect on 
the delicate and lively Frenchman ; as the ſame 
ſeverity which is requiſite to train a pointer, 
would render a greyhound good for nothing. 


Severity would break the ſpirit of the French, 


and impair that fire and impetuoſity in attack, 
for which they have been diſtinguiſhed, and 
which makes the troops of that nation more for- 
midable than any other quality they poſſeſs. 

The French officers, in general, ſpeak to the 
common ſoldiers with an eaſy, familiar air, and 
an appearance of good will. This, it appears, 
does not diminiſh the reſpect and obedience 
which they owe to their officers, nor is it deroga- 
tory to that degree of ſubordination which mili- 
tary diſcipline exaQs. 

The cathedral of Straſbourg is a very fine 
building, and never fails to attra& the notice of 
ſtrangers. That religions melancholy, which 
uſually poſſeſſes the mind in large Gothic 
churches, is here conſiderably counteracted by 


certain ſatirical bas reliefs, with which the pil- 


lars and cornices were originally ornamented. 
The vices of monks are here expoſed under the 
| allegorical 
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allegorical figures of hogs, aſſes, monkeys, and 
foxes, which, being dreſſed in monkiſh habits, 
perform the moſt venerable functions of religion. 
And for the edification of thoſe who do not com- 
prehend allegory, a monk, in the robes of his or- 
der, is carved on the pulpit, in a moſt indecent 
poſture, with a nun for his companion. 

The great clock, and its various movements, 


though an object of admiration, when firſt con- 


ſtructed, is beheld with indifference by modern 
artiſts. | 

Dr. Moore had the curioſity to aſcend the 
ſteeple, which is reckoned the higheſt in Europe, 
it being five hundred and ſeventy-four teet. The 
view from it is grand beyond expreſſion. 

Among the curioſities of the cathedral, ſhould 
be mentioned two large bells. One is of braſs, and 
weighs ten tons: the other of ſilver, which they 
ſay weighs above two. They alſo ſhew a large 
horn, of which they give the following hiftory. 


About four hundred years ago, the Jews formed 


a conſpiracy to betray the city, and with this 
identical horn, they intended to give. the enemy 


notice when to begin the attack. The plot, how- 


ever, was diſcovered; many of the Jews were 
burat alive, and the reſt were plundered of their 

money and effects, and baniſhed the town. 
This horn is tounded twice every night, from 
the battlements of the ſteeple, in gratitude for 
ſuch a deliverance ; though the Jews deny every 
circumſtance of the ſtory, except the murder and 
pillaging of their countrymen. 2 | 
Crolling the Rhine, they came to Raſtade, the 
capital of the margrave of Baden Durlach's domi- 
nions. It is ſmall, and not very populous. The 

margrave's palace, however, is ſufficiently large. 
Atter 
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After a ſhort ſtay here, they proceeded to Karlf- 
cruch, where there is another magnificent palace 
belonging to that prince, built in a good taſte, 
The town is conſtructed on a regular plan, It 
conſiſts of one principal ſtreet, of above an Eng- 
liſh mile in length. All the ſubordinate ſtreets 
go off at different angles from the principal one, 
in ſuch a manner, that, which ever way you walk, 
as you enter them, the view is terminated by the 
front of the palace. 


The houſes of the town are as uniform as the 


Kreets, being all of an equal fize and height. 
There are, indeed, a few new houſes, more ele- 


- gant than the others, built at one fide of the pa- 
lace; but they are not, properly ſpeaking, belong- 
ing to the town, and, therefore, do not detract 


from its ſymmetry. 

Being announced in the uſual form to the mar- 
grave, who was then reſident here, an officer 
waited on the Duke of Hamilton, and condutted 
them to the palace. 

There were at dinner, the reigning prince and 
princeſs, three of their ſons, and ſeveral others, 
to the nvraber of thirty perſons. The entertain- 
ment was ſplendid, and the margrave behaved 
with the utmoſt politeneſs and affability. 

The ſame company met to ſupper, after the 
ſtrangers had taken a view of the palace and 
gardens. A band of muſic played during the re- 
paſt, and the day went off moſt agreeably. 


The Margrave of Baden Durlach is between 


forty and fifty years of age. He is a man of 


learning, ſenſe, and benevolence. His humanity 
and attention to his ſubjects entitle him to the 


higheſt panegyric. He ſpeaks the Engliſh lan- 
e guage 
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„ IN GERMANY, 215 
guage with facility, and is well acquainted with 
our beſt authors. 

The German princes are very attentive to form. 
The ſame eſtabliſhment for their houſehold, the 
ſame officers in the palace, are to be found here, 
as in the court of the moſt powerful monarch in 
Europe. The difference lies in their ſalaries, ra- 
ther than in the talents requiſite for the places. 

The margrave keeps on foot no other troops 
than are neceſſary for the duty of the palace, 
having too much underſtanding not to perceive, 
that the greateſt army be could maintain would 
be no defence to his dominions, and would ex- 


. bauſt his coffers. At the ſame time, his princi- 


ples and diſpoſition keep him from hiring his 
ſubjects to foreign powers. 

Happy would it be for mankind, if the almoſt 
unlimited authority, which the German princes 
poſſeſs, were always placed in ſnch equitable 
hands as thoſe of the Margrave of Baden, who 
employs it entirely for the good of his ſubjects; 


and, in return, meets with a reſpec from them 


bordering on adoration. But far more fortunate 
are they, who are born under a government which 
can protect them, independent of the virtues, and 
in ſpite of the vices of their ſovereign. 
Leaving Karlſcruch, they had the margrave's 
permiſſion to travel by a new road, through a 
noble foreſt, ſeveral leagues in length. After 
having traverſed this, they fell in with the com- 
mon poſting road, entered the biſhop of Spires 
territories, paſſed by the town of that name, and 
the ſame evening arrived at Manheim, the capi- 
tal of the eleQorate of the palatine. 
'This is generally reckoned one of the moſt f 
beautiful cities in Germany. The ſtreets are per- 
fectly 
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fectly ſtraight, and interſect each other at right 
angles. They calculate the number of inhabit- 
ants at twenty-four thouſand, including the gar- 
riſon of five thonſand men. 


Manheim has three noble gates, adorned with 


baſſo relievos, very beautifully executed. The 
fortifications are well conſtructed and in good or- 
der, and the town derives additional ſtrength 
from being almoſt entirely ſurrounded by the 
Neckar and the Rhine. 

The eleQoral palace is a moſt magnificent 
ſtructure. The cabinet of natural curioſities, and 
the collection of pictures, are much extolled, To 

examine them is amuſing enough; but to de- 
ſcribe them would be tedious. 

The elector is a man of taſte and magnificence, 
qualities which, probably, afford more pleaſure 
to himſelf, and the ſtrangers that paſs this way, 
than to his ſubjects. 

They were preſented to the elector and elec- 
treſs. The former was dreſſed in the uniform of 
his guards, and appeared t to be about fifty years 
of age. 

The hereditary prince is a young 1 man of know- 
ledge and good ſenſe. He aſked many queſtions 
reſpecting England; and ſeemed well acquainted 
with the ſtate of parties and the current politics, 

One day, that they had the honour to dine with 
the elector and his family, a buffoon came into 
the room. He walked round, and converſed fa- 
miliarly with every body preſent; and his obſer- 


vations were followed by loud burſts of applauſe 


from all whom he addreſſed. 

As he ſpoke in German, our author could not 

Judge of his wit ; but an old officer, who ſat by 

him, was polite enough to explain, in Frenghs 
ome 
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-” ſome of his moſt brilliant repartees. Whether 


; the ſpirit of the jeſt was allowed to evaporate in 
WW the tranſlation, Dr. Moore cannot tell; but he 
could not ſmell a particle, when the proceſs was 
over. | | 


This is, perhaps, the only example remaining 
of a court tool, or a licenſed jeſter, an office for- 


W merly in all the courts of Europe. Are kings 


become wiſer, or are pretended fools more ſcarce ? 
They made an excurſion to Heidelberg, fituat- 
ed about four leagues from Manheim, in a hol- 


4 low, on the banks of the Neckar. More cheerful 


W ſcenes of exuberant fertility cannot be ſeen, than 


along the fine chain of hills which begin near 
this town. 50 

The electoral palace is ſeated on an eminence, 
which commands the town, and a view of the 
valley below; but the caſtle itſelf is unfortunate- 


Þ 14 ly commanded by another eminence too near it, 
from which this noble building was cannonaded, 


when the whole palatinate was pillaged and 


W burnt by Turenne. 


ALOE 
E500 


While they were in the caſtle, they did not - 


W omit viſiting the famous Heidelberg tun ; but 


being then quite empty, 1t made but a dull and 


W uniotereſting appearance. 


The inhabitants of the palatinate are partly 


5 Proteſtants, partly Catholics, who live in great 
WE harmony with each other; and the great church 
at Heidelberg is divided between them. 


After ſpending a day here, they returned to 


== Mavheim, from whence they ſoon after ſet out 
for Mentz, 


It is very eaſy travelling through this part of 
Germany, the roads being perfectly good, and 
the country a continued plain, 1 
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By the great number of monks and friars, of 
all colours and conditions, that were to be met 
with near Mentz, they were apprized of their 
entrance into an ecclefiaſtical ftate; while the 
plump perſons, and roſy complexions of thefe 
holy men, proved that they enjoyed the good 
things of this world in abundance. . 

However good Chriſtians they may be, many 
of them had the appearance of paying their oc- 
cafional devotions to the god of wine. One of 
them, in particular, appeared to have juſt riſen 
from his devotions, and moved along in the moſt 
unconcerned manner imaginable, muttering to 
himſelf as he went. 

“ Does he repeat his Pater Nofter ? * ſaid J. t 


rather imagine he prays from Horace, replied the 
Da of en 


Quo me Bacche rap is tuĩ 
Plenum? 


On both ſides of the Rhine, the rind begins 


here to become hilly and irregular, forming 


banks finely expoſed to the ſun. Here the beit 
Rheniſh wine is produced, and every ſpot of 
ground 1 18 valuable, and cultivated to a high de- 1 
8 TEE, | . 1 
 Mentz is delightfully ſituated, but irregularly 1 FR 
built. The cathedral is a gloomy pile. In this 
there is a treaſury, containing a number of clumſy 3 
jewels, ſome relics, and a rich wardrobe of prieſts 
veſtments. 1 
There are ſome troops in this capital; but the 1 
officers, if we may judge from their looks: are 6 
conſcious that they are degraded by anos. the 7 29 
clergy for their Gere. 4 


* 


- 
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The fireets ſwarm with ecclefiaſtics, ſome of 
them in fine coaches, and attended by a number 
of ſervants, Our author remarked many genteel 
airy abbés, who were the moſt faſhionable peo- 
ple, and gave the tone to the place, | 

Though it is moſt evident, that the clergy have 
taken very good care of their own intereſts ; yet 
it muſt be acknowledged, that the people alſo 
ſeem to be in an eaſy fitnation. Even the pea- 
fantry appear more comfortable than thoſe of 
France, or even thoſe in the Elector Palatine's 
dominions. 

The Duke of Hamilton not having any ambi- 
tion to be introduced at an eccleſiaſtical court, 
they ſtaid here but a ſhort time. | 

From Mentz they travelled to Frankfort on the 
Maine. The ftreets of this city are ſpacious and 
well paved; the houſes are ftately, clean, and 
convenient; the ſhops are well furniſhed; the 
dreſs, air, numbers, and manners of the inhabit- 
_ ants, ſuſticiently ſnew that there is no little de- 
ſpot within their walls to impoveriſh them in 
ſupport of his grandeur, or put their perſons un- 
der reſtraint by his caprice. 

The houſes are of brick, but are covered with 
a reddiſh ſtucco, which gives them a better ap- 
pearance than naked bricks generally have. The 
fronts of ſome of the more capital buildings are 
adorned with bas reliefs of white ſtucco, in imi- 
tation of marble. Theſe white ornaments, on a 
red ground, form too ſtrong a contraſt, and de- 
roy the ſimplicity of the defign. 

All religions are tolerated here, under certain 
reſtrictions; but Lutheraniſm is the eſtabliſhed 
faith. The principal church, however, is in poſ- 
leſſion of the Catholics, though no public proce(- 
| ES: ſions 
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fions of the hoſt are permitted in the ſtreets. All 


the ceremonies of their religion are confined to 


the houſes of individuals, or performed within 
the walls of the church. 

The Jews have a ſynagogue here, where they 
perform their religious rites; but the Calviniſts 


have never been allowed any public houſe of 


worſhip within the territory of Frankfort. 


Though Frankfort may be regarded as a fine 


town, and the effect produced by the whole is 
magnificent, yet there are no buildings, in pure? 
cular, worthy of attention. 

All ſtrangers, however, viſit the town- houſe, 
and ſee the chamber where the emperor is eleQ- 
ed. And it would be reckoned a want of taſte, 
not to ſee the famous golden bull, which is kept 


here; an exhibition of which coſts a ducat; 4 
ſufficient price, ſurely, for a glance at an old 
piece of parchment, which few can read. 


A countryman of ours complained loudly of 


the impoſition; and on hearing a German talk of | 
the high price which every thing bore in Eng- 


land, retorted on him in theſe words: «© Il n'y a 


rien en Angleterre fi cher que votre taureau d'or a 
Frankfort *. 


A ſingular cuſtom is obſerved here, the origin 
of which Dr. Moore could not learn. Two wo- 
men appear every day, at noon, on the battle- 
ments of the principal ſteeple, and play ſome 
very ſolemn airs with trumpets. This muſic is 
accompanied by vocal pſalmody, performed by 
four or five men, who always attend the female 
trumpeters for that purpoſe. 


* It is impoſſible to tranſlate this, and preſerve the miſap- 
plication. of language „ in which the humour lies. 


The 
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The people here, indeed, have a violent taſte 


for pſalm ſinging. There are a conſiderable 


number of men and boys, who follow this as 


their only profeſſion. They are engaged by ſome 


families to officiate two or three times-a week, 


in the morning, before the maſter and miſtreſs of 
the family get out of bed. 


When a perſon, in any tolerable circumſtances, 
dies, a band of theſe ſweet ſingers aſſembles in 
the ſtreets before the houſe; and chants an 
hour every day to the corpſe, till it 1s interred. 


= They likewiſe follow the funerals, which are 


conducted with great ſolemnity. | 
There are ſome villages near Frankfort, conſiſt- 


ing entirely of French refugees, who left theii 


country at the revocation of the edi& of Nantz. 
Their deſcendants ſpeak French in their common 


couverſation, and retain many of their original 
cuſtoms to this hour: | | 


The number of Jews, in Frankfort, is prodigi- 
ons, confidering tbe reſtraints to which they are 
ſubjected, in being obliged to live all together in 
a ſingle ſtreet, built up at one end, with a large 
gate at the other, which is regularly thut at a 
certain hour of the night. After this no Jew 
dares to appear in the ſtreets; but the whole herd. 
remain cooped up till morning. As this ftreet is 
narrow, and the inhabitants not remarkable for 


20 their cleanlineſs, it may eaſily be ſuppoſed, that 


the Jews quarter is not the: moſt inviting part of 
the town. BR) | 

They have ſeveral times made conſiderable of- 
fers to be permitted to build, or purchaſe, another 
ftreet for their accommodation; but all ſuch pro- 


poſals have been hitherto rejected. Why, no one 
can tell. 
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The Jews, however, employ the day to good 
advantage, and their profits muſt be very conſi- 
derable, or they never would ſubmit to their de- 
grading ſituation in Frankfort. 

Dr. Moore made a long tay in this place, and 
formed an acquaintance with ſome very worthy 
people. Society is divided into noblefſe and 
bourgeois. The firſt conſiſts of ſome noble fami- 
lies, from different parts. of Germany, who have 
fixed their reſidence here, and a few original ci- 
tizens of Frankfort, who have now obtained pa- 
tents of nobility. The citizens, who connect 
themſelves with ſtrangers, are perſons who have 
made their fortunes by commerce, which {ome of 
hem ſtill follow on a large ſcale. 

There is a public aſſembly for the nobility once 
a' week, at which they drink tea, or play at cards 
from fix to ten o'clock. On the other nights the 
ſame company meet alternately at each other's 
houſes, where they ſpend the Eng in the ſame 
manner. | 

None of the bour;zeois are invited to theſe par- 
ties, but they have ſimilar aſſemblies among 
themſelves, and they entertain the firangers, with 
whom they are acquainted, in a very hoſpitable 
manner at their houtes. 

The diſtinction of ranks is obſerved | in Germa- 


Dy with the moſt ſcrupulous preciſion; and even 


at places of public reſort. the higher claſſes have 
the front ſeats reſerved for them, while the citi · 
zens are content to fit behind. 

Dr. Moore and bis friends attended the thea- 
tre, where a troop of German comedians perform- 
ed a tranſlation of George Barnwell, wit! conſi- 
derable alterations, which render the 2 1 | 

| LEI 
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lefs horrid, as the piece winds up with a mar- 
riage, inſtead of an execution. e 
Moſt of the plays repreſented on the German 
ſtage, ate tranſlations from the Engliſh or French; 
for Germany, fo fertile in writers in divinity, ju- 
rifpradence, medicine and chemiſtry, till of, late, 
has had few poets. The German muſe, however, 
ſeems to be rouſed from her long ſleep; and ſhe 
his come abroad with an energy, which has aſto- 
nithed and delighted all Europe. | 
Among the winter amuſements of this place, 
traineau parties, as they are called, may be men- 
tioned. Theſe can only take place during a hard 
froſt, or when a conſiderable quantity of ſnow lies 
on the ground. ' | 

A traineau is a machine 1n the ſhape of a horſe, 
hon, ſwan, or ſome fanciful repreſentation, with- 
out wheels, but made below like a ſledge, for the 


purpoſe of ſliding over the ſnow. Some of them 
are highly ornamented. A pole ſtands up from 


one fide, to which a flag is faſtened, A lady, 
wrapt in furs, fits before, and a gentleman ftands 
behind, on a board made for that purpoſe. 
Iwo horſes draw the vehicle, either conducted 
by a poſtillion, or driven by the gentleman. The 
horſes are gaudily ornamented, and have bells 
hanging from their trappings. | 
Sometimes a party conſiſts of thirty traineans, 
each attended by two or three ſervants on horſe- 


back, with flambeaux; for this amuſement is uſu- 


ally taken when it is dark. The horſes go at a 
britk trot, round the principal Rreets or ſquares ! 
the morion of the carrioge 1s eaſy, and the whole 
makes a gay and lively ſpectacle. 

Having pretty well fatisfied their curioſity in - 
Frankfort, they ſet out in a traineau for Hanau. 


This 
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This is the refidence of the hereditary prince of 


Heſſe Caſſel. As they entered the town, they 


met the princeſs with ſome ladies of her * 
taking the air in a traineau. 

After a ſhort ſtay at Hanau, they again re- 
turned to Frankfort, to which the Duke of Ha- 
milton ſeems to have ſhewn a great predilection, 
and where he and our author were received in 
the moſt friendly way by all claſſes of people. 

They made various ſhort excurtions round the 
environs ; and after viſiting the court of Darm- 
ſtadt, they again returned to Frankfort. 

The reigning prince not being there, they paid 
their firſt viſit to the princeſs Maximilian, his 
aunt. She invited them to ſupper and cards 
the ſame evening, when they found a party of 
about ten perſons at table. The princeſs was 
gay, affable, and talkative, and on the whole 
they thought her one of the moſt . old 
women they had ever met with. 

Next morning they attended the parade, an 


object of the greateſt attention at this place. The 


e has a moſt enthuſiaſtic paſſion for the mi- 
itary art. Drilling and exerciſing his ſoldiers 


are his chief amuſements. That he may enjoy 


this in all kinds of weather, he has built a room 
ſufficiently capacious to allow one thouſand five 
hundred full ſcope to perform their exerciſe in it, 
all at once. 

On the morning they were preſent, there was 
only the ordinary guard, conſiſting of three hun- 
dred men, who having performed their exercites, 
and marched for an hour up and down this ſpa- 
cious gymnaſium, were diſmiſſed to their reſpec- 
tive poſts. 
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The Darmſtadt ſoldiers are tall, and cleanly 
dreſſed. They go through their manceuvres with 
great adroitneſs. | „„ 
There is no regular fortification round this 
town, but a very high ſtone wall, merely intend- 
ed to prevent deſertion, to which the garriſon, it 
ſeems, are extremely inclined, having little reliſh. 
for the warlike amuſements which conſtitute the 
ſupreme joy of their ſovereign. 
Sentinels are placed at proper diſtances all 
round the wall, who are obliged to be exceed- 
ingly alert. Every part of garriſon duty is per- 
formed with equal exactneſs, and all neglects are 
as ſeverely punithed as if in actual ſervice. Hence 
the duty becomes very hard, and perhaps feels 
more unpleaſant, becauſe it is without a ſuffi» 
cient object to juſtify it. 1 . 
There is a ſmall body of cavalry, dreſſed in buff 
coats, and magnificently accoutred. Theſe are 
the horſe- guards of the prince. As a body of men, 
they are remarkably fine, none of them being un- 
der fix feet three inches in height, and ſeveral. 
are conſiderably above that gigantic ſtature. 

The whole army at preſent does not exceed 
five thouſand men; and as the prince's finances 
are in very great diſorder, numbers blame him 
for keeping vp ſuch a military eſtabliſhment, 
which, though burdenſome to the country, is in- 
adequate to its defence, and much too targe for 
mere amuſement. | 

Same day, our travellers dined with the prin- 
ceſs Maximilian, 2nd in the afternoon were pre- 
ſented to the family of the brother of the reign- 

ing prince. 7 

The enſuing morning they were invited to 
breakfaſt by the Baron Riedeſal, at a pleaſant. 

Er country 
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country honſe near the town. The Duke of Ha- 
milton went with bim in a carriage of a very 
particular conftration. The baron ſat on a low 
ſeat next the horſes, and drove the duke, on a more 
elevated ſeat behind him. Behind all is a wooden 
ſeat in the ſhape of a little horſe, on which two 
ſervants were mounted. 
The uſual poſt chaiſes in this country, are large 
enough to hold fix perſons; and people, even of 
the firſt rank, take their ſervants into the carriage 
with them. In point of economy, they are well 
imagined, and in time of froſt nat inconvenient. 

Dr. Moore went in Count Cullemberg's coach. 
They paſſed the morning very agreeably ; and 
returned to dine with the prince's brother. He 
has a fine perſon, and all the eaſe and openneſs 
of the military character. * 

His ſecond ſon, who had been abſent ſome 
weeks, returned while they were at table. It. 
was pleaſing to obſerve the ſatisfaction which this 
incident diffaſed over the faces of father, mothers 
and the whole family. 

«© Do not ſnſpe&,” ſays our author, © that I am. 
prejudiced in favour of this family, becauſe it be- 
longs to a prince. An appearance of domeſtic 
happineſs is always agreeable, whether it be found 
in a palace or a cottage; 'and the ſame ſymptoms 
of good humour, though they would not have 
ſurpriſed me ſo much, would have equally de- 
lighted me in the family of a peaſant.” 

Soon after their return to Frankfort, the wea- 
ther became ſo very unfavourable, that they could 
ſcarcely ftir from home. The time was, there- 
fore, ſpent in converſation, and in making addi- 
tional remarks on the manners and cuſtoms of 
the MAE. | 

Among 
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Among the remarkable things in Frankfort, 
ſays our author, may be reckoned the inns, T'wo 
in particular, the Emperor and the Red Houſe, 
are ſuperior to moſt on the continent, and may 
vie with the moſt magnificent inns in England. 
At theſe, as at all other houſes of public ac- 
commodation, both in Germany and Switzerland, 


there is an ordinary, at which ſtrangers may dine 
and ſup. This cajlied the Table d Hote, from 


the circumſtance of the landlord's fitting at the 


bottom of the table, and carving the victuals. 


The ſame name is ſtill retained in France, though 
the cauſe of it is obſolete. , 


There are no private lodgings to be had here, 
as in London ; nor any hotels garnis, as in Paris, 
Strangers, therefore, occupy apartments at the 
inn, during the whole time of their reſidence in 
any of the towns. And travellers, of every de- 
nomination, under the rank of ſovereign princes, 
make no ſcruple of eating occaſionally at the ta- 
ble d'hote of the inn where they lodge. 

Many of our countrymen, however, who de- 
ſpiſe economy, and hate the ſociety of foreigners, 
prefer eating in their own apartments, or at any 
private table, to which they may be invited. 

This is certainly a glaring abſurdity in their 
conduct; for if they, with: to avoid the company 
of ſtrangers, and have no ambition to improve 
from their manners or converſation, they might 
indulge their fancy as completely at home as 
abroad, and fave themſelves the expence and in- 
conveniency of travelling. | 

The manners and genius of nations, it is true, 
are not to be caught at inns ; yet a perſon of ob- 
ſervation, and who is fond of the ſtudy of cha- 
racter, will ſometimes find inſtruction and enter- 
f tainment 
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tainment in ſuch places, He there ſees the in- 
habitants of a country in a leſs ceremonious foot» 
ing than he can elſewhere; and hears remarks, 
which in more ſelect ſociety would not be made. 

The firſt care of a traveller, certainly ſhould 
be to form an acquaintance, and fome degree of 
intimacy with the principal people, to accept 
invitations to their family parties, and attend 
their ſocieties to entertain them at his apart- 


ments in return; and endeavour to acquire a juſt 


notion of their government, cuſtoms, ſentiments, 
and manner of living. Thoſe who are fond of 
the ſtudy of man, will mix occaſionally with all 


degrees of people; and when not better engaged, 


will try to reap improvement from the mixed 
company at a table d'hote. 


A knowledge of the characters of men, as they 


appear varied in different ſituations and conn- 
tries, is highly intereſting to the mind, and wor- 


thy the attention of the ſublimeſt genius. This 
is not to be perfectly attained in courts and pa- 


laces. The inveſtigator of nature muſt viſit her 
in humbler life, and put himſelf on a level with 


the men he wiſhes to know. 

It is, indeed, generally found that thoſe who 
poſſeſs real greatneſs of mind, never heſitate to 
overleap the obſtacles, and defpiſe the forms 
which may ſtand in the way of their acquiring 
an accurate knowledge of their kind, 

In Germany, even the ladies of condition, when 
on a journey, do not decline appearing at a table 


_ d'hote ; and our author ſays, he has met at them 
ſome of the handſemeſt women he ever ſaw in 


the country, though female beauty appears in- 
digenous dere. 


The 
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Te French ladies have moſt expreſſion ; but 
tze German have incomparably the beſt ſkin, and 
the fineſt bloom. They have a greater reſem- 
blance to the Engliſh than the French women, 
yet they differ conſiderably from both. The 
| French are all volatility, and fond of ſocial con- 
verſe; the manner of an Engliſh woman is not 
quite devoid of reſtraint; and ſhe ſometimes ſeems 
rather to repel than invite the freedom of addreſs. 
A German beauty, however, without the ſmart 
air of the one, or the reſerve of the other, has 
generally a more placid look than either. 
Several individuals, at Frankfort, are fond of 
& diſtinguiſhing themſelves by their paſſion for the 
fine arts, and there are certain private collections 
W worth viſiting. | 8 | 
W lt is ſtill more the faſhion here to form cabi- 
nets of natural curioſities, Beſides the repoſito- 
W ries of this kind which are in the poſſeſſion of 
& princes, many individuals, all over Germany, 
have muſeums in their houſes; and ftrangers 
W cannot pay their court better, than by wiſhing to 
| ſee them. | 
= This piece of politeneſs might be eaſily paid, 
did not the proprietor attend, and give the hiſtory 
of every piece of ore, petrifation, and monſter, 
that is in the collection, with tedious minuteneſs. 
To thoſe who are really fond of ſuch objects, this 
cannot fail to be gratifying ; but moſt would be 
W ſatisfied with a curſory ſurvey, and be ready to 
W diſpenſe with a ſet explanatory lecture. 
T After a con ſiderable ſtay at Frankfort, they took 
leave of their kind friends, and bade it a final 
adieu. ; | 
W Lhe rſt night of their journey, they ſlept at 
Marburg, and the ſecond arrived at Caſſel. 
Yor, XVIII. + 6 As 
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As the ground was covered with ſnow, and the 


roads bad, they were obliged to have fix horſes to 


each chaiſe, which, after all, in ſome places moy= 
ed no faſter than heart. 

The contraſt of character, between the French 
and Germans, is ſtrongly illuſtrated by the beha- 
viour of their poſtillions. 


A French poſtillion is generally either W 0 


ing or fretting, or ſinging or ſwearing. If any 
impediment in the road obliges him to ſlacken his 
uſual pace, he will crack his whip above his head 
for a quarter of an hour together, without rhyme 
or reaſon ; for he knows his horſes cannot get on 
faſter, nor does he intend they ſhould, Quiet, 
however, is unnatural to a Frenchman; and he 


muſt be doing ſomething to exerciſe his faculties, 


A German poſtillion, on the contrary, will 
drive four horſes with all poſſible tranquillity. 


He only ſmokes his pipe, except. when he comes 
near a narrow defile, when he ſounds his trumpet, 
to prevent any carriage from entering at the other 


end till he has got through. 


If he is atked to go faſter, he turns about, and bh 
taking his pipe from his mouth, fays, yaw, Myn- 


heer, yaw, yaw; and then proceeds e in 
the ſame pace as before. 


He is neither affected by the goodneſs or bad- . 
neſs of the roads or weather, and he ſeems to be 
totally regardleſs of the people whom he drives, 
and indifferent about their reproach or applauſe, | 
His only object is, and of this he never loſes fight, | 
to conduct the chaiſe and its contents from one 
poſt to another, in the manner moſt favourable 


for himſelf and his horſes. 


At the court of Caſſel our travellers met with . 
ſuch a flattering reception, that they made a 


longer ſtay than was originally intended. _ 
1 When 
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When they were to dine at the palace, they 


generally went half an hour before the time, and 
mixed with the officers who had been invited, 


WW who were all aſſembled in a large room. 


There were about thirty covers every day in the 


dining parlour, and the ſame number in an ad- 
joining room. The doors being left open be- 
We tween theſe apartments, the whole, in a manner, 
forms but one company. Strangers, and ſuch 
= officers as are not under the rank of colonel, dine 


5 | at their highneſſes table. 
WW The repaſt continues about two hours, during 


Ws which the converſation is carried on with ſome 
4 appearance of conſtraint, and rather in a low 
voice. After dinner, the company returns to the 
room where they firſt aſſembled, and where they 
remain till the landgrave retires. Soon after the 
prince is gone, they ſeparate, and aſſemble again 
at ſeven in the evening. 


The landgrave conſtantly plays at cavaniolle, 


a kind of lottery, tbat requires about a dozen to 
make a party; but neither addreſs nor attention 
WE is requiſite to manage it; nor need it materially | 
interrupt converſation. 


The landgravine plays at quadrille, and chuſes 


her own party every night. Other card tables 
=== are ſet in the adjoining rooms, where gaming 


N continues about a couple of hours. | 
= Supper is then ſerved, and at this repaſt there 
is more eaſe and gaiety than at dinner, becauſe 


there is leſs formality. 


There are certain gala days, which are diſtin- 


7 guithed only by the company's being more nume- 
rous, and better dreſt, two circumſtances which 
1 ſeldom add much to the pleaſure of an entertain- 
WW rent, 


* During 
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During the carnival, there are two or three 
maſquerades. On theſe occaſions the court aſ- 
ſemble about fix in the evening; the men being 
all in dominos, and the ladies in their uſual dreſs, 
or with ſuch additional ornaments as ſuit their 
fancy. 

They amuſe themſelves with cards and conver- 
ſation till the hour of ſupper. During this in- 
terval, tickets are drawn ſeparately by the ladies 
and gentlemen, and the numbers being called 
over, the gentleman who has the ſame with a lady, 
takes her under his protection at ſupper, and, is 
her partner for the remainder of the evening. 

After ſupper, all the company put on their 


maſks, when her highneſs enters the maſquerade _ 


room, and minuets ſoon after begin, The land- 
gravine uſually dances nine or ten minuets ſuc- 
ceſſively, with as many different gentlemen; 
She then takes her ſeat til] the reſt of the compa- 
ny have performed their minuets, after which co- 
tillions and country dances begin, and continue 
till four or five in the morning. 

Befides the company who ſyp at court, the 
rooms are generally crowded with matks from 
the town, ſome of whom are in fancy dreſſes, and 
keep themſelves concealed from knowledge. 

The country-dances are compoſed ot all per- 
ſons promiſcuouſly, who incline to join in them. 


Even ladies of eaſy virtue have been known to. 


dance every maſquerade night in the ſame coun- 
try dance with the landgravine ; for the maik an- 
nihilates ceremony, puts every body on a footing, 
and by concealing the face, ſerves only more elear- 
ly to diſcover the real character and inclination of 


the wearer, 


Next 
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Next to 'the electors, the landgrave of Heſſe 


Caſſel is one of the greateſt princes in Germany. 
His country is in general hilly and ſylvan; but 


interſperſed with fertile valleys and corn fields. 
The reigning prince made a public profeſſion 


of the Roman Catholic religion, in the life time 


of the late landgrave, his father. This gave great 


uneaſineſs to the old prince, and alarmed his ſub- 
| jets, who are all Proteſtants. 


The ftates of the landgraivate were aſſembled 


on this important occaſion, and firm meaſures 
were taken to maintain the religion and conſti- 
tution of the country, againſt any future attempt 
to ſubvert them. The hereditary prince was ex- 
== cluded from all care in the education of his ſons; 
and immediately on his father's acceſſion to the 
landgraviate, the eldeſt was put in poſſeſſion of 
the country of Hanau. 


The inhabitants, indeed, ſeem to have felt no 


inconvenience from the change of their prince's 
religion, nor has he reaped any earthly advantage, 
WE either in point of profit or honour, by his apoſta- 


cy; ſe that his hopes muſt be limited to the re- 


== wards that await him in another world. 


This prince keeps on foot ſixteen thouſand men, 
in time of peace, diſciplined according to the 


= Pruffian plan. He is fond of exercifing them; 


and when the weather is very unfavourable, ra- 
ther than loſe this amuſement, he MAnceuvres 
them in his dining room*, _ 

Our author ſays he has the bepplneſi/4 to be 
well acquainted with ſeveral diſtinguiſhed officers 


* The prince of Heſſe Caſſel is one of the greateſt military 
contraQtors in Germany. He derives large ſubſidies from the 
loan of his ſoldiers, and all the deficiencies are made good 1n 


money, | 3 
X 3 £6 50S 
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in this ſervice, -to whom he felt the warmer at« 


tachment, from the affectionate and generous 


ſtyle in which they always ſpoke of the Britiſh 


commanders, with whom they had been conneQ-= 


ed. An open manner, and undefigning civility 


diſtinguiſh the German character; qualities which 


naturally baniſh reſerve, and inſpire confidence. 
While they remained at Caile}, a company 


of French comedians were performing there. 


They had been engaged by the landgrave for 
about two months, at a ſtipulated ſum for acting 
twice a week during that ſpace. 

The play-houſe is neat, though ſmall, The 
front gallery, with a convenient room behind, is 
- appropriated for the court. Whenever the prince 
or princeſs ſtands up, all the audience immedi- 


ately rife, and remain in a ſtanding poſture till | 8 


their ſovereign fits down. 

The city of Caſſel is ſituated on the river Ful- 
da, and conſiſts of an old and a new. quarter, 
The former is the largeſt, but is very irregular. 
The new town 1s well built, and there the nobili- 
ty and principal otficers reſide. 

Beſide the large chateau in the town of caſſel, 
which forms the landgrave's winter abode, he has 
ſeveral villas and caſtles in different parts of bis 
dominions. Immediately without the town is a 
beautiful edifice, in which he lives for the moſt 
part of the ſummer. Some of the apartments are 


highly decorated, and contain an ſtatues of La 


no {mall value. 
This palace has a flat roof, which 1s appropri- 
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ated for the exerciſe of his ſoldiers, whenever 


this favourite recreation of the prince is agreeable, 
Round this lie ſome noble parks and gardens, 


With an orangery and megpagery, In the latter | ; 


are 
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are ſeveral curious foreign animals, both of beaſts 
and birds. 5 
The academy of arts, ſituated in the new town, 
contains ſome valuable antiques and other curio- 
fities, among which is a St. John in Moſaic, done 
after a picture of Raphael. This tedious art of 
copying paintings in Moſaic, has been brought to 
great perfection, particularly at Rome. 

They alſo thew a ſword, which was conſecrat- 
ed by the pope, and ſent to one of the princes of 
this family, at his ſetting out on an expedi- 
tion to the Holy Land. What havoc this ſacred 
weapon made, among the Infidels, we are not 
told, but it does not teem to be much worſe for 
the wear. Os 1 

Nothing in the country of Heſſe, however, is 
more worthy the admiration of travellers than 
the Gothic temple, and caſcade at Waſenſtein. 
At this place there was originally an old build- 
1ng, uſed as a hunting ſeat. It is fituated at 
the bottom of a high mountain, and has been en- 
larged and improved at different periods. But: 
the grandfather of the preſent prince, formed on 
the face of the mountain, oppoſite to this houſe, 
a ſeries of artificial cataracts, caſcades, and vari- 
ous kinds of water-works, which diſplay equal 
taſte and magnificence. | 4 
The principal caſcades are in the centre; and 
on each fide are ſtairs of large black ſtones, of a 
flinty texture. Each of theſe ſtairs conſiſts of 
eight hundred ſteps, leading from the bottom to 
the ſummit of the mountain; and when the 
works are allowed to play, the water daſhing over 


them, farms two continued chains of ſmaller caſ- 
cades. 7 5 55 


* 


At 
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At convenient diſtances in the aſcent, are four 
| platforms, with a ſpacious baſon in each, alſo: 
grottos and caves oruamented with fhell work, 
| ſtatues of naiades and ſea divinities. 


The water ruſhes from the ſummit of this 
mountain in various ſhapes ;—ſometimes in de- 


tached caſcades, ſometimes in large ſheets, and 
in one place it is broken by a maſs of huge ſtones, 
placed artificially for that purpoſe. There are 
alſo fountains, which eject the water to a conſi- 
derable height. 

On the higheſt part of the mountain, a Gothic 
temple is built, and on the top of that an obelitk, 
crowded by a coloſſal ſtatue of Hercules leaning 
on his club, in the attitude of the Farneſe ſtatue. 
This figure is of copper, and thirty feet high. 
There is a ſtair caſe within the club, by which a 


man may aicend, and have a view of the country 


from a window at the top. 

_ Waſenftein, ſays Dr. Moore, is infinitely the 
nobleſt work of the kind I ever ſaw, and I have 
been aſſured, there is nothing equal to it in Eu- 
rope. It has not the air of a modern work, but 
rather conveys the idea of Roman magnificence. 


Highly delighted with Caſſel, they at laſt took 


their leave of the court and their friends, and pros 
ceeded towards Gottingen. 

The Fulda was ſo ſwollen, in conſequence of a 
thaw, that it was not without difficulty and delay 
they could croſs it at Munden, a town fituated in 
a vale, where that river, being joined by another, 
takes the name of the Weſer. 

The ſame night they reached Gottingen, a very 


neat and well-built town, fituated in a beauti- 
ful country. The univerſity, founded here by 


George 
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George II. has gained conſiderable reputation“. 
After a ſhort ſtay, they proceeded to Brunſwick. 
As the Duke of Hamilton bad, for ſome time, 
been expected at this court, he was received with 
every mark of attention and regard. He was 
preſſed to accept of apartments within the palace; 
but this honour he declined; though they, in a 
manner lived at court; except twice a week, 
dining with the hereditary prince and princeſs, at 
their apartments. „ | 
„The reigning duke,” ſays Dr. Moore, “ has 
that ſtyle of converſation, thoſe manners and diſ- 
poſitions, which, in an inferior ſtation of lite, 
would gain him the character of a very reſpecta- 
ble and ſenſible gentleman.” EE 
The ducheſs is the favourite ſiſter of the king 
of Pruſſia. She is fond of ſtudies, even of the moſt 
abſtract kin. 
The military fame and public character of Duke 
Ferdinand are known to all Europe. He is ſplen- 
did in his manner of living, but attentive to the 


very minutiz of ceremony and dreſs. 


The hereditary prince ſerved under his uncle, 
during the laſt war, with great military credit, 
particularly for ſpirit and enterpriſe, the uſual 
concomitants of youth. | | | 

His princeſs is ſiſter to the king of Great Bri- 


tain, Her open, cheerful character is well known 


in England, nor does her affection for her native 
country ſeem to diminiſh by abſencef. 


* Several of our princes have been educated here; but we 
muſt ſuppoſe this to have originated from political reaſons, 
and not from any ſuperiority Gottingen has over our own uni- 
verſities. | | | 


T She is mother to the Princeſs of Wales. | 
| This 
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the members that compoſe it, than for being the 
parent-ftock of the preſent line of Britiſh ſove- 
reigns, uſually dine and ſup together, with ſach 


_ officers and ſtrangers as they cauſe to invite, to 


the number of tweaty or thirty. 


In the evening, the aſſembly is more numerous, 
when ſeveral card- parties are formed; but the 
whole is intended merely for paſtime, as all kinds 
of gaming are diſcouraged. A man here muſt 
have very bad luck to loſe above twenty piſtoles 
in an evening. 

After they had been e weeks at Brunſwick, 
they made an excurſion to vifit Duke Ferdinand, 
who was then at his country houſe, about fix miles 
diftant. In that retreat he paſſes the greateſt 


part of his time. He is fond of gardening, and 


thews a particular predilection for laying out and 
dreſſing his grounds in the Engliſh taſte. _ 

The houſe is ſurrounded with a foflt, and con- 
tains a great number of apartments. The walls 
of every room are hung with prints, from the 
roof, to within two feet of the floor. Perhaps this 
is the moſt complete collection, of the produce of 
the graver, in any palace in the world, His high- 
neſs obſerved, that he had lately received a rein- 
forcement of prints from England, which, as he 


was already full, would oblige him to build new 


apartments to place them in—* puiſque je ſuis 
toujours accoutume a donner une poſte honorable 
aux Anglois.“ | 

The company had been invited to breakfaſt ; 
but, in fact, the repaſt was a very ſamptuous 
dinner, ſerved a little earlier than uſual. The 


prince was remarkably gay and affable; and 


called for toaſts after tas” Engliſh mode, taking 
| Care, 
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This illuſtrious family, no leſs diſtinguiſhed foi 
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care, when it came to his turn, to give ſome Bri- 
tiſh officer of diſtinction. 5 | 1220's 
Tze town of Brunſwick is ſituated in a plain, 
on the banks of the Oder. The houſes, in gene- 


ral, are old; but new buildings are daily ariſing, 
and the place gradually acquiring a more modern 
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The fortifications ard. pretty ſtrong; and, on 


WE ſome occaſions, have been of ſervice to the place; 


particularly in 1761, when the city, though 
cloſely beſieged, was relieved by prince Fre- 
derick. „„ | 
The academy at Brunſwick is in confiderable 
reputation, and ſtudents reſort to it from man 
parts of Germany, and even a few are ſent from 
Britain. Such of them as are intended for a mi- 
litary life, can no where find more advantages 
united, than at the academy of Brunſwick, nor 
have fewer temptations to diſſipation and ex- 
pence. © Cy 
Our author and company paſſed a day at Wol- 

fenbuttle, which is alſo a fortified city, and the 
ancient reſidence of this family. The public 
library here is in high eftimation, and contains 
many curious manuſcripts. They ſhew ſome ori- 
ginal letters of Luther. RA 

In their way back, they took a view of Saltz- 
dahlen, a palace, wholly built of wood. It con- 
tains ſome very magnificent apartments, and & 
large gallery of pictures, ſome of the moſt capital 
merit, In this palace, there is likewiſe a cabinet 
of china ware, containing ſeven or eight theu— 
ſand pieces; and, in a ſmaller cabinet, they were 
ſhewn a collection of coarſe plates, valuable only 
on account of their haying been painted after de- 
ſigas by Raphael, e 8 
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The country about Brunſwick has an agreeable - 
appearance. In the environs are ſeveral gentle- 
men's ſeats, a fight very rare in Germany, as moſt 
of them are cooped up in towns *; and, in tra- 


velling a great extent of country, few houſes are 


to be teen for any order of men between the prince 
and the peaſant. „ 
At the court of Brunſwick, they were again en- 
tertained with maſquerades. Indeed, it is not to 
be wondered at, that the Germans of high rank 
are fond of this ſpecies of amuſement ; for being 
ſo much harafled by ceremony and form, they 
are glad to ſeize every opportunity of aſſuming 
the maſk and the domino, that they may taſte the 


pleaſures of familiar converſation and ſocial mirth, 


The Duke of Hamilton, having determined to 
pay his reſpects to the Queen of Denmark, who 
was then at Zell, they ſet out for that place. 
They were introduced to that unfortunate prin- 


ceſs, who entertained them between dinner and 


ſupper with a concert of muſic, and appeared in 


better ſpirits than might have been expected. 


Zell is a ſmall town, without trade or manufac- 
ture. The houſes are old, and have a mean ap- 


pearance; yet the high court of appeal for all the 


territories of the electoral houſe of Brunſwick Lu- 
nenburg are held here; and the inhabitants de- 
rive their principal means of ſubſiſtence from this 
advantage. | . 

_ The officers of the court, the queen's maids of 


| honour, and other attendants, have a genteel ap- 


pearance, and retain the moſt reſpe&ful attach- 
ment to their ill-fated miſtreſs. Every thing 
* This, probably, ariſes as much from a love of ſecurity as 


of luxury. In a country liable to be overrun by an enemy, 
there is little encouragement to build magnificent cguntry fe ts. 
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ems to be arranged in the ſtyle of the ſmall Ger- 
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man coutts, and nothing was wanting to render 
the queen's fituation as comfortable as circum- 
ſtances would permit. The princeſs of Brunſ- 


wick, however, is her chief conſolation; and this 


humane and affectionate ſiſter has diſplayed more 
attachment to her, ſince her misfortunes, than ſhe 
ever did, while the queen was in the zenith of 
proſperity*. _ | 3 1 
From Zell they went to Hanover, and, on the 
evening of their arrival, had the pleaſure of hear- 
ing Handel's Meſſiah performed. Some of the 
firſt company of the town were aſſembled on the 
occaſion, and they were introduced to Field, Mar- 
ſhal Sporhen, and other perſons of diſtinction. 
Hanover is a neat, thriving, and agreeable city. 


It has very much the air of an Engliſh city, and, 


indeed, the manners and cuſtoms of our country 
are daily gaining ground among the inhabitants. 
The genial influence of freedom has extended 


from England to this place; and tyranny is not 


felt. | ns 
The fortifications are regular, and the works 
are in excellent order. The troops are ſober, and 


perfect in every part of their duty, though diſci- 


pline is leſs ſtrict than in other parts of Germany. 

Marſhal Sporhen, who 1s at the head of the ar- 
my, is a man of humanity; and though delin- 
quencies are ſeverely puniſhed by the ſentence of 


a court martial, arbitrary infections are little 
known | | 


* This ill-fated queen did not long ſurvive this viſit. Grief, 


probably, preyed on her heart, and accelerated the progreſs of 
diſeaſe. DES 
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W The Hanoverian infantry, being all volunteers, 
Wo do not make the ſame majeſtic appearance as 
_— ſome other German troops, becauſe they are not 
5 picked men; but, it is allowed, that no body of 
of men can behave better in action; nor is defertion 
| 1 at all frequent among them. 
ll | | _ Two days after the arrival of our travellers at 

it Hanover, they took a walk to Hernhauſen, along 


a magnificent avenue, as broad, and double the 
length, of the Mall at St. James's. The palace 
itſelf has nothing extraordinary in its appear- 
ance ; brit the gardens, laid out in the Dutch 
taſte, are very fine. The orangery is equal to any 
thing in Europe. | 1 
Here is a kind of rural theatre, where plays 
may be acted during the fine weather. A ſpa- 
cious amphitheatre is cut out in green ſeats, for 
the ſpectators; the ſtagè is in the ſame taſte, with 
rows of trees for ſide- ſcenes, and a great number 
of arbours, ſurrounded by lofty hedges, ſerve the 
actors to retire and dreſs in. 1 4 
In theſe gardens are feveral large reſervoirs 
and fountains, and on one fide, a long canal of a 
quarter of a mile. | "0 
Having engaged to meet fome company at 
Brunſwick, they again returned to that court, 
and, after a week's ſtay, and taking leave of XK 
their friends, they reviſited Hanover, . 
Dr. Moore mentions a laughable anecdote in 
2 court lady at Brunſwick, where a taſte for li- 
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eſs's perſon, and finding that thoſe who had re 


learned topics, were moſt acceptable to her 
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Eg neſs, regretted, for the firſt time, that her mind 


bad not been cultivated as it ought. _ 
: | She was determined to retrieve the neglects of 


her education by aſſiduous ſtudy, and, mention- 
ing her reſolution, requeſted the ducheſs to lend 
ber a book to begin with. The ducheſs ap- 


it i plauded her deſign, and ſoon after ſent her a 
S French and German dictionary. | 
* In a ſhort time, her highneſs enquired how ſhe 
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WE rcliſhed the book. © Intinitely,” replied this ſtu- 
1 dious lady. It is the moſt delightful book I 
ever ſaw, The ſentences are all ſhort, and eafily-_ 
® underſtood, and the letters charmingly arranged 
4 in ranks, like ſoldiers on the parade; whereas, in 
5 ſome other books, which I have ſeen, they are 
Sl = mingled together like a mere mob; ſo that it is 
5 no pleaſure to look at them, and very difficult to 
h know what they mean. But I am no longer ſur- 
. priſed, added ſhe, c at the ſatisfaQtion your royal 
highneſs takes in ſtudy,” 
After Dr. Moore, and company, returned to 
HFanover, they dined ſeveral times at the palace. 
A regular houſehold eſtabliſhment is kept up; 
and ftrangers of diſtinction are entertained in a 
8 ver) magnificent manner. 
tV They ſpent moſt of their time at Marſhal 
Sporhen's The converſation of a man of ſenſe, 
who had been fifty years in the army, and 
= conſiderable part of that time in high rank, 
xwhich led him to an intimacy with ſome of the 


p moſt celebrated characters of the age, could not 
he 1 ail to be intereſting, 


e- The liberal, candid ſentiments of this venerable 
nn man carried conviction, and commanded efteem. 
h- 7 le was reſpected by people of all ranks, and liſ- 


N tened to like an oracle. In his uſual ſociety were 
1 „ ſome 
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ſome of his own age, who formed the private par- 
ties of George II. as often as he viſited his native 
country. The memory of that monarch is till 
much revered. They tell a thouſand little anec- 
dotes concerning him, which at once evince the 
good diſpoſition of the king, and their own grati- 
tude, From theſe accounts, it appears that he was 
naturally of a very ſociable temper, and entirely 
laid afide, when at Hanover, the ſtate and reſerve 
which he retained in England. 

Nothing does more honour to his character, or 
can be a more unequivocal teſtimony of his love 
of equity, than his having governed his electorate, 
over which he had an unlimited power, with as 
much juſtice and moderation, as thoſe whoſe 

rights are nn by law and a [ conſtitu- 
tion. 

As the time of the Pruſſian reviews was ap- 
proaching, they haſtened to leave this part of 
Germany, which they did with ſincere regret, in 

order to be preſent at thoſe grand military exhi - 


bitions. 1 
!, Their firſt ſage was Ma gdeburg, throughacoun- Wm 
ö try perfectly level. The dutchy of Magdeburg 


produces fine cattle, and a conſiderable quantity 

of corn. There are few encloſures here, or, in- 

deed, in other parts of Germany, except ſuch as 
ſurround the parks of princes. 

The king of Pruſſia has a ſeat in the diet of the 
empire, as duke of Magdeburg. The capital, 
; which bears the ſame name, is a very conſiderable 
il town, well-built, and ftrongly fortified. Several 

| manufactories are eſtabliſhed here; the principal 

are thoſe of woollen and fi]k. 


f Magdeburg is extremely well ſituated for trade, 
9 having an eaſy communication with Hamburg, 
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by the Flbe, and lying on the road between Up- 
per and Lower Germany. It is alſo the ſtrongeſt 
place belonging to his Pruſſian majeſty, and where 
his principal magazines and founderies are eſta- 
bliſhed. In time of war, it is the repoſitory of 
whatever he finds neceſſary to place out of the 
reach of ſudden inſult. , . 
The country is well cultivated and fertile, for 
about two leagues beyond Magdeburg; after- 
wards it becomes more barren, and within a few 
leagues of Brandenburgh, it is as ſteril and ſandy 
as the Deſerts of Arabia. - 
Brandenburgh, from which the whole eleQorate 
takes its name, is a ſmall town, divided into bld 
and new, by a river, which ſeparates the fort from 
both. The principal trade is carried on by ſome 
French woollen manufacturers, whom the king of 
Pruſſia has encouraged to ſettle here. The num- 
ber of inhabitants are computed at one thouſand 
five hnndred, | 
On entering the Pruſſian garriſon-towns, tra- 
vellers are ſtopt at the gate and interrogated. 
The anſwers are all taken down in writing with 
much formality. | > 
Arriving at Potſdam, they next day waited on 
Count Finkenſtein, to know when the Duke of 
Hamilton could be preſented to the king; at the 
ſame time requeſting permiſſion to attend the re- 
views, The count ſaid, they muſt write to the 
king on this buſineſs; and, as it appeared to be 
the eſtabliſhed rule, it was readily complied with. 
Next morning one of the court ſervants called 
at their inn, and delivered a ſealed letter, ſigned 
by the king, importing that, as the court would 
ſoon be at Berlin, the miniſter in waiting there, 
would give them information when they could 
23 bo 
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be preſented, and that they were welcome to at- 
tend at all the reviews. 
In the evening they were introduced to the prince 
and princeſs of Pruſſia, who conſtantly reſide at 
Potſdam. The prince is a tall, ſtout- made, hand- 
ſome man, about thirty-five years of age“. They 
had twice the honour of ſupping with thoſe au- 
guft perſonages, during their ſhort ſtay at Potſ- 
dam. 
At the firſt review they fa, there were about 


fon thouſand went through their evolutions be- 
fore the king. The prince of Pruſſia's fon, a child 


about ſix or ſeven years old, was preſent on foot 
with his tutor, without any other attendant. It 
ſeemed to be the deſire, both of the king and the 
prince, that their ſucceſſor ſhould be brought up 
In a hardy manner, and without any ftrong im- 
preſſion of his own importance. Sentiments of 
that kind ſpring up ſoon enough, in ſpite of all 
the pains that can be taken to check them. 

The troops were drawn up inone line, along the 
ſummits of ſome hills. From this ſituation they 


deſcended over very rough ground, firing in grand 
divifions all the way, till they reached the plain, 


where they performed various eyolutions. 

The ſucceeding days they always paſſed the 
mornings with the troops in the field, and then 
amuſed themſelves with inch objects as the place 
preſented. 

The houſes of Potſdam are built of a ſine white 
freeſtone, and are almoſt all uniform in height. 
The ſtreets are regular and well paved, and there 
are ſome very magnificent public buildings. 


» The preſent king of Pruſſia, Frederick William. 


The 
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The king has expreſſed a great inclination to 
ſee this town increaſe; and in conſequence, ſeveral 
monied people have built houſes here, partly to 
pay their court to his majeſty, and partly for the 
advantage of letting them. But as the town did 
not riſe ſo rapidly as he wiſhed, the monarch or- 
dered ſeveral ſtreets to be built at once, at his 
own expence. This, at once, ſunk the value of 
houſes, and the ſpeculators found that they bad 
laid out their money to bad intereſt. At preſent 
there are more houſes than inhabitants. 

Our author was not a little ſurpriſed, at firſt, 
in walking round the town, to ſee buff belts, 
breeches, and waiſtcoats hanging to dry before 
the beſt houſes; but he was afterwards informed, 
that each houſekeeper has two, or more, ſoldiers 
quartered on him; and their apartments, for the 
moſt part, are on the firſt floor, 

The king prefers having his ſoldiers quartered 
with the citizens, rather than in barracks; an irre- 
fragable proof that an army can be well-diſci- 
plined without them, 

The palace at Potſdam, or the caſtle, as it is 
called, is a very noble pile, with magnificent gar- 


Jens adjoining. Some of the apartments are ſu- 


* | perbly fitted up. In one the ornaments are of 


== maſly ſilver. 


Ihe perſon who ſhewed the palace, aſked them 


if they had any defire to ſee his majeſty's ward- 
robe. On being anſwered in the affirmative, he 
conducted them to a chamber, where the mo- 
Wy narchs clothes are depoſited, and exhibited two 
blue coats faced with red, the lining of one a lit- 
WE tle torn; two yellow waiſtcoats, ſoiled with Spa- 
WE iſh ſnuff; three pair of yellow breeches; and a 


. {uit of blue velvet, embroidered with filyer. 


Our 
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Our author imagined that the man had got afew 
of the king's old clothes, and kept them here to 
amuſe ſtrangers; but upon enquiry, he was aſſur- 
ed, that what he had ſeen, together with two 
ſuits of uniform, kept at Sans Souci, formed the 
entire wardrobe of his Pruſſian majeſty. As for the 
velvet ſuit, for grand occaſions, it was about ten 
years old, and ſtill enjoyed all the vigour of youth, 
Indeed, if the moths ſpared it as much as the mo- 
narch ſeemed to have done, it was likely to laſt 
the age of Methuſalem. 

In the bed-chamber, where the late king died, 
at the lower part of a window, which looks into 
the garden, they ſaw a piece of glaſs which occu- 
pied the ſpace of four panes. This, they were 
told, was put on, to allow his majeſty to ſee his 
troops exerciſe, when he was no longer able to 
leave his room. This amuſement had been his 
ſupreme delight through life, and the ruling paſ- 
ſion was felt ſtrong in death, He continued to look 
at his grenadiers till he could hold up his head 
no longer; it was then occafionally lifted ; and 
the fight of his men under arms was perceived to 
operate like a cordial. But, at laſt, this loft its 
effect: his yes became dim, and he breathed his 
laſt, 


Sans Souci is about half a league from Potſdam. 


The gallery contains a large collection of paint- 


ings, ſome of which are highly eſteemed by con- 
noiſſeurs; but, as the king is little ſwayed by 
names, and purchates what pleaſes himſelf, his 
collection in general is not ſo much valued, as 
perhaps it deſerves. So much ideal merit is at- 
tached to particular artiſts and authors, that it 
is only ſuch a man as bis Pruſſian majeſty who 
Can emancipate himſelf from the trammels of pre- 
judice, 
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judice, ſee with his own eyes, and decide by his 
own judgment. 5 

The new palace of Sans Souci is certainly a 
very noble and ſplendid worx. The offices are 
at a conſiderable diſtance; and are joined to the 
body of the palace by a double colonnade, which 
has a grand effect. The front of the palace ſeems 
rather crowded with ſtatuary. It has a cupola, 
terminated by a large crown, ſupported by the 


three graces. The Duke of Hamilton aptly ob- 


ſerved, that three Pruſſian grenadiers would have 

been more appropriate. 5 5 
On the ground floor, in the centre, is a large 

hall, wholly caſed with marble. It is called the 


Grotto, and its ornaments correſpond with that 
name; but it is much better adapted to the cli- 


mate of Italy than to this. In general the apart- 
ments are fitted up with royal magnificence. 


Oppoſite to the old palace of Sans Souci, and 


immediately within the gardens, Lord Mareſchal 
of Scotland has built a houſe, in which he con- 
flantly reſides. It was natural to ſuppoſe his 
countrymen would wait on this diſtinguiſhed no- 
bleman, however different their politics, His 
amiable character gained him the eſteem of all, 
On the front of his houſe is this inſcription: 


FREDERICUS H. NOBIS HC OTIA FECIT, 


Adjoining to the houſe is a ſmall garden, with 


a communication between it and the royal gar- 


dens, of which the king keeps the key, and fre- 
quently viſits the veteran without any ceremony, 
Our travellers ſet out for Berlin, and found the 
town more like the cantonment of a great army, 
than the capital of a kingdom, ina ſtate of profound 
peace. The court itſelf reſembled the levee of a 
general 
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general in the field, except the foreign miniſters 
and a few ſtrangers; for there were no women, 
and every man wore a military uniform. 

The Britiſh miniſter, Mr. Harris *, attended 
the Duke of Hamilton the day he was preſented. 
The king converſed a conſiderable time with him. 
His majeſty's countenance and manner ſeemed 
highly animated, and he behaved to his officers, 
and to every one, with a kind of gay affability. 

The king was three days at Berlin before the 
grand reviews began. 'The whole number to be 
reviewed, conſiſted of about thirty-eight thouſand 
men. This army was in the field three ſucceſ- 
five mornings, and the operations were different 
every day, We will not, however, attempt 
to deſcribe them ; ſuffice it to ſay, that even to 
thoſe who were no judges of military evolutions, 
a very ſenſible pleaſure was conveyed, from the 
exactneſs of the diſcipline, and the variety of the 
monte. . | 

The evening after the reviews, there was a 
concert and ſupper at prince Henry's palace. 
The queen, the king's brothers, the prince and 
princeſs of Pruſſia, with many illuſtrious and diſ- 
tinguiſhed perſons, were preſent. The king him- 
ſelf did not attend; as buſineſs or literature has 
more charms for him than feſtivity. 

Prince Henry's palace is one of the moſt mag- 
nificent buildings in Berlin. No ſubject of the 
king lives in a more ſumptuous manner than this 
prince, who keeps a numerous eſtabliſhment of 
lervants, very richly drefled. 

'The day after the reviews at Berlin were over, 
the king, attended by his nephew the prince of 
Pruſſia, and the hereditary prince of Brunſwick, 


* Now Lord Malmſbury. 
{ct 
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ſet out for Magdeburg, to continue his reviews, 
an occupation which takes up about ſix weeks, 
twice a year. 8 

His abſence from Berlin, however, made little 
relaxation in the duty, and none in the diſcip- 
line of the troops. The reviews were ſcarcely 
over, when field days began. About one thou- 
ſand five hundred, or two thouſand troops, be- 
longing to the garriſon, were exerciſed in the 
park every morning, beſides thoie who appeared 
on the parade for the ordinary guards. 

No condition of life can be more active, and 
at the ſame time, have leſs variety in it, than 
that of a Pruſſian officer in the time of peace. He 
is conſtantly employed in the ſame occupation, 
and continually occupied in the ſame place, 
There is no rotation of troops, as in the Britiſh 
W ſervice. The regiments placed in garri ſon towns 
W occupy their ſtations, till they are wanted for ac- 
tual ſervice, _ 
It is dreaded, that if they were continually 


moved from one garriſon to another, they would 
find more opportunities of deſerting, to which 
they are exceedingly prone; and which, accord- 
ing to the preſent plan, they cannot eafily carry 
into effect. For no ſooner is a man miſſing, than 
a certain number of cannons are fired, which an- 
nounce the deſertion to the whole country. The 
= peaſants have a conſiderable reward for appre- 
hending a deſerter, and are liable to ſevere penal- 
ties, if they harbour him, or aid him in making 
his cſcape. Thus it is almoſt morally impoſſible 


1 Their only amuſement or relaxation from the 
duties of their profeſſion, ſeems to be walking on 
WE $ac parade, and converſing with each other. Ins 


to get off. 
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moſt trifling faults are puniſhed with ſeverity : 


even a hat blowing off, or a fall from a horſe, ex- 


poſes a man to caſtigation. Voluntary and invo- 
lantary failures in the preciſion of diſcipline are 
alike noticed; in order to render them more 
careful and attentive, Fear is the grand engine 
that is uſed to enforce command ; and man is 


here conſidered as a machine, which muſt act 


uniformly at all times. 

Berlin is unqueſtionably one of the moſt beau- 
tiful cities of Europe. The ſtreets are very regularly 
built, and of a commodious width. In the new 
town they run in ſtraight lines ; and one of them 
is a French league in length. 

It has been aſſerted, that Berlin covers more 
ground than Paris; but this 1s certainly not the 
fact; nor is the population of the former at all 


equal to that of the latter. Perhaps Berlin does 47 
not contain more than a fifth of the inhabitants 


of Paris. 


There are few buildings i in this city of peculiar 5 
magnificence ; yet the houſes, in general, have a 
pretty effect, being erected of a fine white free- 7 


ſtone, generally two, or at moſt three, ſtories high, 


The principal edifices are the king's palace, and 
that of prince Henry, both very magnificent piles. 0 
The arſenal alſo, built in the form of a ſquare, is 
a noble ſtructure, and generally contains arms for 


two hundred thouſand men. 


The new Roman Catholic church, is by far the 
moſt elegant religious edifice in Berlin, Here li- 
berty of conſcience is allowed to the full, nor is 


the leaſt control uſurped over the minds of men. 


There is an equeſtrian ftatue of William the + 
Great EleQor, erected on the new bridge over the i 3 | 


Spree. This is eſteemed a very fine piece of ſta· 
tuary. 
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tuary. In the corner of one of the ſquares is a 


ſtatue of Marſhal Schwerin, who was killed at the 
battle of Prague, in the moment of victory, gain- 


ed by his ſingle effort in the eighty-fourth year 


of his age. 
The ſociety, into which ſtrangers may be ad- 
mitted in this capital, is neither various nor ex- 


tenſive. The Pruſſian officers, of the higher 


ranks, whoſe time is not entirely engrofled by the 
duties of their profeſſion, live moſtly. with their 
families, or with each other; and it is {aid that 
the ſovereign does not approve of their forming 
intimacies with foreign miniſters or with ſtrangers. 
During Dr. Moore's ſtay here, the princeſs of 
Prullia gave a breakfaſt in a garden, to which a 


large company were invited. The dancing con- 


tinued all the forenoon. On this occaſion, the 
German ſtate and ceremony, which have ſo often 
been talked of, ſeemed wholly to be laid aſide, and 
all ranks mixed in focal feſtivity. 

Our travellers received many civilities from 
ſome of the Pruflian miniſters, from the Britiſh 
envoy extraordinary, and from ſome of the repre- 
ſentatives of foreign courts. In ſhort, they had 
every reaſon to be ſatisfied with the reception 
they met with, and the ſtyle in which they lived. 

The queen's court, which was generally held at 
Mont Bijou, a ſmall palace juſt without the gates, 
or at Shoenhauſen, about two leagues from Ber- 
lin, was conducted in the ſame manner as the 
other courts of Europe; whereas that of Sans 
Souci, is on quite a new plan, There no ſtrangers 
are received, nor any perſons who have not real 
buſineſs with the king. 

His majefly,” ſays Dr. Moore, a very ſelddm 


appears at the queen s court, or at any place where 
Vol. XVIII. 4 women 
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women form part of the aſſembly. When he in- 


clines to unbend, his amuſements are of a nature 


in which they can take no ſhare. I once ſaid to 
a lady of the queen's court, that it was a pity his 
majeſty did not love women. Conſidering his 
time of life, ſaid ſhe, we could diſpenſe with his 
love; but it is hard that he cannot endure us.“ 
Notwithſtanding this humour of the king's, 
the ladies in Berlin are by no means neglected by 
the men in general. Many of the married wo- 


men have avowed admirers, who attend them on 


all occaſions, and this is ſo far from raiſing any 
ſcandal or jealouſy, that the huſband feels him- 
ſelf a little out of countenance, when his wife has 
no humble ſervant of this kind. 

On the other hand, the married gentlemen 
profeſs the moſt paiſionate regard for the other 
ſex, and frequently have a known favourite, who 
1s received in all companies, on the moſt familiar 
footing, and without the leaſt reflection on either, 
let their intimacy be ever ſo cloſe, or ſo well 
known, Here, indeed, unfortunate love is only 
pitied; it is never regarded as a crime, as in ſome 
other countries. 


«« Jealouſy,” ſays our author, © is held in 


equal contempt and deteſtation, and ſcandal is 


very little known. People ſeldom trouble their 
heads about the affairs of their neighbours. If, 
in the courſe of converſation, an intimacy of a 
particular kind is hinted at, between perſons of 
different ſexes, it is mentioned incidentally as a 
fact of no importance, and without the ſmalleſt 
blame or ill-natured reflection on either of the 
parties. One reaſon of this may be, that there 
is ſcarce ſuch a thing as an old maid, in his Pruſ- 


ſian majeſty's dominions,” 
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Dr. Moore was much ſurpriſed, on bis firſt ar- 
rival at Berlin, to find the freedom with which 
the people ſpoke of the meaſures of government, 
and the conduct of the king. Political ſubjects 
were diſcuſſed with as little ceremony as at a 
London coffee-houſe. The ſame freedom ap- 
peared at the bookſellers ſhops, where literary 
productions of all kinds were openly fold. A 
pamphlet, on the partition of Poland, wherein the 
king's character was treated with all the bitter- 
neſs of ſatire, was to be had without difficulty. 

A government, ſupported by an army of one 
hundred and eighty thouſand men, may ſafely 
difregard the criticitms of a few ſpeculative poli- 
ticians, and the pen of the ſatiriſt. While his 
majeſty retains the power of diſpoſing of the 
lives and properties of his ſubjects, as his wiſdom 
ſhall direct, he allows them the moſt perfect free- 
dom to amuſe themſelves as they pleaſe. 

The mind of this monarch is infinitely ſuperi- 
or to that goſſiping diſpoſition, by which the deſ- 
picable race of whiſperers and retailers of ſcan- 
dal thrive at ſome courts. Convinced that the 
ſame perfidy which can betray a real converſation, 
may invent a falſe one, he liſtens to no little ma- 
licious tales of what has paſſed duripg the hours 
of convivial mirth. The mean repeater of anec- 
dotes of this kind would be driven from his pre- 
ſence with diſgrace. 
Indeed, ſo perfectly free is this great prince 
from ſuſpicion and perſonal fear, that he reſides 
at Sans Souci without any guard whatever. An 
orderly ſergeant, or corporal only, attends there in 
the day time, to carry occafional orders to the gar- 
riſon at Potſdam, whither he always returns in 
the evening. 
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At Sans Souci, where the king ſleeps, there are 
not above ten or twelve perſons of every deſcrip- 


tion, while the guards are thut up at Potſdam, 


half a league diftant, and in caſe of any attempt 
on their ſovereign, could be of no uſe. Theſe 


circumſtances conſidered, it is impoſſible not to 
entertain a very favourable opinion of the mag- 


nanimity of a man, who can feel himſelf happy 
and ſecure, and yet be ſo defenceleſs aud expoled, 

Berlin, though not a fortitied, is certainly a very 
military town, containing a garriſon of thirty 


_ thouſand men, The police is pretty well regu- 


lated ; yet purity of morals ſeems very little to be 
regarded. The public courteſans are very nume- 
rous and impudent; nor is any one allowed to 
moleſt or abuſe them, merely for Parſuing their 
flagitious trade. 

The better ſort of citizens and manufacturers 
live entirely among thoſe of their own rank, and 
without affecting the manners of the courtiers, 
or ſtooping to the mean debauchery of the com- 
monalty, maintain the decent propriety and ho- 
neſty of the German character. 

His Pruthan majeſty has applied himſelf, with 
unwearied zeal, to the introduction of manufac. 
tures, and the extenfion of commerce ; but all his 
efforis have been rendered abortive by injudicious 
taxes; by monopolies, and other reſtrictions. 
Commerce, when confined or ſhackled, immedi- 
ately droops and dwindles; or alarmed, 115 Love, 


At ſight of human ties, 
Spreads its light wings and in a moment flies, Porz. 


Though the revenues of this prince are more 
conſiderable than! is generally imagined, yet _ 
| wit 
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with greater, effect infinitely leſs, While the in- 
come of a nation is ſometimes diſſipated, without- 
taſte or magnificence, on the trumpery of a court, 
the king of Pruſſia employs his reſources in im- 
proving his kingdom, and adorning his cities. 

In his dominions, there are none of thoſe poſts 
which enrich individuals at the expence of the 
public; or where the ſalary is large, and the re- 
quiſite talents ſmall. If thoſe, who hold the 
moſt lucrative employments in this court, can 
ſupport a becoming dignity, by the emoluments 
of their office, and ſecure a moderate competence 
for their families, it is the utmoſt they can ex- 

ct. 5 5 
PAI commodities are highly taxed in Pruſſia; 
and conſiderable revenues are drawn even from 
the vanity of the ſubjects. The rage which the 
Germans have for titles, prompts many of the 
wealthy citizens to purchaſe ſome office about 
court; but the name and title are all they pro- 
cure by this traffic; for, with regard to the real 
buſinets of the office, they have as little connec- 
tion with it, after the bargain, as before. Though 
the king ſcarcely ever conſults with any body, he 
has more nominal privy counſellers than any 
king in chriftendom, 

The army is chiefly compoſed of provincial re- 
giments, levied in the different circles or cantons, 
into which the Pruſſian dominions are divided, in 
proportion to the ſize and population. 

Whatever number of ſons a peaſant may have, 
they are all liable to be taken into the ſervice, 
ſave one, who is left to aſſiſt in the management 
of the farm. The reſt wear badges from their 
childhood, to ſhew that they are deftined for ſol- 
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diers, and ready to ſerve when the ſtate requires 


them *. 5 


The king, however, endeavours to ſave his own 
peaſantry, and draws as many recruits as he can 


from other countries, who remain continnally 


with the regiments in which they are placed; 


While the native Pruſſians have, every year, eight 


or nine months furlough, during which they re- 
turn to their relations, and employ themſelves as 
they pleaſe. Hence, it appears, that the Prufhan 


army is neither more nor leſs, than a ſtanding 


militia, N | | 1p 
From Berlin, the Duke of Hamilton and our 
author made an excurſion to the court of Meck- 


lenburg Strelitz. The weather being then ſultry, 


they thought it moſt adviſable to travel in the 
night, and accordingly ſet out about ſeven in the 
evening. The firſt poſt houſe on that road 1s 
four German miles from Berlin, chiefly through 
a wood ; and, as the night became very dark, the 
poſtillions loſt their way. 3 
After many ineffectual attempts to recover the 
path, they unyoked the horſes, and ſuffered them 
to graze till day break, when they proceeded by 
Oranienburg to Reinſburg, a magnificent caſtle 
belonging to Prince Henry of Pruſſia, with very 
fine gardens. | Gs 
When they arrived at New Strelitz, they were 


informed that the court was at Brandenburg, to 


which place, after a ſhort ſtay at Strelitz, they 


* There 1s ſomething ſhocking in this deſporiſm. It lacerates 
every tie of nature, by depriving a father of the intereft he has 
in his ſon, and ſhews how far man may be degraded, and yet 
ſubmit. Yet, the Pruſſian ſoldier, uz many reſpects, enjoy- 
much comfort and liberty, | | 


proceeded 
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proceeded, and arrived there on the third day af- 

ter they had left Berlin. | 

No ſooner were our travellers announced, than 
they received an invitation to dinner, and a coach 


and equipage were ordered to attend the Duke 
of Hamilton. x 


The reigning duke and his fiſter, both unmar- 
ried, received them in the moſt polite manner. 
After dinner, there was a concert of muſic, and 
card-playing till ſupper. 

The country in the environs 1s much more fer- 
tile than about Berlin. The ſouthern part of 
the duchy, indeed, is flat, ſandy, and ſteril; but 
the northern part is of a rich verdure, finely di- 
verſified with hills, meadows, woods, and lakes. 
This country produces plenty of corn, hemp, 

flax, ſheep, and horſes. New Brandenburgh 1s a 
neat and thriving town, very agreeably ſituated. 
The inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade in 
Don. - | | 

| _ The ſecond day after their arrival, they ſpent 
the forenoon in viewing every thing worthy of - 
notice in the town, and dined again at court 
with a ſtill more numerous party than the pre- 
ceding day. After dinner, they accompanied his 
highneſs and the princeſs to an aflembly in the 
town, and returned to fup at court, when they 
were entertained with muſic, 

_ Highly flattered with the attentions they had 
experienced, they took their leave next morning, 
and returned by Old Strelitz to Berlin. 

„ While Britiſh ſubjects,“ ſays Dr. Moore, 
« paſs through this country, they will naturally 
reflect, with gratitude and veneration, on the 
character of a princeſs, whoſe virtues are an or- 
nament to the Britiſh throne, and whoſe amiable 
N manners 
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manners and prudent conduct have united the 


affections of a people divided by party, and irre- 
concileable on almoſt every other ſubject.” 

On their return to Berlin, they were given to 
underſtand, by a letter from Lord Mareſchal, that 


the king, and ſome perſonages of high rank, were 


expected at Potidam in a few days. Soon after, 
they received a particular invitation from Count 
Finkenſtein to the celebrities which were about to 
take place at Sans Souci. This afforded them 
the higher ſatisfaction, as it was a mark of dif- 
tinguiſhed reſpect, and as it would give them an 
opportunity of ſeeing the king of Prutlia with leis 
reſerve than at Berlin. 

On arriving at Potſdam, they found his ma- 
jeſty was at the palace of Saus Souci, and that 
the Princeſs Amelia was to be miſtreſs of the en- 
tertaiaments. Plays were performed by French 
comedians, in the very firſt ſtyle, every ſecond or 
third day. The company aflembled, in one of 
the apartments of the palace, about five in the 


afternoon, and proceeded to the playhouſe about 


an hour atter. 

The theatre was excellently adapted for the 
reception of a ſmall audience. It had neither 
boxes nor pit, but ſemicircular benches in the 
front of the ſtage, raiſed one above the other. 

After the king was ſeated, the piece began, 
and was uſually finiſhed aboat nine, when the 
company returned to the apartment from whence 


they ſet out, and ſpent an hour in familiar con- 
verſation with his majeſty, after which he retired. 
The Princeſs Amelia preſided at table, and the 


company was pretiy numerous. Our travellers 
had ſeveral times the honour of being of the 
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Ihe celebrated French actor, Le Kain, appear- 

ed in ſome of his principal characters; but as he 
never performed in comedy, and the king was 
moſt attached to tragedy, they had only the latter. 

The tragedy of Oedipus is his majeſty's favou- 
rite piece, and was twice repreſented. The king 
enjoyed it much, and was particularly pleaſed 
with ſome refleQions againſt prieſts, though the 

tragedy of Oedipus, on the whole, does them 
great honour. | Gs 

A French tragedy and an Italian opera were 
repreſented at the theatre alternately. The king 
attended at both, and diſplayed in his counte- 
Nance that extreme ſenfibility to muſic, which 
conſtitutes a part of his character. 5 

When there was no repreſentation at the the- 
atre, his majeſty had a pri vate concert in his own 

apartment, where he himſelf performed on the 
_ German flute, an inſtrument that he uſes with 
much facility of execution. 

The more,” ſays Dr. Moore, “ that I ſee and 
hear of this extraordinary man, the more I am 
aſtoniſhed. I like to ſtand near him, to hear him 
ſpeak, and to obſerve his movements, his atti- 
tudes, his moſt indifferent actions. He always 
behaves with particular affability to the Duke 
of Hamilton. One evening, before the play be- 
gan, his grace and I were ſtanding with Count 
Finkenſtein, in a room adjoining to the great 
apartment where the company were aflembled. 
The king entered alone, when he was not ex- 
pected, and began a converſation with the duke. 

He aſked ſeveral queſtions relative to the 
Britiſh conftitution ; particularly at what age a 
Peer could take his ſeat in parliament. . When 

the duke replied, at twenty-one—lt is evident 
Been | from 
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from that, ſaid the kin ng, that the Engliſh patri- 
cians acquire the neceſſary talents for legiſlature 
much ſooner than thoſe of ancient Rome, who 
were not admitted into the ſenate, till the age of 
forty. 

« He then enquired after the ſtate of Lord 

Chatham's health, and expreſſed high eſteem for 
the character of that miniſter. He aſked me, if 

I had received any letters by the laſt poſt, and if 
they mentioned any thing reſpeRing affairs in 
America. He obſerved, there were accounts from 
Holland, that the Englith troops had been driven 
from Boſton, and that the Americans were in 

poſſeſſion of that place. I told him, our letters 
informed us, that the army had left Boſton to 
make an attack with more effect ſomewhere elſe. 

« He ſmiled, and ſaid—If you will not allow 

the retreat to have been an affair of neceſſity, you 

| will, at leaſt, admit that it was tout 2 fait a propos. 

1 He concluded by remarking, In ſhort, gentle- 

Vi men, I do not underſtand theſe things, for I have 

es | . , 

3:0 no colonies; I hope you will get well through 
an the buſineſs, but it ſeems to me to be a little 

1 | thorny.” 


The anecdotes reſpecting the late king of pruſ- 
ſia are ſo numerous and ſo well known, that we 
ſnall not enlarge farther on the character and 
conduct of this extraordinary man, who gained 
the admiration of his contemporaries, and will 
live in the memory of the lateſt poſterity. 

| The feſtivities at Potſdam being over, the day 
before they left that place, they dined with Lord 
Mareſchal, who took leave of his countrymen with 
an emotion that marked his regard for them, and 
his fears that he ſhould never ſee them again, 
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Our author ſays, that had he been in a hu- 
mour for deſcription, their journey to Dreſden, 
through the moſt beautiful and fertile part of 
Germany, would have afforded ample opportuni- 
ty. He declines, however, ringing chimes in 
woods, meadows, horſes, ſheep, China ware, and 
fine women ; and conveys his readers at onee 
from Potſdam to Dreſden. 

Having been preſented to the elector and elec- 
treſs of Saxony by the Britiſh miniſter, they had 
the honour of dining with their highneſſes the 
ſame day. The court was numerous and ſplendid 


and in the evening there was card-playing for 


about two hours. 


Dreſden, though not one of the largeſt, is cer- 
tainly one of the moſt delightful, cities in Ger- 
many. It is built on both fides of the Elbe, 
which is here of conſiderable breadth. The mag- 
nificent and commodious manner in which the 


two oppoſite parts of the town are united, have a 


fine effect. 

Few princes in Europe are ſo magnificently 
lodged as the elector of Saxony. The palace and 
muteum have been often deſcribed &. The laſt 
contains a prodigious number of curioſities, na- 
tural and artificial; but it would be tireſome to 
enumerate them. The gallery of pictures is 
much eſteemed. It Oey many chef d'euvres 
of the firſt maſters. 

The elector has a allet of the fineſt pieces 
of the porcelain of Saxony, from the firſt attempts 
made here, in this elegant art, to the lateſt im- 
provements. This, independent of the beauty of 
many of the pieces, 1s a matter of real curioſity, 
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as it marks the progreſs of ingenuity and inven- 
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tion. 
Our travellers generally took their. mornin 


walk in the gardens of Count Bruhl, on the high 


banks of the Elbe. Nothing can be imagined 
more delight ful, than the view from a lofty ter- 
race in tlieſe gardens. This ſplendid nobleman, 
like many others of the ſame deſcription, after - 
amaſling a collection of every thing that was rare 
and coſtly, and furniſhing his palace with the 
moſt princely ornaments, lived to ſee his manſion 
ſtript of its fineſt decorations. 

The Saxon troops make a noble appearance ; 
and appear to be more free and unreſtrained in 


their manner than the Pruſſians. The uniform 


of the guards is red and yellow; that of the 


marching regiments white. 


The ſoldiers, during ſummer, wear only waiſt- 
coats, when they mount guard. The ſergeants, 
beſides their. other arms, are furniſhed with a 
large piſtol, which hangs from the lett fide, The 
Saxon band of muſic is very complete. 

From Dreſden they proceeded to Prague, 
through a country, in many places very beautiful, 
and varied with the moſt agreeable rural objects. 

Prague, the capital of Bohemia, ſtands in a 
hollow, ſurrounded on all ſides with hills. Thoſe 
which lie neareſt the town are comprehended 
within the fortifications. This .city is of great 
extent, and retains ſome marks of former ſplen- 
dor, but more of preſent decay. 

All the houſes, that have any appearance of 
magnificence, a vld ; for, ſince it is no longer 
the reſidence of royalty, the Bohemian nobility, 


who can afford the expence, live at Vienna. 
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But though the wealth and magnificence of 
Prague are dwindled away, religion ſeems to have 
as many votaries as ever. Our author ſays, he 
never recollects having ſeen more glaring marks 
of devotion in any place. The corners of the 
ſtreets, bridges, and public buildings, are all or- 
namented with crucifixes, images of the Virgin, 
and ftatues of ſaints, of eyery country, age, and 
ſex, | ” 
The inhabitants are conſtantly proſtrating 
themſelves, on their knees, before one or other of 
thoſe ſtatues, but particularly on the large bridge 
over the Moldau, where there is the greateſt con- 
courſe of paſſengers, and the utmoſt profuſion of 
R e | | 
Not contented with kneeling, ſome of the 
pious devotees kiſs the earth, and offer their pe- 
titions, with as much ardour, as if the objects 
repreſented were really preſent. But there is 
one ſaint who has more votaries than all the reſt 
put together. He is called St. Nepomuc; and, 
it is ſaid, he was ordered by ſome cruel tyrant to 
be thrown over a bridge, by which his neck was 
broken. Notwithſtanding this ſcurvy treatment, 
he is ſuppoſed to have a particular affection for 
bridges ever ſince; and on ſuch ſtructures he has 
generally a place throughout Bohemia. He has 
the greateſt reputation of any ſaint for curing 
barrenneſs in women ; but how he acquired this 
character, Dr. Moore did not enquire. a 
| "They found an acquaintance at Prague, where 
they leaſt expected it. As the Duke of Hamil- 
ton and our author were talking in the ſtreet, a a 
prieſt overheard them, and after looking earneſt- 
ly at them for ſome time, he came up and ad- 
drefled them in theſe words: „ do aflure you, 
Vol. XVIII. A a no, 
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now, I am an Iriſhman too.” This eaſy kind of 
introduction ſoon produced an intimacy ; and 
they aſked him how he could knew that they 
were Iriſh? “Am I not,” ſaid he, after hear- 
ing you ſpeak Engliſh, my dears.” 

He turned out to be an honeſt obliging fellow, 
and proved an uſeful and entertaining cicerone. 
After having viſited the royal apartments, they 

were ſhewn the window, in the ſecretary of 
ſtate's office, from whence three noblemen were 
1 thrown in the year 1618. This was a very vio- 
3 lent mode of turning people out of power; but 
1 it is probable, the party in oppoſition had tried 
i 8 gentler means in vain. 

W They walked over the heights, from which the 
5 Pruſſians attempted to carry the town, immedi- 
. ately after the defeat of Prince Charles of Lor- 

rain and Count Brown, The attempt, however, 

was unſucceſsful, though it diſplayed great mili- 

tary enterpriſe in the general. 

They next directed their route to Vienna. On 

arriving at this city, the poſtillions drive directly 
to the cuſtom-houſe, where the baggage under- 
goes a very ſevere ſcrutiny, which neither fair 
words nor promiſes can mitigate. They detain- 
ed our travellers' books for ſome time, to examine 
them at their leiſure, The emprels, it appeared, 
had given ftri& orders, that no books of impiety, 
lewdneſs, or immorality, ſhould be allowed to 
enter her dominions, or to be circulated among 
her ſubjects; and her commands were punQually 
obeyed. 

Unfortunately for them, the be ler. Sir 
Robert Keith, was lately gone to England; but 
his ſecretary did every thing in his power to ſup- 
Ply his place, and by him they were introduced 

to. 
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to Count Degenfeldt, ambaſſador from the Unit- 

ed States, who furniſhed them with a liſt of viſits 
proper to be made, and had the politeneſs to ac- 
company them. 

The firſt day they waited on Prince Kaunitz, 
they were invited to dine, and found a very nu- 
merous company at his houſe. They were after- 
wards introduced to Count and Counteſs Thune, 
at whoſe houſe, or that of their fiſter, Counteſs 
Walſtein, there was an agreeable party every 
evening. TE . 

The city of Vienna, excluſive of the ſuburbs, 
is of no great extent; nor can it be enlarged, on 
account of the ſtrong fortifications that ſurround 
it. It is ſuppoſed to contain ſeventy thouſand 
JJͤ el . 

The ſtreets, in general, are narrow, and the 
houſes lofty. Some of the public buildings and 
palaces are magnificent; but they appear to leſs 
advantage, for want of room. The chief are the 
imperial palace, the library and muſeum, the pa- 

laces of Princes Lichtenſtein, Eugene, and ſome 
others. N 

Though Vienna may never again be expoſed 
to a ſiege, yet meaſures have been taken, in that 
caſe, to prevent the neceſſity of deſtroying the 
ſuburbs. No houſes, without the walls, are al- 
lowed to be built nearer the glacis than fix hun- 
dred yards; ſo that there is a broad circular field 
all round the town, which, excluſive of other ad- 

vantages, has a very beautiful and ſalubrious ef- 
fect. Beyond this plain, the ſuburbs are built; 

and they form a very extenſive and magnificent 
town, of an irregular circular form. | 

The ſuburbs are computed to contain more 
than two hundred thouſand inhabitants; yet they 

ꝗA a 2 are 
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are by no means ſo populous, in proportion to 

their extent, as the town. 

About a week after their arrival, they had the 

honour to be preſented to the emperor, whoſe 

manner was affable, eaſy, and gracefully plain. 

The ſame day they drove to Schonbrun, a pa- 
lace about a league from Vienna, where the em- 
preſs then refided. Our author ſays, he had no 
{mall curioſity to ſee the celebrated Maria The- 
rela, whoſe fortunes intereſted Europe for fo 
many years. Her magnanimity, in ſupporting 
the calamities to which the early part of her life 
was expoſed, and the moderation with which ſhe 
bore proſperity, ſecured to her univerſal appro- 
bation. 

She converſed for ſome time with the Duke of 
Hamilton, in an eaſy and cheerfu] manner; and 
behaved to all with an affable dignity. She had 
then but ſmall remains of that beauty for which 
ſhe was diſtinguiſhed in her youth; but her 
countenance indicated benevolence and good hu- 
mour. 

Two or three Jays after, they were preſented, 
at a full court, to the two unmarried archdu- 
cheſſes, their ſiſter, the Princeſs Albert of Saxony, 
and the Princeſs of Modena, who was married to 
the emperor's brother, and who had lately arriy- 
ed with her hutband, on a viſit to the empreſs. 

The imperial family are uncommonly well- 
looking, and bave a very ſtrong family likeneſs. 
Their complexion is fair, with large blue eyes, 
and ſome of them are diſtinguiſhed” by the thick | 
lip, ſo long remarked in the Auſtrian family. IK 

One of the unmarried archducheſſes, who was 
formerly thought the moſt beautiful, had ſuffer- 
ed conſiderably by the ſmallpox, « A court 

lady,” 
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lady,“ ſays Dr. Moore, * told me, that as ſoon as 
this princeſs underſtood what her diſeaſe was, ſhe 
called for a looking-glaſs, and, with unaffected 
pleaſantry, took leave of thoſe features the had 
once heard praiſed, and which ſhe believed would 
be greatly changed.” This required greater equa- 
nimity in a fine woman, in the bloom of youth, 
than moſt reverſes of fortune which could have 
befallen her. . | 
Our travellers no where ſpent their time more 
agreeably than in Vienna, There was not ſuch 
a conftant round of amuſements, as to fill up a 
man's time, without any plan or occvpation of his 
own; and yet there was enough to ſatisfy any 
mind, not perfectly vacant and dependent on ex- 
ternal objects. They dined abroad two or three 
times in a week; and ſometimes ſaw a little play, 
but no deep gaining, At ſome houſes there was 
o play of any kind; but a ſpecies of converſa- 
tlone. | | 
Indeed, there is no city in Europe, in Dr. 
Moore's opinion, where a young gentleman, after 
his univerſity education is finiſhed, can pafs a 
year with ſo much advantage; becauſe, if pro- 
perly recommended, he may mix, on an eaſy 
footing, with people of rank, and have opportu- 
nities of improving, by the converſation of ſenſi- 
ble men and accompliſhed women. 15 
In no capital could he ſee fewer examples, or 
have fewer opportunities, of deep gaming, open 
profligacy, or groſs debauchery. He may learn 
to paſs his time agreeably, independent of a con- 
tinued round of amuſements. He may be gra- 
dually led to enjoy a rational converſation; and, 
at length, acquire the bleſſed faculty of acquieſc- 
ing in moderate pleaſures. | 
a e After 
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After they had ſojourned ſome time in Vienna, 
they had an invitation from M. de Breteuil, to 
dine on the top of Mount Calenberg, in the vici- 
nity of this city. Common carriages cannot be 
dragged up it, on account of its ſteepneſs; and, 
therefore, there are ſome of a particular conſtruc- 
tion, calculated for ſuch expeditions. 

Having reached the ſummit, where there is a 
convent of monks, their eyes were feaſted with 
two landſcapes of very oppoſite features. The 
one conlifts of a ſeries of wild mountains; the 
other of the imperial city of Vienna, with the 
various branches of the Danube flowing through 
a rich champaign of boundleſs extent. 

The dinner-table was placed in a field, under 
the ſhade of ſome trees. Every delicacy of the 
ſeaſon was ſerved up. Madame de Matignon, a 
very beautiful and ſprightly lady, daughter to 
their hoſt, did the honours, Some of the fineſt 
women of Vienna, her companions, were of the 
company; and the whole entertainment was con- 
ducted with equal taſte and gaiety. 

During the deſſert, ſome of the fathers of the 
convent, came and preſented the company with 
| baſkets of fruit and ſallad, from their garden. 
They were invited to fit down, and the ladies 
pledged them in tokay. | 

The ladies were afterwards allowed to enter 
the convent; and in ſpite of the gravity and mor- 
tified looks of the fathers, they could not help 
being pleaſed with the appearance of ſo many 
fine women, to whoſe ſociety they had not been 
accuſtomed, 

One lady, of a gay diſpoſition, laid hold of a 
little ſcourge which hung at one of the father's 


belts, and deſired he wonld make her a page 
s | 0 
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of it; for, having been, the ſaid, a great ſinner, 
ſhe withed to uſe it when ſhe returned home. 

The father gallantly begged the would ſpare 
her fair ſkin, affuring her he would give himſelf 
a hearty flogging that very evening; and to prove 
he was in earneſt, immediItely fell on his knees, 
and began to whip his ſhoulders ſoundly, declaring. 
that, when the ladies retired, he would lay it on 
his naked body with the ſame violence; for he 
was determined ſhe ſhould be as free from fin, as 
on the day of her birth. 

This melted the heart of the lady. She beg- 
ged the father would take no more of her faults 
on his ſhoulders. —She now aſſured him that her 
faults were very venial, and that ſhe was con- 
vinced what he had already done would clear her 
as completely, as if he thould whip himſelf to the 
bone. 

Though this may appear ludierous, Dr. Moore 
aſſures us, the ſcene paſt in downright earneſt; 
and, to prevent farther miſchief, he put che 
ſcourge i in his pocket. 

On their return to Vienna, they ſpent the 
evening at Counteſs Walſtein's, where the em- 
peror unexpectedly came in, and laughed hearti- 
ly at the ſtory of the father, deſiring to ſee his 
ſcourge. | 

He converſed with the affability of a private 
gentleman, and ſeemed defirons to take off all 
reſtraint from the converſation of others. 'The 

ladies kept their ſeats, ſome of them knotting all 
the time he remained. The men. continued 
ſtanding while he ſtood, and when he was ſeated, 
moſt part of them ſat down alſo. 

Though the court of Vienna has never been 
celebrated for gallantry, and the emprels is 4 4 

| ſtri 
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ſtrict in obſerving the morals of her ladies; yet 
our author ſays, it is not uncommon for married 
womenito avow the greateſt degree of friendſhi 
and attaghment to men, who are not their huſ- 
bands, and to live with them, in great intimacy, 
without hurting their reputation, or being ſuſ- 
pected by their own ſex of having deviated from 
the laws of modeſty. | 
I The Viſcount de Laval, having propoſed to Dr. 
Moore to take a ſhort tour with him into Hun- 
gary, they ſet out for Preſburg, which, like Vi- 
enna, has ſuburbs more magnificent than itſelf. 
In this city the ftates of Hungary hold their aſ- 
ſemblies, apd in the cathedral church, the ſove- 
reign 1s crowned. 

The caſtle is a noble Gothic building, of a 
ſquare form, with a tower at each angle. The 
regalia of Hungary, conſiſting of the crown and 
ſceptre of St. Stephen, the firſt king, are depoſit- 
ed here, under ſeven locks, the keys of which are 
kept by as many Hungarian noblemen. No 
prince is held by the populace as legally their ſo- 
vereign, till he be crowned with the diadem of 
King Stephen; and they have a notion that the 
fate of the nation depends on the crown remain- 
ing in their poſſeſſion. 

By the conſtitution of Hangary, the crown is 
Kill held to be elective. This point is not diſ- 
puted: all that is inſiſted on is, that the heir of 

the Houle of Auſtria thall be elected as often as a 
vacancy happens, 

The view from the citadel is very extenſive, 
commanding the vaſt aud fertile plains of Hun- 

ry. 5 | 5 
After a ſhort, but agreeable, ſtay at Preſburg, 
: travelled acroſs a very fertile country to the 


palace 
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palace of Eſterhaſie, the reſidence of the prince 
of that name, who is one of the higheſt Hunga- 
rian nobility, and one of the moſt magnificent 
ſubjects in Europe. 

His palace is a noble pile, ſituated near a lake. 
The apartments are equally grand and commodi- 
ous, and the furniture proportionably ſplendid, 
Juſt by the palace is a theatre; and in the gar- 
dens a large room, with commodious 8 
for maſquerades and balls. 

The prince, hearing that M. de Laval was in the 
garden, ſent them an invitation to the opera, 
which was to be performed that evening, an ho- 
nour which they were obliged to decline, on ac- 
count of their being in a travelling dreſs. The 
prince afterwards ſent them a carriage, in which 
they drove round the gardens and parks. Theſe 
are of vaſt extent, and beautiful beyond deſcrip- 
tion; arbours, fountains, woods, hills, and val- 
leys are all mixed in charming confußon. 

Having wandered here many hours, quite in 
raptures with the ſcenes that continually preſent- 
ed themſelves, they returned to the ion, where 
the prince ſent them ſome tokay, champaign, 
and old hock. | 

Hungary 1s a very cheap country, and the ſoil 
is very fertile, in ſome places producing the moſt 
eſteemed grape in Europe, It is beautified with 
lakes and rivers, which fall into the Danube. It 
contains an excellent breed of horſes adapted for 
war. 

The Hungarians are remarkably handſome and 
well-ſhaped. Their appearance is ſet off by 
their dreſs, which is [peculiar and becoming. 
The ladies are ſome of them eminently beautiful, 

and 
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and ſome of the fineſt women at the court of 
Vienna, are from this country. 

None of the Auſtrian ſubjeQts are taxed ſo 
gently, or enjoy ſo many privileges, as the Hun- 
garians. This ariſes from various private, as well 
as political, reaſons, 

Dr. Moore was ſo pleaſed with the country and 
the converſation of Me de Laval, that it would 
have given him pleaſure to have extended his ex- 
curſion farther ; however, his companion being 
obliged to ſet out for Chamberry, they immedi- 
ately returned to Vienna. | 

On the feaſt of St. Stephen, they had the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing the emperor dine in public with 
the knights. He was at the head of the table; 
his brother and ſon-in-law ſat next him, and the 
other knights, according to ſeniority ; all in the 
robes of their order, 

The archducheſſes, with ſome of the principal 
ladies of the court, were at a balcony within the 
hall, to ſee this ceremony. Her Hungarian 
guards, with their ſabres drawn, ſurrounded the 
table 

The honour of ſerving the emperor, at this ſo- 
lernnity, belongs entirely to the Hungarians. 

When he called for drink, a nobleman of that na- 
tion poured a little of the wine into a cup, and taſt- 

ed it; then filled another, which he preſentd, with 
one knee touching the ground. The emperor often 
ſmiled upon his cup bearer, and ſeemed to conſi- 
der ſubmiſſive bendings as greatly miſplaced; but 
tolerated their continuance, in compliance with 
ancient cuſtom. 

After the feaſt of St, Stephen, they witneſſed 
the annual ceremony in commemoration of the 
defeat of the Turkiſh army, and the raiſing the 
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ſiege of Vienna, by John Sobieſki, king of Po- 


land. The imperial family, and the principal 


nobility, of both ſexes, walked in ſolemn protef- 
ſion, and heard maſs at the church of St. Stephen. 
In the middle of the ſtreet, leading from the pa- 
lace to the church, a platform was raiſed, on 


which the proceſſion walked, The ſtreets were 


lined with the imperial guards, and the windows 


and tops of the houſes were crowded with ſpecta- 


tors. A prodigious train of biſhops, prieſts, and 
monks, followed the imperial family; and a nu- 
merous band of muſic played as they went along. 
As this is a day of rejoicing, the richeſt drefles 


are thought moſt expreſlive of pious gratitude ; 


and the ladies diſplayed their devotion in th 

moſt brilliant manner. 
Next day the imperial family dined in public, 

and numbers went to ſee them; though it ſeems 


ftrange, that it ſhould give any pleaſure to ſpec- 


tators to ſee people eating their victuals. Same 
evening, there was a grand maſquerade at Schon- 
bran, in honour of the archduke and the princeſs 
of Modena, for which four thouſand tickets were 
diſtributed. _ | 
The principal rooms of that magnificent pa- 
lace were thrown open, for the reception of the 
company. Collations and the choiceſt wines were 
ſerved in profuſion to all who atked for them. 
At the end of a large dining room, a ſeat was 
raiſed for the empreſs and ſome of her ladies. 
Here a grand ballet was danced by the archduke, 
the archducheſs, the princeſs of Modena, and 
ſome of the principal nobility, to the number of 
twenty-four. 
The emperor mixed with the company without 
ceremony or diſtinction, taking no part but as a 
| | ſpectator. 
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ſpectator. He was converſing with an Englifl 
gentleman in the middle of the hall, without ob- 
ſerving that a new ballet was about to be danc- 
ed, when the maſter of the ceremonies whiſpered 
him in the ear. His manner was affable to the 
extreme, and perfectly free trom the reſerved and 
lofty deportment, aſſumed by ſome, on account of 
high birth. © Whoever has the honour to be in 
company with him,” ſays Dr. Moore, “ ſo far 
from being checked by ſuch deſpicable pride, 
has need to be on his guard, not to adopt ſuch a 
1% degree of familiarity, as would certainly be im- 
13 proper to uſe.” 
| One evening, at the Countels of Walſtein's, 
where the converſation turned on etiquette, and 
its inconveniences at certain courts, and an ob- 
lique compliment was paid to his majeſty for ba- 
niſhing it as much as poſſible from his own, the 
emperor made the following judicious obſerva- 
tions. It would be hard, indeed,” ſaid he, 
ce if, becauſe I have the misfortune to be an em- 
peror, I ſhould be deprived of the pleaſures of ſo- 
cial life, which are to much to my taſte. All the 
grimace and parade, to which people in my ſitua- 
tion are accuſtoined from their cradle, have not 
made me ſo vain as to imagine, that I am, in any 
eſſential quality, ſuperior to other men; and if I 
had any tendency to ſuch an opinion, the ſureſt 
way to get rid of it, is to mix, as J do, in ſociety, 
when I have daily occaſion of finding myſelf in- 
ferior in talents to thoſe I meet with. Conſcibus 
of this, I endeavour to pleaſe and to be pleaſed ; 
and as much as the inconvenience of my ſituation 
will permit, to enjoy the bleſlings of ſociety like 
other men; convinced that the man who is ſe- 
cluded 
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IN GERMANY. 1; — YEE 
cluded from thoſe, and raiſes himſelf above friend- 
ſhip, is alſo raiſed above happineſs, and i 
ed of the means of acquiring knowledge. 

Such language and ſentiments as honour to 
the man, as well as the monarch. 

Before they quitted Vienna for the laſt time, 
they made an excurſion to Prince Lichtenſtein's, 
at Felberg, about forty miles from the capital. It 
is a fine old manſion, with large apartments, fur- 
niſhed in the moſt magnificent ſtyle. Here they. 
found ſeveral perſons of high rank, and the moſt 
ſplendid entertainment. IE 

The day after their arrival, breakfaſt was ſerv- 
ed to the company ſeparately, in their own apart- 
ments, as is the cuſtom here. After this, they 
ſet out for another villa, belonging to the prince, 
at fix miles diſtance, where the company was to 
be entertained with hunting. 

Leaving their carriages at the verge of the 
woods, they got upon a kind of vehicle of the 
form of benches, with ſtuffed ſeats, on which fix 
or eight perſons may place themſelves, one behind 
the other. They ſlide over the ground like a 
lledge, paſſing along paths and trackleſs ways, 
over which no wheel carriage could be drawn. 

After being conveyed in this manner acroſs the 
wood, they came to a very large open plain, in 
which were ſeveral little circular encloſures of 
trees and underwood, at wide intervals from each 
other. 

The company having taken their ſeats again in 
ſome portable chairs, near one of theſe thickets, 
a body of peaſants were perceived moving towards 
the little wood in a ſemicircular form, to rouſe the 
game from the trees and buſhes. This being 

Vor. XVIII. — b done, 
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278 MOORE'S VIEW OF SOCIETY 
done, the maſſaere began with fuſils, which were 
charged by the ſervants. The prince himſelf hard- 
y ever miſled : he killed, to his own ſhare, above 
thirty partridges, ſome pheaſants, and three hares. 
« At the beginning of this ſcene, I was a good 
deal ſurpriſed,” ſays Dr. Moore, „to ſee a ſer- 
vant hand a fuſil to the princeſs, who with great 
coolneſs took aim at a partridge, and brought it 
to the ground. With the ſame eaſe ſhe killed 
ten or twelve partridges or pheaſants, at about 


double the number of thots. The execution done 
by the reſt of the company was by no means con- 


fiderable.” 
The following day, the prince conduQted them 

to another of his ſeats, where there is a very fine 

open wood, full of deer of every kind, and alſo 


a great number of wild boars, one of which laſt 


the Duke of Hamilton had permillion to kill. 
Nothing could ſurpaſs the politeneſs and mag- 
nificence, with which the company was enter- 
tained during the whole of their ſtay. However, 
as our travellers intended. to ſpend the winter in 
Italy, they ſoon returned to Vienna, and made 
preparations for their intended journey. Yet 
they could not think of leaving a place, where 
they had formed ſo many friendſhips, and ſpent 
their time in ſuch an agreeable manner, without 
many painful ſtruggles and voluntary delays. 
Before Dr, Moore quits the ſubject of Vienna, 


he makes ſome obſervations on the military eſta- 


bliſhment of the country, and the ſtate of the 
peaſantry, who, in many parts are ſtill under vaſ- 
ialage This unhappy fituation depreſſes the ſpi- 
Tit of induſtry, aud cramps, even the exertions of 
the mind; reuders the maſter too frequently ty- 

F rannical, 
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rannical, and the bondman diſcontented and re- 
vengeful, 

In regard to religion, he ſays 180 certainly 
appears a warmer and more general attachment 
to it in Vienna, than in any great town of Ger- 
many ; at the ſame time that there is alſo a greater 


appearance of ſatisfaction and happineſs, than in 


places Where religious impreſſions are more fee- 
ble and leſs prevalent. Hence it is obvious, that 
the one is the conſequence of the other. Indeed, 
without religion, the lives of the happieſt would | 
be a dreadful blank ; and thoſe of the unhappy, 
muſt be abſolute deſpair. 

The ladies here, with a deep ſenſe of religion, 
blend a ſuperſtitious veneration for the Virgin 
Mary, or ſome ſaint. Our author, taking up a 


book one day, which lay on a lady's table, a ſmall 


picture of the Virgin, on vellum, fell from be- 
tween the leaves, and under it the ſubſequent in- 


ſcription, 


« This is preſented by —— to her deareſt friend 
in token of the ſincereſt regard and affeo- 
tion; begging that, as often as ſhe beholds this 
figure of the bleſſed Virgin, ſhe may mix a ſenti- 
ment of affection for her abſent friend, with the 
emotions of gratitude and adoration ſhe feels for 
the mother of Jeſus. 

The lady informed him, that 1t was uſual for 
intimate friends to tend fimilar preſents to each 
other, when they were likely to be ſeparated for 
any length of time. 

„There ſeems,” obſerves Dr. Moore, ce to be 


ſomething exceedingly tender and pathetic in 


blending friendthip with religions ſentiments, 
and thus by a kind of eee, endeavouring 
to 
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to preſerve the former from the effects of time 
and abſence. The peruſal of this inſcription, re- 
called to my memory certain connections I had 
at home, the impetuoſity of which recollection al- 
fected me beyond expreſſion. 


END OF VOL, XVIII. 
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